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making or selling automobiles, radios, electric 


refrigerators; or movie films? If so, vou are one 
of them. You are one if that income comes from 
the ravon or aluminum industry, or any of the 
other industries which have grown up in a 
single generation. 


Automobiles, radios, gasoline, aluminum—these 
and many other products exist today because 
industry sought new products and better ways 
of building old ones. And after unearthing these 
new products, industry developed them, found 


ways to build them better, means to sell the 
at lower prices. 


Today, these industries not only employ millio 
but—through demands for steel, coal, 
transportation—they help support milli 
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gion convention in New York City. You are 

on your way home, a review copy of /f War 
Comes, by R. Ernest Dupuy and George F. Eliot, 
under your arm. It is a short walk to the parade 
and before long you are caught up in a jumble 
of humanity stuffed and squeezed onto both sides 
of the street as the Legionnaires swing down 
Fifth Avenue. There is the steady. rhythmic 
sound of marching feet. “That sound,” says a 
man of about sixty who is standing near you, “is 
not pleasant. I’ve heard it before. I heard it 
when these men were boys and marched off to 
war twenty years ago. It’s the same sound you 
could hear if you were in Spain or China today. 
The only difference is that right now they mean 
business over there.” 

There must have been more than a few among 
both onlookers and marchers, you felt, who had 
similar thoughts that day. Our ex-doughboys 
were marching again and were able to smile and 
laugh because we were at peace. But it is a 
strange and uneasy peace for all around us the 


[' IS Parade Day at the recent American Le- 


stage is being cleared for another world conflict 
and if we are to believe history, we will have a 
difficult time keeping out of it. We look back 
and see that as a nation we had hardly begun to 
walk when we were involved in a major Euro- 
pean conflict in 1812, even though we had passed 
an Embargo Act only a few years earlier for the 
specific purpose of staying out of foreign en- 
tanglements. And more than a full century later, 
we re-elected a President because he kept us out 
of war, yet within a year we had forgotten all 
about that and ran off to Europe determined to 
save the world from itself. 

What now? If the wars in China and Spain 
tumble over into all Asia and Europe, have we 
any reason to believe that we will not make the 
same mistake as in 1917? Could we protect our- 
selves against aggression? Just how strong are 
the world’s leading military powers? 

You are still turning these thoughts over in 
your mind when you sit down that evening and 
open If War Comes. Before long many of the 
points which are troubling you are clarified by 








Liberalism Faces the Future 


By CLARENCE R. SKINNER 


What happens in the next hundred years, Dr. Skinner believes, will 
depend largely on the extent to which liberals lose or keep their 
nerve. If they throw up their hands, he asserts, we are in for a 
period of havoc. In this book he studies liberalism and its poten- 
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tialities. $1.50 


Dictators and 
Democracies _ 
By CALVIN B. HOOVER 


A timely and concentrated 
study of the fundamentals of 
modern dictatorship. The au- 
thor analyzes the relation be- 
tween dictatorship and eco- 
nomic collectivism, and 
between capitalism and _ polit- 
ical democracy. $1.50 


World Finance, 
1935-1937 


By PAUL EINZIG 
Complete in itself is this ex- 
pert survey of the world’s 
financial evolution during two 
fateful years. However, the 
book also can be taken as a 
completion of Dr. Einzig’s 
noted, World Finance, 1914— 
1935. $3.00 


The Abolition 
of Poverty 


By JAMES FORD and 
KATHERINE M. FORD 
The first compact, yet compre- 
hensive treatment of all phases 
of the problem of poverty— 
economic, sociological, catas- 
trophic and with environment 
as a basic cause. The breadth 
of attack makes the treatment 

unique. $2.50 


If War Comes 


By R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
GEORGE F. ELIOT 


Two outstanding experts draw 
a vivid picture of the next war. 
“Weapon by weapon and na- 
tion by nation they analyze 
forces at work:. . . an abun- 
dant diet for those who want in- 
controvertible facts.”°—N. Y. 


Herald Tribune $3.00 


at all bookstores 
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War! China! Spain! 


As civilization progresses war in- 
creases rather than diminishes! 
Startling and revealing are the 
studies on war and revolution 
in Volume Three of 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN’S 


SOCIAL and 
CULTURAL 
DYNAMICS 


N THE marshalling of seem- 
ingly inexhaustible data on 
every aspect of western cul- 
tures and human experience, 
these books far surpass works 
like Bacon’s famous Novum 
Organum. The author’s anal- 
yses of this objective criteria 
provide a veritable challenge 
to every one concerned with 
the direction of an undoubted 
crisis of first magnitude in 
world affairs. Are we at the 
turning point looking to a bet- 
ter and richer civilization or 


These three penetrating volumes are 
an essential reading. 
—American Mercury 


VOL. I Fluctuation of Forms of Art . $6.00 


VOL. II Fluctuation of Systems of 
Truth, Ethics, and Law .. . . $6.00 


VOL. III Fluctuation of Social Relation- 
ships, War, and Revolution . $6.00 


SET OF THREE VOLUMES $15.00 


This three volume work is without 
question the greatest contribution to 
social philosophy of the past decade 
if not of the 20th century. 
—Current History 
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the authors, both of whom are Majors in the 
United States Army. Carefully charting a course 
clear of all speculation and prognostication, they 
concern themselves with a discussion of the ob. 
jectives and military might of the major nations 
and indicate along what lines the next conflict 
may be fought—if it comes. 

There is no need for us to gorge ourselves with 
guns in fear of war, they contend, for we are 
sufficiently prepared to defend ourselves against 
attack. As for aggression, we would do better to 
forget about attacking others and concentrate on 
keeping our defense mechanisms in perfect order. 
Our navy is at its greatest peacetime strength 
and our coast defenses in general are strong. 
Our land forces are not numerically impressive 
but a strong nucleus for a wide mobilization. 

If war comes—and the authors will not hazard 
a guess as to the date nor the exact lineup of 
nations—it will be fought along lines similar to 
those of the World War. The development of new 
weapons and a new military technique is slow 
and evolutionary, they point out, and it is gener- 
ally true that new wars begin where the last ones 
left off. They recall, too, that Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice once wrote with perfect truth 
that “no weapon, from David’s sling to mother 
tank, has yet revolutionized war, though the claim 
has been made for scores of inventions during 
my life.” During the next war, there will be no 
radical changes. Planes will figure more promi- 
nently in the plans of the armies, land forces 
will be divided into smaller, more mobile units, 
and will have better protection and a greater de- 
gree of mechanization, and greater emphasis will 
be put upon anti-aircraft operations. But as for 
death rays and similar “horror” inventions, the 
authors declare such devices exist solely in the 
minds of third-rate fiction writers who, “like Mr. 
Pickwick’s Fat Boy, ‘like to make yer flesh 


999 


creep. 


If War Comes reaches the same conclusions as 
Captain Liddel Hart’s Europe In Arms, reviewed 
here September, concerning the extravagant de- 
scriptions of new poison gases. No new gases 
have been discovered, they contend, explaining 
that chemistry is still experimenting with new 
blends but has not yet produced the perfect gas 
that can inflict instant death. Other fallacies that 
have gained wide currency are taken up in turn: 


NEW EXPLOSIVES: There are none, in the 
sense of explosives possessing new and extra- 
violent properties. Nothing has been discovered 
that for power, safety in handling and general 
usefulness can be considered an improvement as 
a military explosive over trinitrotoluol—TNT. 
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DEATH RAYS: Nothing of this sort has been 
discovered, despite all sorts of rumors about the 
secret work of such distinguished inventors as 
the late Guglielmo Marconi, who recently told 
an interviewer: “The nearest we ever got to a 
death ray in the laboratory was when we killed a 
rat at a distance of three feet.” 


BACILLUS WARFARE: Medical men tell us 
that cultures of most virulent disease bacilli are 
difficult to disseminate, hard to keep alive under 
conditions which would require them to be fired 
in artillery shells or dropped in airplane bombs— 
Moreover, how would one prevent the disease 
spreading to one’s own army or country? 


RADIO-DIRECTED FLYING TORPE- 
DOES: Pilotless planes have been flown short 
distances by radio, and brought back—usually 
with a crash landing. But if bomber officers have 
difficulty now in hitting targets they can see, how 
is a radio operator miles away going to tell when 
his robot plane is in the right position? Finally, 
of course, the whole plan could be upset simply 
by vigorous radio-jamming by the defense. 


In a forty-page appendix, the authors analyze, 
arrange, and annotate, according to armies, na- 
vies, air forces, armaments, and raw materials, 
the war-time strength of the world’s important 
nations. From the charts one learns that Russia 
has the greatest manpower and the largest num- 
ber of first-line planes. Great Britain, of course, 
has the largest and strongest fleet, with the 
United States, Japan, France, Italy, Germany 
and Russia rating behind in that order. From 
the standpoint of self-sufficiency and raw mate- 
rials, the United States is best situated ahead of 
Russia, Italy, France, Germany, and Great Brit- 
ain, in that respect and in that order. 

If War Comes is profitable reading. It is filled 
with all sorts of valuable information about arms 
and armies, war and war strategy, and probable 
lines of attack. It takes its place alongside of 
Captain Liddel Hart’s Europe In Arms as the 
most authoritative and comprehensive recent 
treatments of the subject. 


Still More War Books 


As ir the American Legion convention and If 
War Comes were not enough to remind you of 
the World War, you find three books on your 
desk the next morning all stemming out of the 
same theme. There is Soldiers of Darkness, the 
story of American Intelligence Service at the 
Front. by Thomas R. Gowenlock with Guy 
Murchie, Jr.; there is The War and German So- 
ciety by Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the 
latest in a series of volumes belonging to the 
(Continued on page 8) 


DOES YOUR 


Dictionary 


MAKE A 


‘Grasshopper’ 


OF YOU? 


Do the definitions in your present dictionary contain 
so many unfamiliar other words, that you have to hop 
around through the book to track them down? For 
example, what does it mean to you when a dictionary 
calls a PELICAN ‘‘piscivorous, natatorial, with a 
distensible gular pouch’? Compare that definition 
with the one below from the WINSTON... 


. (pél’I-kan), n. [< Gk. pele- 
pel.i-can kan, pelican], any of cer- 
tain large water birds (genus Pelecanus) 
with webfeet and a huge bill, the lower 
part of which has a large pouch for 
storing food. nd . 


See how double-size, clear type for the key-word 
helps you find it at once—how instantly you under- 
stand the full definition. You lose no time tracking 
down ponderous, unfamiliar terms. That is why so 
many people, 94% of whom already have at least 
one other dictionary, are buying 


7%WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


Includes new words you want... accurate definitions 
you need...SIMPLIFIED for quicker reference, 
easier understanding. 


COLLEGE EDITION, 1280 PAGES ..... $3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
1540 PAGES... $5.00 


» 
At all booksellers and stationers 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
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ificant 


in a Once-in-a-Hundred- 


| AP AN A Fundamental Study 


Mr. Chamberlin, whose name is familiar to read. 


ers of Current History, wrote this book as a 
comprehensive account of conditions in Asia and 
their background. As proof of his shrewd analysis, 


many of the situations foretold in this book have 
already materialized. 


V 


WE 


By William Henry 
i" In “Soviet Russia’? and ‘'Russia’s Iron Age” Mr. 
Chamberlin Chamberlin established himself as the most im. 
partial and accomplished Russian Observer. In 
An Atlantic Book. Illus $3.50 “Japan Over Asia” he again demonstrates his 
‘ "i " ability to view a fever-raising situation with im 

Ready November 5th partiality. 


Complete In One Volume 


“This is a book of remarkable thoroughness. Pro- LIFE OF 

fessor Van Deusen has apparently searched every 

source of material in the country. By the thorough- 

ness of his research he has given his book a remark- * be a RY AY 
able freshness. It is really a distinguished piece of 


scholarship. It fills a gap that has become glaring. 


He completely relegates the best existing life of Clay, By Glyndon G. Van Deusen 
that by Schurz, to the shelf of superseded books.” 


—Allan Nevins. Illustrated. $4.00 


E: U LWA re K “The Book of the Year” 


“Distinguished by two important accomplishments. 


OF THE It shows clearly how the Constitution has been 


related to the social and economic happenings 


of the decades...and interprets its evolution 
through spritely and mercilessly worded portraits 
of its drafters.” — John J. Corson, University of 


A Biography of the Constitution Virginia. 
By Burton J. Hendrick “The book of the hour, of the day... indeed, of 


: the year.’”’ —William Allen White. 
An Atlantic Book _ 
Illustrated. $3.50 88th thousand copies printed including Book-of-the 
Month Club. 


. 1837 LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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Years Publishing Program 


TH * G oO OD “The Most Important Volume 

, He Has Yet Written” 

read- 

as a “Although the partisans who are now fighting 
a and for the mastery of the modern world wear shirts 
alysis, of different colors, their weapons are drawn from 


have the same armory, their doctrines are variations 


of the same theme, and they go forth to battle 
singing the same tune with slightly different 








' Mr. By Walter Lippmann is 
t im ‘i 

I ‘i Thus Mr. Lippmann sounds the keynote of his 
, his An Atlantic Book. $3.00 attack, and introduces his argument for a return 





to true liberalism. ‘'The most important volume 
he has yet written.”—Henry Hazlitt in the N. Y. 
Times Book Review. 


“Most Significant Contribution The RO AD 
in Recent Years” 
‘Would appear to be the most significant contribu- 
tion of its kind in recent years. It is a good book in 
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2nd Large Printing 

































both history and literature. It tells the story of cul- 
tural conflict and propaganda more vividly and com- 1865-1900 
prehensively than any other book that has ap- 
n peared.” —Howard W. Odum in the Saturday Review By Paul H. Buck 
of Literature. $3.25 
a Two Important Additions to Lincolniana = 
WHY WAS LINCOLN LINCOLN’S RISE 
MURDERED? 
TO POWER 
een 
| By Otto Eisenschiml 
nes Y By William £. Baringer 
its ts eediail ails —* How did a defeated candidate for U. S. Senator $ 
f i ee oe Ee re ’ become, in two short years, a candidate for = 
discussion and statement . .. rigorous President of the United States? Here is the = 
in its analysis . . . relentless and mov- answer—an account of those years in Lincoln’s . 
of ing as a piece of story-telling.” —Carl political life, a study of Lincoln as a shrewd 
Seedien: Winswracad $3.50 and brilliant politician, a statesman in the 
> ere . making. ‘‘Mr. Baringer’s volume sets fateful 
he: events in a new perspective.’”’ — Charles 






4th Printing A. Beard. Illustrated. 
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THE SHARE CROPPER 
By CHARLIE MAY SIMON 
“A superbly real, and admirably 
balanced story."-—N. Y. Times. 
“So true to local color, a reader 
familiar with these conditions sees 
her characters live and breathe. . .”’ 
Houston Post. With woodcut illus- 
trations and end papers. ($2.50) 


THREE DESERTS 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 

**A wise and humorous book. I have 
read nothing where knowledge, wis- 
dom and laughter were so happily 
blended.”—New York Sun. One of 
the outstanding books of the season 
—compared with “American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey” for its action, humor 
and thought, and for the extra- 
ordinary personality of its author. 

($3.00) 


THE FLOWERING OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


By VAN WYCK BROOKS 
e “THE MOST DISTINGUISH- 
ED NON-FICTION OF THE 
YEAR.”—The American  Book- 
sellers 


@ 1937 Pulitzer Prize Winner. 


@ Gift Edition, boxed, $4. De-luxe 
Gift Edition, boxed, $5. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 


MILLIONS 
By PROF. VAN DEN BERGH 
“As an effective and enjoyable 
presentation of the main a of 
astronomy this book would be hard 
to beat.”—N. Y. Times. “Pleasant 
and profitable reading. Combines 
thoroughness with a graceful and 
entertaining style.’"—N. Y. Sun. 
With many diagrams and illustra- 
tions. ($3.50) 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Economic and Social History of the War, pub. 
lished under the auspices of the Carnegie En. 
dowment for International Peace; and finally, 
there is the The Great Adventure, the story of 
the Lafayette Escadrille, by Edwin C. Parsons, 

You are particularly anxious to read Soldiers 
of Darkness because Colonel Gowenlock was one 
of the founders of the American Legion, and, 
what with the Legion still in town, the coincidence 
has stimulated your interest in his book. It was 
in a small French club early in the Spring of 
1919 that Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. and 
the author talked over plans for an organization 
to keep alive the spirit and contact of the A.E.F. 
and to take care of the war’s innocent sufferers, 
widows and orphans, and also their own disabled 
veterans. Then and there, the American Legion 
was born. 

Colonel Gowenlock came out of the war with a 
record as one of the Army’s most brilliant com- 
bat intelligence officers. Combat intelligence is 
a branch of the service apart from spies and spy 
trackers, and the army is more dependent on it 
than upon almost any other single agency. In 
the last war, while only several hundred were en- 
gaged in espionage, tens of thousands were in the 
combat intelligence. The Army relied on it as the 
fingers of every attack, fingers which were to feel 
out the way for the force behind them. The men 
in the combat intelligence cut the wires, scouted 
the sentries, explored’ the ground, and _ then 


mapped the way. Without them, the casualties, 


would have been multiplied. 

To say that the combat intelligence division 
was the most hazardous of any branch of the 
Service would be stating the obvious. In Colonel 
Gowenlock’s own division—the famed First Di- 
vision of the A.E.F.—four hundred combat in- 
telligence scouts were kept in constant service 


Other Dutton Books especially well re- 
viewed by Current History and by leading 
critics: HITLER'S DRIVE TO THE 
EAST, by F. Elwyn Jones ($1.00), SINGLE 
TO SPAIN, by Keith Scott Watson ($1.75), 
THE STORY OF DICTATORSHIP by 
E. E. Kellett ($1.75), THE PROFITS OF 
WAR by Richard Lewinsohn ($3.00), A 
HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN 
THE 16TH CENTURY by Sir Charles 
Oman. (Illustrated, $6.00). 


and had to be replaced as soon as they fell below 
that number. Within a period of seven months, 
there were one thousand replacements. 
This is a story which can take its place with iter 
distinction in any war library. It tells of a type in ha 
of espionage that has heretofore been almost en- J cents 
tirely neglected and it is all the more appealing 
for its restraint and its lack of emphasis upon the Of w 
* sensational. a 
Send _ for free copy of “READ ite 
HISTORY AS IT FLOWS.”— Fammiar to most students of world affairs is the chart 
describing these and a number of Sec he his f the World W ¢ which 
other important, timely books. a a Smee 0 a oe : ar ; al 
re War and German ety is one of seve 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. concluding volumes. Now being brought to 4a 
CoP am Cvenee New York City close, the surveys include approximately 150 vol- 
umes published in a half-dozen different lan- 
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aa icks, “‘is the appearance of good books at twenty-five and thirty-five 
| ents apiece .. . it is highly encouraging to find on the first list such a 
tha ffook as MEN Wuo Leap Lapor (by Minton and Stuart) ... it is the 
om- Bory behind the stories in your newspapers, and it tells you what you 
© 18 feed to know to understand the day-to-day accounts . . . there are thou- 
3 ands of people who want just the information that is in this book, and 
In fley are very foolish if they don’t spend thirty-five cents to get it.” 
en- fell, so many thousands of uying it and the other Seal 
the [Books that we have doubled or our second list, includ- 
the ing the headliner LAGuAR RIZED BioGRAPHY by Jay 
- Franklin. Franklin’s path rdia’s in many places: in 
ted gvashington, in Italy, in N s brilliant critic of politics 
en fgand politicians is uniquely ess the career of New York’s 
ies. fighting mayor. This book a St ten of the Red Seal Books are 


now ready. If there is not ye%a eal Book dealer in your neighbor- 


fihood, there will be soon. Stores are being supplied at the rate of more 





he 
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promised a month ago, the first Red Seal 
Books are now ready. At last you can have 
your choice of these best books of the 
decade in handsome, sturdy, new editions, 
completely reset and redesigned, for 25c 
each—a $29.00 library for $2.50! 

If there is no Seal Book dealer in your 
neighborhood yet, you may order directly 
from us, using the handy coupon below. 
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guages. Their purpose has been to describe the 
effects of war upon civilization. The monumental 
work has been made all the more difficult, and 
important, since all civilization was involved jn 
the last world debacle. James T. Shotwell, Di- 
rector of the Division of Economics and History 
for the Endowment, is editor of the series. 

Mr. Bartholdy’s volume is subtitled “The 
Testament of a Liberal.” He tells of life in Ger. 
many during the black hell of the war and the 
years that followed. As published, however. the 
book does not tell quite the whole story, for Mr, 
Bartholdy’s death last year prevented a revision 
of the volume which would have brought it up to 
date and, as Dr. Shotwell points out in a preface. 
“filled in some of the lacunae, especially in the 
sections dealing with the economic effects of the 
war.” At the time of his death, the author was 
in exile from his native Germany, unable to 
reconcile himself with the prevailing form and 
dogma of government. 

Despite the lack of revision, the work is a docu- 
ment of the first importance. Here is a record 
of a nation which had developed its military sci- 
ence to the highest point ever reached by any 
nation up to the time of the World War. Here 
is a record of a nation which harnessed its last 
ounce of energy for the cause of the conflict. And 
here is a nation whose attempt at reconstruction 
culminated in the advent of a dictator who seems 
bent on returning to the original theme. 

Dr. Bartholdy’s investigation takes him from 
the years immediately preceding the war to the 
late post-war period. With painstaking research 
and careful documentation, he examines not only 
the economic structure of Germany during these 
years, but also the individual and _ collective 
moral makeup of the country. 


Y ov turn from Dr. Bartholdy’s book to Mr. Par- 


sons’ account of the famous Lafayette Escadrille 


in The Great Adventure. The Escadrille was a 
group of daring, hell-bent-for-leather aviators 
who organized themselves into a unit early in 1916 
and attached themselves to the French Army and 
stayed together until the entry of America in the 
war, when the Escadrille was broken up. 

Today, it seems impossible to believe that men 
have ever gone to war for war’s sake, yet it ap- 
pears from Mr. Parsons’ book that this was pre- 
cisely the case with the author and a number of 
other young Americans who virtually had to 
smuggle their way into war shortly after it broke 
out in 1914. Few of them were “over there” be- 
cause they felt they were fighting for a “cause”; 
most of them were seeking adventure, pure and 
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WHEN 
LABOR 
ORGANIZES 


By ROBERT R. R. BROOKS 


What actually happens when workers organize? Here is a clear, and 
impartial picture of the whole present labor situation including the 
C.1.0. and A.F. of L. dispute. Illustrated. $3.00 


The Colonial 
Period of 
American 

History 


VOLUME III 
By CHARLES MacLEAN ANDREWS 


This third volume in the distinguished 
series of which Volume I received the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1935, discusses the 
settlements of Pennsylvania, the Jer- 
seys, the Carolinas, Jamaica and New 


Netherland. $4.00 


The 
Folklore of 
Capitaiism 
By THURMAN 
W. ARNOLD 


The author of THE SyMBOLS oF Gov- 
ERNMENT continues his lively and pun- 
gent comment on the virtues, absurdi- 
ties and inconsistencies of modern 
institutions; this time it is “capi- 


talism.” $3.00 


The Savage Hits Back 


By JULIUS LIPS 


Here in this unique book the Savage, speaking in the universal 
language of objets d’art, gives for the first time his impressions 
of the white man. Bronislaw Malinowski in his Introduction 
says: “Professor Lips presents us with the only objective, 
clear, and telling documentation of native opinion on Euro- 
peans, because it is in the plastic and decorative arts that 


man expresses himself fully.” 


$5.00 
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THE 


VERB-FINDER 


The verb is the most important part 
of the sentence! Enrich your sen- 
tences with verbs that bite, verbs 
that seeth with action. 


The verb-finder is a storehouse of verbs ar- 
ranged in a manner that enables you in a 
moment to fix upon the perfect verb for each 
sentence. It consists of over 100,000 verbs 

rouped under the nouns with which they may 
« combined. 


These are actual verb and noun combina- 
tions tracked down from classic as well as 
modern sources. It is a dictionary-like arrange- 
ment of nouns under each of which there are 
from 20 to 100 choice verbs that blend per- 
fectly and make your sentences ring out 
resonantly. 


If you have experimented with synonym 
books and given up, don’t despair. Thousands 
of other persons also have been unable to 
obtain results with that type of language book. 
The VERB-FINDER, however, will develop 
results because of the ease with which it may 
be consulted. It will strengthen your literary 
power and create a dynamic style of writing 
that will astound you. 


The Verb-Finder is based on a revolutionary 
discovery that will recast present-day methods 
of word-finding. There are no agen in- 
structions, no involved, scholarly dissertations. 
The method is ridiculously simple. 


For example, suppose you wish to form a 
sentence, the action of which centers around 
the word “disease.” Looking under “disease” 
the following are a few of the verbs you will 


find: 


afflict with disease 
alleviate disease 

arrest disease 

contract disease 

convey disease 
exterminate disease 
fortify against disease 
foster disease 

immunize against disease 
induce disease 


intensify disease 
predispose to disease 
smite with disease 
disease flourishes 
disease lurks 

disease plagues 
disease rages 

disease ravages 
disease runs rampant 
disease stalks 
disease subsides 


Lack of space prevents us from tabulating the 
entire list of 88 verbs that the VERB-FINDER 
includes under “disease.” 


Verb-Finder is a beautiful cloth- 
bound book of over 500 pages. Size: 


61/4"x 91/,”. 


$3.00 Pav 
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simple. This, coupled with a hate of the “Huns.” 
found them on the side of France. 

The French were not anxious at first to avail 
themselves of their offers—at least, not in the 
aviation division, a branch of the service for 
which hundreds of young Frenchmen were clam- 
oring to enroll. Then again, there was the dan. 
ger of espionage. But with typical craftiness. the 
French correctly reasoned that the activities of 
the youthful Yankees would make good copy for 
the American papers and would serve as bait for 
United States support. In fact, without any mis. 
givings and without the slightest sense of regret, 
Mr. Parsons states with damaging candor that he 
believes the Lafayette Escadrille, of which he was 
a member, played a strong part in sucking Amer- 
ica into the war. He speaks of it as an accom. 
plishment. All that matters was that he and the 
others had their share of thrills: “It was a great 
adventure. . . . I wouldn’t swap my experiences, 
both at the front and in Paris, for all the money 
in the world.” 

And if war comes again tomorrow, Parsons 
will be off again for more thrills. “I hope that 
the next inevitable conflict comes along before I 
have to stagger to it with a cane, tripping over 
my long gray beard. Fed up at times as I was 
with the last, believe it or not, I'll be the first 
one there for the next.” He might have added, 
too, that he will be doing his part, as he did it 
once before, to pull millions of other Americans 
into war with him, Americans who see war as 
nothing more than legalized mass murder and 
for whom the only “great adventure” is the ad- 
venture of peace. 


Uncle Sam and Japan 


Or parTicULAR timeliness, especially now that 
President Roosevelt and the State Department 
seem committed to a policy of joint action with 
the League of Nations against Japan, is Forty 
Years of Japanese-American Relations, by Foster 
Rhea Dulles and Japan in American Public Opin- 
ion, by Eleanor Tupper and George E. McRey- 
nolds. 

It seems clear from Mr. Dulles’ book that if 
our State Department follows its own precedent 
in Far Eastern matters, it will continue to make 
bold declarations of policy whose possible effect 
will be nullified by conspicuous inaction: “We 
have advanced aggressively in defense of our in- 
terests, and on sober second thought have beat 4 
cautious retreat.” 

Now that Japan is at work in China with both 
knives drawn and no holds barred, the United 
States finds itself in the awkward position of 
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having to admit that it can no longer maintain the 
Open Door nor preserve China’s territorial in- 
tegrity. At the turn of the century, things were 
diferent. Uncle Sam then rode the crest of the 
imperialistic wave. He had brought the Philip- 
pines under his wing to give him dominance in 
the Pacific. He had invested heavily in China 
and set himself up as the self-appointed protec- 
tor of Chinese political and economic integrity. 
Japan was weak at the time and unable to do 
little except hide her envy and prepare for the 
day when she, too, could walk into China and 
say, “This much is mine.” 

That day has now come and there is little that 
we can do about it, unless, of course, we are will- 
ing to pay the price of interference. Mr. Dulles 
does not believe that the extent of our trade and 
investments in China affords any valid reason for 
us to risk war by doing anything that might pre- 
cipitate an incident. We have long discarded our 
imperialistic policies and are a member in good 
standing of the “haves” while Japan is still in 
the “have-nots.” Yet we do not think it is fair 
to stand by and watch China, a giant who has 
slumbered too long and who is thin and weak and 
cannot yet stand on his feet, dismembered and 
his pieces pinned to the imperialist mast of 
Nippon. In fact, there are many who will con- 
tend that if the ascent of the Rising Sun is not 
checked very soon, the entire Pacific area will be 
dominated by Japan and we will have to worry 
seriously for our own security. 


But Mr. Dulles is reassuring on this point. His 
study has convinced him that there are no ra- 
tional grounds for the fear that Japan has ex- 
pansion aims that involve this side of the Pa- 
cific. It is absurd, therefore, for us to fight today 
in fear of tomorrow. The best thing we can do, 
he believes, is to pick our way cautiously. There 
is little in the way of a definite stand that we 
can take since in numerous incidents of the past, 
particularly the Manchurian episode of 1931, we 
have convinced Japan that while we may wave a 
big stick and scowl, scold, and bluster, we really 
have no intention of cracking down and even if 
we did, it would hardly be anything more than a 
half-swing. 

Starting with the administration of President 
McKinley and the appointment of John Hay as 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles traces the develop- 
ment of the Open Door policy through the Boxer 
Rebellion, the Russo-Japanese War, the World 
War, the Washington Conference, and the Hoo- 
ver and Roosevelt administrations. He writes 
against a background of experience in the Far 
East as a teacher in Peiping and as a newspaper 


This autobiography arrives at a timely 
moment. It answers some insistent ques- 
tions, provides a background of under- 
standing which helps to clarify the current 
unrest in Soviet Russia. 


Eugene Lyons went to Moscow an ardent 
supporter of the Soviets. Although Assign- 
ment in Utopia covers his whole life, the 
major portion is devoted to the six years he 
spent in Russia reporting the Stalin regime 
for the American press. He returned to this 
country after six years, one of its most 
outspoken critics. 


Aside from its interest as a moving auto- 
biographical document, it contains an im- 
mense amount of information about the 
Five Year Plans in action, the forcible col- 
lectivization of farming, the demonstra- 
tion trials, the enormous spy system, the 
mass executions. The recent sensational 
trials and executions become immediately 
understandable against the background 
provided by Assignment in Utopia. 


by EUGENE LYONS 


Assignment 
in Utopia 


“Lyons has written a beautiful book. He 
went to Russia a convinced, enthusiastic 
Communist. What he saw there filled him 
with disillusion, but not with bitterness. 
To be able to write clearly, honestly, with 
tolerant intelligence, as he has written this 
book, makes it unique in the long line of 
books that have come out of Soviet 


Russia.” —William Allen White. 
Just out. 658 pages, $3.50 
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correspondent. His book shows careful planning 
and documentation and is well written. 


AN EXCELLENT complementary work to Forty 
Years of Japanese-American Relations is the ex. 
haustive work by Eleanor Tupper and George EF, 
McReynolds. Their Japan in American Public 
Opinion is a product of research for which years 
of painstaking work must have been necessary, 
As the most important phase of public opinion, 
newspapers and periodicals since the beginning 
of the century were examined for reference to 
Japan. Carefully examining and analyzing news. 
reports, editorials, articles, and special material 
appearing in the press, the authors have been 
careful to select the views which were most rep- 
resentative of public opinion at that time. 

American public opinion, it is clear from this 
work, has been an important factor in our for- 
eign policy toward Japan. Public opinion was 
deeply aroused almost six years ago over the 
Japanese attack on Shanghai, just as it is being 
aroused today over the Japanese attack on a 
wider front in China. But whether we can trans- 
late our indignation into an effective instrument 
for peace in the Far East is a question with which 
the State Department is attempting to cope at 
this time with more than a little difficulty. 

The record and analysis of public opinion has 
always been a fascinating study. It is even more 
engrossing in Japan in American Public Opinion 
for Americans, as the authors point out, are 
thinking more about the Far East today than 
ever before. 


Mr. Lippmann and Liberalism 


Tue Goop Society is another step in the evolu- 
tion of Walter Lippmann. The oneirocritic of the 
status quo has came a long way from his crusad- 
ing days on the old Everybody's Magazine when 
he worked with Lincoln Steffens and helped prove 
to the people of staid, ivy-vined Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, that their town was just as corrupt as 
any other. He has come a long way, too, from 
the beliefs he expressed in his Preface to Politics. 
Whether we are to accept The Good Society as 
the completion of his political and philosophical 
hegira is difficult to say. He admits that even as 
he wrote his latest book he discovered that many 
of the ideas with which he started to write had 
to be revised or scrapped altogether. 

You can admire Mr. Lippmann for his disarm- 
ing frankness when he says that for more than 
twenty years he has been writing about critical 
events with no better guide to their meaning 
“than the hastily improvised generalizations of 
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a rather bewildered man.” In this respect, he is 
no better than the rest of us. We live in a world 
of snap judgments where half-truths are the order 
of the day. 

But Mr. Lippmann is convinced that some- 
where there must be a solution: “Many a time I 
have wanted to stop talking and find out what I 
really believed. For I should have liked to 
achieve again the untroubled certainty and the 
assured consistency which are vouchsafed to those 
who can whole-heartedly commit themselves to 
some one of the many schools of doctrine.” 

Casting about, then, for a place to pitch his 
tent, he examined a wide stretch of territory, 
from the flat, arid, inviolate plains of extreme 
conservatism to the sharp ridges of extreme radi- 
calism. But though his wanderings took him from 
Right to Left he could find no attractive site. In 
this predicament, he decided to clear his own 
sround and erect his tent. As he worked at it, 
he discovered that his stakes were not perfectly 
suited and had to be whittled down, the ties had 
to be shortened, and a good part of the canvas 
had to be reinforced. 

When he finished, he stood off at a distance and 
surveyed the tent approvingly. But for all his 
original plans and for all his pains there is 
something very familiar about it all. Most-of it 
we have seen before and despite the manufac- 
tured locale, the tent bears something of a simi- 
larity to the tents pitched somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of the Right. Mr. Lippmann would invite 
into his tent all who believe in liberalism, liberty, 
and justice. Here life flows freely according to 
laissez-faire. “Its ideal is a fraternal association 
among free and equal men. To the initiative of 
individuals, secure in their rights and account- 
able to others who have equal rights, liberalism 
entrusts the shaping of the human destiny.” 

All the particular skills which Walter Lipp- 
man has developed as a writer and which have 
established for him one of the largest audiences 
ever to follow a political commentator have been 
brought into play in The Good Society. His 
genius for expressing himself with easy, effort- 
less grace; his choice of words that turn just 
right; his even, unhurried style; his facility for 
persuasion; his slow, deliberate use of logic, 
wearing down opposing arguments in the manner 
of an army of ants carefully leveling off a mound 
—all these you will find in Mr. Lippman’s latest 
work. The Good Society should cement the ties 
to all the author’s present friends. It will be 
interesting to observe the number of new ones 
it will make. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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The New Deal Falters 


American Republic has returned to 
normalcy. For normalcy, in both the 
political and economic sphere, would con- 
note the failure of the New Deal, and the 
eclipse of President Roosevelt. To speak of 
failure may be premature. And to speak of 
the eclipse of President Roosevelt may not 
jibe with the facts. Certainly, as his trip 
through the West demonstrated, President 
Roosevelt’s personal popularity has not 
diminished. Nor would it be intelligent to 
state that his political prestige has entirely 
disintegrated. In the brawl over his court 
bill, the primary objective of his opponents 
was clear enough—to destroy him and with 
him the New Deal. As for the popular 
myth that the Supreme Court plays the role 
of Father in the Freudian psychology of the 
average American, as the King plays the 
part of Father to the average Englishman, 
that myth was evaporated. For the average 
American as singularly callous concerning 
the fate of his psyche Papa. It disturbed 
him not at all that the President was ad- 
ministering an undignified drubbing to the 
Supreme Court. Nor did it, apparently, 
concern him that the President failed to do 
so. This attitude on the part of the average 
American would unfortunately presage a 
tragic chapter for the remainder of the 
President’s incumbency. 
Apparently, there is nothing in the Presi- 
dent’s tactics upon which to place a finger 
and say: by this token the President was 


Prrrserin it is too soon to say that the 


destroyed. Not even the defeat of the Su- 
preme Court Bill can be so designated. It 
was significant, of course, but only for the 
fact that, at this point, the President and 
his partisans met the enemy in force. What 
was revelatory was the resource and power 
of the opposition to the New Deal. 

Again Democratic history would seem to 
repeat itself. President Wilson also dared 
direct the dynamic forces released in a 
nation shaken from its lethargy by the War. 
He also attempted to turn the nation from 
old paths into new. At the time, it was said 
that the cynicism of the post-War years de- 
feated him; that he would not have failed 
had he been a more flexible man of less 
academic demeanor. Yet no more perfect 
combination of personality, tenacity, and 
strategy could have met in one man more 
successfully than in President Roosevelt. It 
was supposed in 1933 that, given the op- 
portunity of the depression which, in effect, 
shook the nation from its lethargy no less 
than did the War, President Roosevelt, with 
his skill in political combinations, would 
have achieved his objectives with the mini- 
mum of friction. However, the facts are to 
the contrary. Objectives gained have been 
at the expense of broader, more profound 
social aims. Hydroelectric dams have been 
constructed, the forests conserved, the mild 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
placed in watch upon the Stock Exchange, 
and yet the ingrained habit of laissez faire 
is still with us healthy and unharmed. For 
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CHILD’S HEALTH. 


the preservation of this latter vice the 
Democratic Party may claim full credit. 
For the former accomplishments the Presi- 
dent may curtsey. For the staggering deficit 
in the national treasury no one man nor 
group of men may be credited or blamed. 
The responsibility belongs to the people 
who must shortly pay the bill. 


Congressional Failure 


In a normal period the record of the 75th 
Congress would have been noteworthy and 
pleasantly surprising. But, in its time, that 
same Congress is infamous for what it 
didn’t do. Among the abandoned wreckage 
of the session lie the Wages and Hours Bill, 
its companion the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and a vital plan for the reorganization 
of the whole Federal Administration 
machinery. That this last project, incor- 
porating a professional civil service, was 
quickly throttled by the “pork-barrel” poli- 
ticians is not so surprising as the fact that 
its defeat indicated once and for all that the 
Washington politicians were ascendant over 
President Roosevelt. The fate of the other 
two bills merely confirmed this truth. The 
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Old Guard Southern Democrats destroyed 
the Wages and Hours Bill in the interest of 
their textile mills, dependent, like their 
cotton fields, on sweated labor. With that 
bill went its complement, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, that purposed through a 
powerful central control to work from the 
planning of scarcity, to the planning of 
abundance. In order to achieve this, the 
first essential was to raise the demand for 
food, clothing, and shelter among the Op- 
pressed third of our population, and above 
all the degraded proletariat of the South. 
This was the purpose of the AAA. What 
would follow depended entirely upon the 
strength and diffusion of this newly created 
purchasing power. Secretary Wallace be- 
lieved it would gain strength with such 
rapidity that, within two years, crop con- 
trol would change from one of scarcity to 
one of abundance. 

This was the social program wrecked by 
the rebellious Democratic majority in Con- 
gress. President Roosevelt was left with 
the wreckage, a man still popular with the 
people, though lacking the support of his 
party. Without the enactment of that social 
program, the New Deal will have failed. 
What next? 


Reform and the Major Parties 


The President has gone to the people, 
and has returned reassured of their con- 
tinuing support and with renewed deter- 
mination to press his program to a logical 
conclusion. At present, his immediate 
plans are obscure. Calling a special session 
of Congress may avail him little. Faced 
with the hostility of a large number of his 
party any positive attempt to enact vital 
legislation will meet almost certain sabo- 
tage in committee. To overcome this prob- 
ability the President must organize a large 
enough public opinion to intimidate the 
saboteurs. Possibly he can, although there 
is evidence enough that mass opinion has 
been largely dissipated by the first wave 
of fictitious economic recovery. 

Unfortunately, the two major parties 
blanket class interest. There is no way, at 
present, for the President to isolate those 
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groups within his party most sympathetic 
to his legislation. In accepting the polit- 
ical leadership of his party he accepted not 
only the proletariat but also the economic 
bourbons. His recent experiences with the 
reactionary wing of his party should be a 
salutary lesson to all those progressives 
who still hold the unrealistic view that re- 
form can be affected through one of the 
major parties. That is an illusion. And no 
one is more qualified to testify to its il- 
lusory nature than President Roosevelt. 


Quarantining 


pledged the New Deal Administra- 

tion to a “concerted effort” with 
other peace-loving nations to “quarantine” 
aggressor nations. Anxious statesmen 
throughout the world were reassured or an- 
tagonized in direct ratio to their political 
philosophy. While it was left for The Times 
of London to express the foreign states- 
men’s collective reactions. Said The Times: 
“Mr. Roosevelt was defining an attitude and 
not a program.” 

Thus, with the United States declared in, 
began the biggest poker game in the world. 
Britain deals the cards, and there are those 
who say the deck is cold. 

Where then, does the United States 
stand? It is patent that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech described a tentatively emerging 
foreign policy in fundamental conflict with 
the Neutrality Act on the statute books. 
First, because it explicitly rejects the theory 
that the United States can avoid the risks 
of war through isolation. Secondly, be- 
cause it affirms the necessity of combining 
with other nations to uphold the principles 
of international law and order. Thirdly, 
because it commits the United States to a 
policy of positive action to suppress inter- 
national lawlessness. 

The Neutrality Act is too well known to 
discuss its logical checks to the above 
enumerations. At all odds, it is an his- 
torical fact that logic, and even reality, is 
invariably destroyed whenever the morality 
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Until the Spring of 1937, the President 
might have thought that he had success- 
fully out-manéuvered the professional 
politicians. Through personal charm, ruth- 
less opportunism, and mobile tactics he ap- 
peared victorious until that time when, for 
lack of breath, he paused. Then the Old 
Guard fired. And Roosevelt, like many an- 
other progressive operating within the pre- 
serve of one of our major parties, has been 
done to death when apparently on the verge 
of triumph. 


the Agegressors 


of international obligations takes the field. 
And the President’s speech was nothing if 
not moral. Nor is this surprising from a 
man whose early maturity was shaped with- 
in sight and sound of that brilliant logician 
of morality, Woodrow Wilson. For in the 
President we reap the sowing of Wilsonian 
idealism. With this difference: President 
Roosevelt realizes that a loaded shotgun 
behind the door is, above and beyond all 
treaties, the best guarantor of peace in this 
present pathological world. 
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That Loaded Shotgun 

He has shaken the Navy from its apathy 
and has lavished money on the Army. 
Never, since 1917, has an administration 
been so solicitous of the welfare of the 
armed forces. In brief, the President be- 
lieves that a strong military and naval 
force will guarantee absolute independence 
of action, for the United States in whatever 
scheme of collective security appears neces- 
sary. Unlike Woodrow Wilson, it is his 
plan to retain for the nation an independ- 
ence of judgment and a right to examine 
all problems as they arise in the light of 


The Rome-Berlin 


O ONE can say what transpired be- 
tween Adolf Hitler and Benito 
Mussolini during the latter’s visit to 

Germany. Conversations of importance 
must have taken place between the two dic- 
tators in the few moments remaining after 
the orgy of military displays, fascist propa- 
ganda, and visits to munitions plants; there 
were mutual problems concerning a possi- 
ble four-power pact, Austria, the war 
against communism, Spain, and so forth. 
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selfish interest. Such an attitude eliminates 
the possibility of embarrassing commit. 
ments in advance to abide by the decisions 
of foreign governments. 

However, the day inevitably will come 
when the United States must choose be. 
tween action or inaction. And it is to this 
day that the foreign nations look. What 
will the United States do then? 

Specifically, Britain is most interested in 
the disposition of the United States Navy if 
and when League sanctions are imposed 
upon Japan. There is a strong possibility 
that Japan, faced with an oil shortage, 
would not hesitate to break the embargo 
with a preliminary attack upon the British 
naval base at Hong Kong. Certainly she 
could win an easy victory. What then? 
The British are compelled to keep their 
navy in the Mediterranean and the North 
Sea, checking Italy and Germany respec- 
tively. Few ships could be spared for action 
in the Far East. Thus, it was in the light of 
these facts that The Times of London chose 
to call the President’s words “an attitude 
and not a program.” 


At present, the American Navy is con- 
centrated in the Pacific. If, having joined 
a collective security group, a measure of 
coercion was necessary against Japan, 
would the United States be prepared to act? 
Would we be prepared to use force? These 
questions must be answered soon. For the 
United States has only recently endorsed 
strict neutrality and isolation. It cannot 
afford two policies. 


Bargain Counter 


There was also, of course, the professed 
aim of cementing the “Rome-Berlin axis.” 
But essentially the meeting was a conveni- 
ent opportunity for driving short-term bar- 
gains—bargains between the two fascist 
powers themselves and between the mem- 
bers of the Rome-Berlin axis and the out- 
side world. As such, the much-ballyhooed 
meeting of the giants scarcely possessed 
permanent significance. 

Mussolini arrived with some good cards. 
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Neville Chamberlain, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, had recently held out a 
friendly hand. While the Nyon Agreement 
had left Germany and Italy out in the cold, 
Italy had gained promises of “practical 
modifications” to permit her participation 
in the naval control and had been recog- 
nized as a “great Mediterranean power.” 
She had, furthermore, been invited by 
Britain and France to attend a three-power 
conference on intervention in Spain. It is 
doubtful, however, whether these implied 
threats of desertion to the democratic 
powers were sufficient to persuade Germany 
to lend sufficient assistance to pull Italy out 
of her Spanish venture with success. It is 
estimated by military authorities that from 
50,000 to 100,000 more foreign “volun- 
teers” will be needed to ensure a rebel vic- 
tory. Germany is now only lukewarm in 
her efforts to help out General Franco; the 
General Staff is opposed to the venture, and 
considerations of economic resources are 
discouraging to the assumption of further 
burdens. It is also doubtful whether Italy 
would be willing to throw in Austria as an 
additional enticement. 


Beginning of the Anti-Fascists 

The Mussolini-Hitler meeting was also 
conducted with a view to driving bargains 
with the rest of the world. The two dicta- 
tors have so thoroughly established them- 
selves as the bad boys of Europe that they 
can say, in effect, to other nations, “What 
will you pay us to behave?” at the same 
time as they parade their weapons of war. 

The immediate objective of this policy 
has been to buy off the formation of a 
strong anti-fascist front, based upon Great 
Britain, France, and Soviet Russia, and 
particularly directed against fascist inter- 
vention in Spain. Such a development 
seemed not improbable, and at the Nyon 
conference it appeared that at last the non- 
fascist powers were going to take a strong 
stand, even if only because their vital inter- 
ests in the Mediterranean were being too 
seriously threatened. And the British and 
French notes demanding the removal of 
Italian “volunteers” from Spain, backed 
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by the threat of opening up the French 
frontier, confirmed the impression. Later 
reports, however, announced the _ with- 
drawal of this threat—the only one likely 
to be effective—and the restriction of de- 
mands to rights in the Balearics and North 
Africa. The bluster of the two dictators 
seems to have been successful once again. 


Bargaining for Money 


From a long range point of view, the 
Mussolini-Hitler meeting was less success- 
ful. The prime need of both dictators is 
money. Great Britain has the funds; but 
she is keeping them as a final trump card 
with which to exact political conditions 
from Italy or Germany. These conditions 
the dictators do not wish to concede. The 
only other nation in a position to help them 
financially is the United States, who would 
not demand the same political guarantees. 
Germany and Italy have tried to raise 
money here before, and there is little doubt 
that the joint pronouncements of Hitler 
and Mussolini during their gala week were 
aimed at this country. Hence the profes- 
sions of peace and the emphasis upon Ger- 
many and Italy as the great barriers against 
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bolshevism. It is, however, inconceivable 
that either nation will succeed in raising a 
loan in the United States in the face of legis- 
lative obstacles and the temper of the Ad- 
ministration and the people. 


(Geneva Stirs 


League of Nations appeared on the 

front pages. That reports under a 
Geneva date-line are now doing so is due to 
the fact that the most promising sign of the 
month—the reawakening of the democratic 
nations—has been reflected in small flurries 
of League activity. The Spanish question, 
after a bleak and fruitless period in the 
hands of the London non-intervention com- 
mittee, was raised once more at Geneva, 
while it was impossible that a major con- 
flict like the Sino-Japanese war should 
escape the consideration of a body with any 
pretensions whatsoever as a peace-maker. 


[' IS a long time since news of the 


Spain Comes to Geneva 


Premier Negrin of the Valencia Govern- 
ment threw the Spanish question into the 
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The Axis is Flimsy 


Finally, there are strategic considera- 
tions which effectively threaten the perma- 
nence of the “Rome-Berlin axis.” Italy is 
essentially concerned with the Mediterra- 
nean; Germany’s aims are thoroughly con- 
tinental, and she can find no satisfaction in 
promoting Mussolini’s ambitions in “mare 
nostrum.” By the same token, Italy has no 
vital interest in Germany’s ambitions in 
southeastern Europe; in fact, she has a 
positive distaste for them. Whatever com- 
munity of ideals the two dictators may pro- 
fess, Mussolini would not like to see Ger- 
many occupying Austria and bordering on 
the semi-Italianized Tyrol. Germany in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, next to Yugo- 
slavia and Roumania would be nearly as 
unwelcome. The Berlin to Bagdad highway 
cuts across Italy’s ambitions in the Balkans, 

For these reasons, the fascist entente is a 
pretty flimsy affair, rigged up to gain ad- 
vantages in diplomatic bargaining, but 
with no fundamental unity. Diplomati- 
cally, it has been eminently successful, but 
only on the basis of a bluff which some- 
body ought to call pretty soon. 


in Her Sleep 


lap of the League, complaining of the for- 
eign invasion and asking aid in obtaining 
materials. His proposals, however, found 
the major parties to the argument at odds. 
Senor Del Vayo and Maxim Litvinov 
argued warmly for the dropping of the non- 
intervention sham, but were opposed in the 
committee by Mr. Walter Elliott of Great 
Britain and, less enthusiastically, by M. 
Yvon Delbos of France. Subsequently, 
however, the League political commission 
pointed to the presence of a “veritable for- 
eign army corps” in Spain and put the 
whole neutrality issue up to Italy, implying 
the abandonment of non-intervention if her 
volunteers were not withdrawn. This strong 
report, not surprisingly, failed to gain the 
necessary unanimous approval of the As- 
sembly. Spain could also count herself the 
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loser in that she failed of reélection to her 
“permanent” non-permanent seat on the 
Council of the League. But the stirrings in 
the League did coincide with more insistent 
English and French demands that Italy 
withdraw and, later, by new reminders by 
the French General Staff that they would 
not hold themselves responsible for any- 
thing that might happen to France should 
Spain fall into the hands of the fascist 
powers. 


Japan and the League 


The story of Japan and the League shows 
that there is in Geneva infinitely more 
agreement over the Far East than over 
Spain; infinitely less chance of action. 

In fact, it must have been a jarring mo- 
ment for the assembled statesmen when Dr. 
Wellington Koo blandly brought them into 
contact with a nasty reality in the words “I 
have the honor to invite you to take cogni- 
ance of the fact that Japan has invaded 
China.” The Chinese delegate sought to in- 
voke articles X, XI, and XVII of the Cove- 
nant. Under the first of these members of 
the League undertook to preserve each 
other’s territorial integrity; under the sec- 
ond, any threat of war was to be considered 
a matter of concern to the whole League; 
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and the third was designed to make possible 
the imposition of sanctions in the event of 
a non-member state (as Japan is) going to 
war against a‘member. Note that there is 
no reference to a state of war being in 
existence or to Japanese aggression; in 
other words, Dr. Koo put China’s case be- 
fore the League in a modified form and in 
such a way that the imposition of sanctions 
against an aggressor would have to be dis- 
cussed. 

Following a time-honored custom, the 
League referred the matter to a committee 
—in this case, the Far Eastern Advisory 
Committee, set up during the original Man- 
churian conflict. This step was taken for 
two reasons: In the first place, it conveni- 
ently postponed all discussion of enforcing 
economic or military sanctions against 
Japan. Secondly, the United States were 
represented on this particular body, and as 
the American attitude towards the Far East- 
ern conflict was expected to be the deter- 
minant of Europe’s point of view, the 
thought was a happy one. 

On September 27, the Advisory Commit- 
tee condemned the brutality of the Japa- 
nese air-raids. The same day the British 
sent another protest note to Japan. Two 
days later, the League Assembly approved 
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South Wales Echo 


JAPAN REPLIES! 


the Advisory Committee’s resolution; at the 
same time Japan announced that she would 
consider no change in her policy. 


America Takes the Lead 


The Far Eastern Advisory continued to 
meet, and was about to issue another reso- 
lution on October 5 when President Roose- 
velt made his highly important announce- 
ment concerning the “quarantining” of 
aggressor nations. The tone of the commit- 
tee’s resolution was immediately stiffened 
by this significant shift in American policy, 
and it issued a strong statement condemn- 
ing Japan as an invader and treaty viola- 
tor. The American Administration ex- 
pressed agreement with the resolution, and 
on October 7 the United States appeared 
ready to accept an invitation to the pro- 
pesed nine-power conference. In the mean- 
time, the parliamentary opposition, labor 
and church groups, and peace societies in 
Great Britain were calling for a boycott on 
Japanese goods. 

Consequently, there is now a strong 
“moral” united front against Japan, with 


the United States taking the lead. There is 
talk of economic action. There is, however, 
no disposition on anybody’s part to walk 
into the Far East and help China fight her 
battles. This last factor can be understood. 
But it is also true that it would be the only 
way of stopping Japan. Economic sane- 
tions, applied on a universal scale, might 
slow her down—but much wishful thinking 
has been done about both their probability 
and their enforcement. It is also clear that 
the European powers are so engaged in 
their own worries that they are not likely to 
take more than “moral” action, which 
would be useless. In the final analysis, if 
China wants any substantial and effective 
help, she will have to look to Soviet Rus- 
sia. The two nations have signed a non- 
aggression pact: Russian troops have 
massed on the border, and the Russian Am- 
bassador to China paid a hurried and 
mysterious visit to Moscow. But at the 
moment Russian intervention is only an 
unknown possibility: the Soviet has its wor- 
ries to the West as well and does not want 
war on two fronts. 





THIS BE NEUTRALITY? 


The President’s pronouncement finds 


the people caught in a sore dilemma 


‘By THE EDITORS 


HE United States Administration has 

conducted its foreign policy on the 

basis of a new compromise every 
twenty-four hours. This procedure, at first 
apparent as an unfortunate aping of the 
time-honored English custom of “muddling 
through,” is no more than a direct reflection 
of a public opinion groping confusedly be- 
tween two direct alternatives—isolation or 
international cooperation. 

The choice is not a new one. But it has 
been thrown into sharp relief during the 
last two years. Few Americans welcomed 
the sight of Mussolini gobbling up Ethiopia 
with fascist avidity. But they were not sure 
what to do about it. They disliked the idea 
of joining the League in applying sanc- 
tions. But, when the League nations passed 
the buck and blamed the non-participation 
of the United States in the proposed oil ban, 
they felt somehow that their moral status 
had been impaired. 

Again, they wanted none of the Spanish 
war, and the State Department imposed an 
embargo on the exports of arms to that 
country. But when it was realized that this 
embargo did not apply to Italy and Ger- 
many, who were in the war up to their 
necks, and that it therefore operated in a 
discriminatory way against the Spanish 
loyalists, there immediately arose an out- 
cry for its extension to the fascist powers. 
In addition, many American individuals 
saw fit to fight in the Spanish war—pre- 
dominantly on the anti-fascist side; organi- 
zations formed to assist one or another of the 
parties to the conflict were preponderantly 
pro-loyalist, and as the war progressed most 
Americans began to exercise their well- 
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known favoritism for what they saw as the 
cause of democracy, and some felt that 
something ought to be done about it. 

It was, however, the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict that brought the dilemma into its 
sharpest focus. While the Japanese were 
merely continuing their policy of gradually 
absorbing , North China, relatively little 
concern was felt in this country over the 
developments. When, however, the first at- 
tack was launched on Shanghai, the war 
was immediately transposed to America’s 
doorstep. There were American invest- 
ments, trading interests, marines, battle- 
ships, and prestige involved. The press 
started to shriek about Japanese atrocities; 
“horror pictures” appeared in the tabloids. 
This war was infinitely closer than the 
seemingly remote affair in Spain. 

Americans are at one in announcing their 
perfervid desire to keep out of war. It 
would be surprising if they were otherwise. 
But the matter is not quite as simple as 
that. Peace, like war, demands its price, 
and Americans are far from unanimous as 
to the conditions under which they feel they 
can command this peace. This query 
thrusts itself promiscuously into the press, 
over the air-waves, through offices, and into 
the home. And least of all are Americans 
certain that the present Neutrality Act is 
the most satisfactory answer to this ever- 
recurring alternative—isolation or coopera- 
tion. 


Unneutral Neutrality 

At this juncture, it is timely to consider 
the 1937 Neutrality Act and its implica- 
tions. The bare bones of the present legisla- 
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tion are as follows: The first part of the 
act is mandatory; it comes into operation 
as soon as the President officially declares 
that a state of war exists abroad. Its pri- 
mary provision is the ban on the shipment 
of arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
to the belligerents. Of almost equal im- 


. 


portance is the prohibition of loans to 
warring nations. 

The second—the “cash and carry”—part 
of the act is discretionary. The President 
need only invoke it if he deems it necessary. 
Under it he may place an embargo upon the 
export of any other products, besides war 
materials, unless they have already been 
paid for by some foreign government or 
other agency. 

There is America’s neutrality legislation. 
It has been duly inscribed on the statute 
books, ready to be put into operation at a 
moment’s notice. One certainly does not 
have to look far to find a state of war to 
which it might be applied. Why, then, has 
it not been invoked? 

The first and least convincing reason is 
that no war has yet been declared. Modern 
diplomatic technique seems to demand 
straight aggression without any considera- 
tion of breaking off diplomatic relation- 
ships. There is also the argument that, were 
the President to invoke the Neutrality Act 
in connection with the Sino-Japanese war, 
he would obviously brand Japan as an ag- 
gressor. This would impose upon the 
League of Nations the duty of invoking 
against Tokyo the article of the Covenant 
which provides for sanctions against an in- 
ternational lawbreaker—a highly embar- 
rassing situation! 

Neither of these explanations can be said 
The answer lies in the 
nature of the 1937 Neutrality Act and the 
time at which it was evolved. With the act 
in operation, banning the shipment of 
American arms to belligerents and selling 


to cover the case. 


only to those who can put cash on the 
barrel-head, the natural consequence would 
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be the strengthening of the power with the 
best domestic arms industry, with control 
of the sea-routes, and with the most credit, 
It so happens that the act was devised at 
time when war seemed much more im. 
minent in Europe than in the Far East, 
And, in the event of a European war, the 


act would obviously work to the advantage 


of Great Britain and France as against Ger. 
many and Italy. Americans could find no 
fault with that. They could have their 
neutrality and at the same time help out 
the democratic nations. 

But when the war scene shifted to the Far 
East, the story changed immediately. In 
this instance, the act would obviously favor 
Japan, with her superior industrial re. 
sources and dominant navy. This consum-. 
mation would, however, go entirely against 
the grain of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, who see Japan as the ruthless, mili- 
taristic imperialist, and China—to a lesser 
degree and by a considerable stretch of the 
imagination—as the defender of democ- 
racy. 

By this time it is apparent that the 1937 
Neutrality Act is not a neutrality act but an 
isolation act. It passes no judgment upon 
the rights and wrongs of a given war: it 
knows that it will hurt someone, but doesn’t 
mind whom as long as America is not en- 
tangled. It is apparent, too, that most 
Americans are also isolationist, in that they 
are anxious to keep out of others’ disputes, 
but that they are not neutral. The 1937 act 
as applied to Europe suits them all right: 
but its partiality as applied to the Far East 
conflicts directly with their preference for 
China. 
tion in pursuing the obvious course. 

Realizing that day-to-day compromises 
cannot constitute a satisfactory foreign pol- 


Hence the Administration’s hesita- 


icy, Americans are groping towards a more 
permanent solution of their dilemma, be- 
fore events thrust an undesired solution 
upon them. 

On the one hand stand those who favor 
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> neutrality 
) adopt the fatalistic attitude that America is 


Can This Be Neutrality? 


greater American participation in the af- 
fairs of the outside world. They do so for 


) a variety of reasons. There are business in- 
» terests who find their life in international 
' trade. They are skeptical of the efficacy of 


legislation. They generally 
hound to become involved in any major 
conflict in any event. Therefore, they say, 


we might as well enter the next war rich as 


| poor; let’s make hay while the sun shines 


and, come the post-war revolution, we'll at 
least dangle from lampposts with a few 


shekels in our pockets. Others drape their 


arguments in more ideological terms. 
America, they say, ought to cooperate with 
the League of Nations. We wished that in- 
stitution upon Europe, then ruined it by our 
desertion; we must now assume our proper 
role in the world. Or, they say, we cannot 
see Great Britain inundated by the fascist 
hordes, or China overwhelmed by the im- 
perialistic orgies of Japan. We must stand 
with England to preserve the peace. 

These groups are small numerically, 
though occupying places of power. Cate- 
gorically, they are the traders, the inter- 
nationalists, and the militarists. In order 
of importance the traders come first, with 
the internationalists still too confused to 
maintain a strong line, while the militarists 
eliminate themselves strategically, since 
one and all agree that American forces can- 
not prosecute a war to a successful conclu- 
sion in the Far East. Such, at least, was the 
order accepted by the neutrality partisans 
as being the battle line of their opponents. 
That this appraisal of the enemy forces was 
not correct did not become known until 
President Roosevelt revealed the true posi- 
tions on October 5. For the moment, how- 
ever, this article will concern itself only 
with the events leading up to the destruc- 
tion of neutrality. 

Despite the avowed national policy, as 
chrystalized in the Neutrality Act, that 
trade must be abandoned in those areas 
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where continued activity would involve the 
United States in war, it became evident, a 
few weeks after Japan invaded Shanghai, 
that we were fumbling in that very direc- 
tion. In early September, it was established 
that our naval forces, for tactical expe- 
dience, had worked out plans in the Far 
East for combined naval action with the 
British arm. 

For a long time it has been known to the 
exponents of neutrality that the tactics of 
the State Department under Secretary Hull 
in promoting foreign trade had been dia- 
metrically opposed to the policy of neutral- 
ity embargoes and the abandonment of 
trading areas in the event of hostilities. 
Provided with such knowledge, it shouldn’t 
have surprised the neutrality partisans that 
the combined action of the naval arm with 
the past policy of the State Department 
would serve to sterilize the national policy 
of isolation. If this were not enough, other 
factors soon made their appearance. 

In warning American citizens to evacuate 
the war zone, or remain at their own risk, 
President Roosevelt was significantly silent 
concerning the disposition of the Far East- 
ern naval squadron and the armed marines 
deployed on the mainland. Concurrently 
the State Department and the Navy, by 
word and action, made it quite plain to all 
interested parties that withdrawal was no 
part of the Government’s policy. And to 
clarify this attitude, Admiral Yarnell pro- 
mulgated an official policy in Shanghai on 

September 21, 1937. He announced that 
the Commander-in-Chief (a position occu- 
pied at all times by the President of the 
United States) would employ “United 
States naval forces—so as to offer all possi- 
ble protection and assistance to our 
nationals in cases where needed. Naval 
vessels will be in ports where American 
citizens are concentrated and will remain 
there until it is no longer possible or neces- 
sary to protect them or until they have been 
evacuated. This policy, based on our duties 
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and obligations, will be continued as long 
as the present controversy between China 
and Japan exists and will continue in full 
force even after our nationals have been 
warned to leave China and after an oppor- 
tunity to leave has been given.” 

Note, then, that the Government of the 
United States, during the first stages of the 
conflict, had three official policies, either 
one capable of being substituted for the 
other in the event of a show-down with the 
American people. They can best be de- 
scribed in terms of a dynamic policy, a 
positive policy, and a policy of improvisa- 
The neutrality legislation and the 
sentiment it embodies ostensibly works 
along positive lines, while the agrandize- 
ment of trade and the assumption of inter- 
national responsibilities is the dynamic 
element still powerful enough, if we are to 
believe President Roosevelt, to nullify iso- 
lationist sentiment. Complementary to this 
latter combine was the policy of improvisa- 
tion calculated to screen the sabotage of 
any effective neutrality action. 

Thus, the peace societies and the isola- 
tionists have just cause to complain. It is 
their view that effective action under the 
neutrality legislation was wrecked by per- 
sons in places of power within the Ad- 
ministration. They point out the contradic- 
tion of Secretary Hull’s position. In his 
public speeches he waved the moral princi- 
ple, implying, at the same time, that such 
principles will most certainly involve the 
United States in armed crusades. And yet 
this same Mr. Hull, apparently, was coldly 
aloof to suggestions of joint action with 
any foreign power to invoke the Nine-Power 
Pact. 

Nor was Mr. Hull any less contradictory, 
in the eyes of the isolationists, than was the 
President in his imposition of a partial 
embargo on arms and ammunitions carried 
in Government-owned ships. Such a move 
was neither fish, fowl, nor fair game. 


tion. 


Rather, it was a gesture to partisans of 
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isolation and _ peace-pressure groups 
amounting to less than nothing in relation 
to the President’s larger powers under the 
Neutrality Act. 

Today, there are only four Government. 
own 2d ships running regular schedules be. 
tween the United States and the Orient, 
Dwarfing this embargo is the fact that 
nearly $15,000,000 worth of military sup. 
plies have recently been ordered in the 
United States for delivery to China. 

It is argued by the internationalists that 
to go further with the neutrality embargoes 
would irreparably hurt China. But if this 
is true, the isolationists reply, then the 
President is already guilty of un-neutrality. 
In short, he has openly taken sides with 
China. And the longer the war continues, 
the more flagrant will become this prefer- 
ence. 

The international element in the United 
States has already proclaimed China a 
democratic power, and, therefore, deserving 
assistance against the aggression of the so- 
And Britain and 
France are also democratic powers. By 
such reasoning, the isolationists object, the 
United States would have also to defend 
them. But, the isolationists ask, what have 
the imperialistic rackets of Britain and 
France in China to do with democracy? 
What has the dictatorial Chiang Kai-shek 
to do with the democratic form of govern- 
ment? These are the questions that must 
be answered by the whole nation, that can- 
not be answered by a chief executive 
whether he be a President or a prophet. 

Thus the isolationists plead their case. 
They point out that the essence of trade 
neutrality is that it be made automatic. 
This lesson they learned from the present 
Neutrality Act. For Congress placed in the 
hands of the President the discretionary 
power to act after, and not) before, a state 
of war has been declared. In the heat of 
conflict he must decide whether or not 4 


called fascist powers. 


war is actually in progress. 





THE CASE FOR CHINA 


° 
Japan’s demands for “cooperation” mean 


dismemberment and ultimate chaos for all 


By WILLIAM SEAVER WOODS 
Former Editor of The Literary Digest 


in all the row-de-dow over there is to 

win China’s lasting friendship! The 
Japanese Army is striving “for the attain- 
ment of enduring peace in East Asia!” So 
said Hirota, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
a few days ago. In other words, we are 
witnessing a cave-man courtship, where the 
bridegroom clubs his inamorata a crack 
over the head, and drags her home by the 
hair. It is the familiar newspaper story of 
the suitor who shoots the girl who jilts him. 
“Love me or I will kill you!” Japan is 
machine-gunning the Chinese to cement 
international friendship! 

Of course that sounds like comic-opera 
stuff, but if we just phrase it differently, it 
comes out as clear as daylight. “We are 
fighting anti-Japanese movements in 
China,” said the Foreign Minister. “We 
want to see China governed by statesmen 
who can maintain friendly relations with 
us.” “After all,” he declared, “Japan and 
China are neighbors and old friends, and it 
should not be difficult to realize an ideal 
of mutual prosperity and well-being.” And 
a few days later, Mr. Hirota added that 
“Japan has no other objective than to see 
a happy, tranquil North China.” To bring 
this about, Japan is going to “take a reso- 
lute attitude and compel China to mend her 
ways,” he told the Diet. By this he said 
he meant that the statesmen of China are to 
“be brought to take a broad view of East 
Asia, that they speedily realize their mis- 
takes, and that, turning a new leaf, they will 


: NOW turns out that Japan’s real aim 


act in unison with the high aim and aspira- 
tions of Japan.” 

There it is, in a nutshell. So it is well 
worth exploration, for it may be vitally im- 
portant for us to know what “the high 
aims and aspirations of Japan” are, and 
what will follow when the 400,000,009 
Chinese “act in unison” with them. It 
sounds formidable, to say the least. 

That is why I took this statement to 
leading Chinese authorities in New York 
City, to find out what it meant. I sat down 
and asked them frankly: 

“‘What are the ‘anti-Japanese movements’ 
in China that are so serious as to bring on 
this conflict?” 

“Is Japan trying to control China?” 

“Ts her ‘high aim and aspiration’ to con- 
trol all Asia, dominate the Pacific, and 
become the leading power in the world?” 

“Can China drive out the Japanese?” 

These searching questions go straight to 
the heart of the matter. If we can find the 
answers, we shall know much more about 
the destiny of a big part of the human 
race, and how it is going to affect John 
Smith of Smithville, U. S. A. 

“What are the ‘anti-Japanese move- 
ments’ in China?” I asked Mr. Chih 
Meng, Director of the China Institute in 
America. Mr. Meng is tall and scholarly, 
quiet and deliberate in speech, but his 
words are penetrating, incisive, and show 
a firm grasp of the situation. He is the 
author of a book entitled China Speaks, 
and as I was referred to him by the Chinese 
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Consul General, we can take it that when 
Mr. Meng speaks, China speaks. 

“An ‘anti-Japanese movement’ in China,” 
‘said Mr. Meng, “is any movement to 
keep Japan from getting control of China. 
Anyone who tries to protect China from 
Japan is declared to be ‘anti-Japanese.’ 
Japan avers that it respects the independ- 
ence and integrity of China and wants only 
peace and order and friendly relations, but 
there is a serious discrepancy between her 
words and her deeds that amounts to a 
paralysis of reason and a distortion of fact. 
Japan claims the exclusive right and privi- 
lege to keep peace and order in the Far 
East in accordance with its own imperialis- 
tic designs, and is trying to impose a pax 
Nipponica upon China.” 


What Is Japan’s Program? 

What, then, will be Japan’s program if 
she wins? Perhaps we may find the answer 
in one of the two methods she has already 
used—in Korea, military occupation; in 
Manchukuo, the imposition of a “friendly” 
government, 

The story of Korea, as told by Korean 
patriots, is a tale of bloody and fiery op- 
pression, and, as told by the cold figures 
of trade and of administrative expenditure, 
it has been a losing business for Japan. So 
it is perhaps no wonder that Japan took a 
different tack when she entered Manchuria. 
The new idea there was to have a complete 
Manchurian set-up, with 
home-grown Emperor, Cabinet and legis- 
lature, but all absolutely under the influ- 
ence of Tokyo. It is commonly referred to 
as a “puppet” state, like a figure in the 
marionettes, guided by strings worked by 
unseen fingers. Nobody is fooled, of 
course, either in the marionette theatre or 
in Manchukuo. The “Emperor” is Henry 
Pu Yi, the former “boy Emperor” of China. 
He has a “Cabinet” of Chinese, but behind 
every key position in the administration 
stands a Japanese adviser—their number 


governmental 
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exceeds 600. There is a “Legislature” of 
100, half named by the central government 
and half recommended by the provincial 
governments. It is needless to say that the 
entire administration there is totally and 
completely harmonious and sympathetic 
with every whisper from Nippon. 

Is that what Japan means now when it 
asks for a “friendly” government in China 
that will “codperate” with Tokyo? In one 
way, Japanese rule has done wonders in 
Manchukuo, and some Japanese spokesmen 
claim it would do as much for China. 
Manchuria was in a sad state of political 
graft and corruption, disorder, banditry 
and distress, and the Japanese began house. 
cleaning with ruthless thoroughness. They 
were harsh, but efficient. They put the cur- 
rency on a sound basis, lowered taxes, built 
new roads and railways, opened schools, 
and set up measures for public health, 
In 1933 Manchukuo had only 8,200 miles 
of motor roads; in one year 2,500 more 
were. built, and the program is 31,000 


























miles. Mail, express and passenger services ; 
have been instituted on eight air routes 
totalling 1500 miles, and the new schools te 
have 600,000 pupils. P 
In a word, the plan of Japanese control p 
in Manchukuo has worked, while the plan p 
of military occupation in Korea has pro- V 
duced nothing but friction, hatred, and 
expense. The Japanese demands for 





“friendly cooperation” by some new gov- 
ernment in China, then, would seem to 
look toward providing something of the 







same sort of friendly echo as is given by 
the Emperor Henry Pu Yi. 

Japan’s progress to westward is like a 
slow-motion picture, extending over the 
thirty years since .1910, when Korea was 
taken under the Japanese wing, or arms, 
and renamed Chosen. It was taken over 
to “safeguard Japan,” because it was too 
near to let any other Power control it. Then 
very naturally Manchuria had to be taken 
to protect Korea, Jehol had to be taken 
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The Case for China 
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POOR HOSPITALITY: China is the underdog in the current conflict but is not running 
away from her Japanese “neighbors.” Photo shows a Chinese anti-aircraft unit in action. 


to protect Manchuria, and the northern 
provinces of China had to be occupied to 
protect all the rest. Is this slow-motion 
picture a continuous performance? And 
where does it end, if at all? 


Will Japan Run Amok? 

In short, what is Japan aiming at? 
“What is the ‘high aim and aspiration’ of 
Japan that China must ‘act in unison’ with, 
or perish?” JI asked Mr. Meng, the Chinese 
spokesman. In reply he drew for me a 
picture of Japanese ambition that, if it 
succeeded, would make over the map of 
the world and plunge the nations into 
another blood-bath like that of 1914. “It 
is now clearly evident,” he declared, “that 
Japan aims at building a great Asiatic 
Empire, which would include not only the 
whole of China, but also Siberia, the South 
Sea islands and the British colonies and 






dependencies in the Far East. Japan plans 
not only to dismember China, but also to 
drive out the U. S. S. R., the Dutch Empire, 
and the British Empire from their influence 
in the Far East. This is no idle dream of 
the Islanders, but a systematic delusion of 
grandeur which compels the Japanese to 
push their Empire to the continental west 
and the oceanic south.” 

In confirmation of this world-shaking 
prediction, Mr. Meng handed me a copy 
of the famous Tanaka Memorandum, which 
Baron Tanaka, Premier of Japan, is said 
to have presented to the Emperor on July 
25, 1927, four years before the appropria- 
tion of Manchuria. The Baron wrote: 


In a certain sense Manchuria and Mon- 
golia are key positions, by holding which 
we can seize the wealth of the whole of 
China. After this, we shall subjugate 
India, the South Seas, Asia Minor and 
Central Asia, and finally Europe. 
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Japanese spokesmen pooh-pooh this, and 
of course the latter part of it sounds as if 
the Baron was a bit exhilarated, but it is a 
fact that not a few responsible people think 
that Japan is growing intoxicated by her 
success to a point where she may be a mili- 
tary menace to world peace some day. 
Books are appearing in England making 
forecasts of this sort; one of them, called 
Japan at the Crossroads, has a chapter en- 
titled “An Anglo-Japanese War is Inevi- 
table,” based on the belief that Japanese 
and British interests in the Far East are 
bound to clash. Mr. Hallett Abend, the 
well-known correspondent of The New 
York Times, who knows Japan and China 
like the palm of his hand from many years 
of residence and observation, says that 
“Japan’s intentions are plain. She aims to 
rule not only China, but all Asia. With 
the great arsenal of China’s natural re- 
sources at her disposal, with China’s moun- 
tains of minerals, her lakes of salt, her 
fields of rice, wheat and cotton, Japan will 
be ready to try the economic conquest of 
the world.” He believes Japan has in mind 
a “Pan-Asia movement,” based on the idea 
of “Asia against the world,” with a great 
union of all the colored races of Asia 
against “Western exploitation.” 

China, too; has the same conviction of 
Japan’s “high aim and aspiration.” Dr. 
Wellington Koo, the illustrious Chinese 
statesman who represents his country in 
the League at Geneva, declared before the 
League Assembly that “If the day should 
come—which God forbid!—when Japan 
would be able to lay her hands on a 
great part of what China possesses in man 
power and natural resources, then she 
would feel herself so much stronger as to 
challenge the treaty rights and territorial 
possessions of Europe and America in the 
South Seas and the Pacific, as well as on 
the mainland of Asia.” He added that 
Japan “aims not only at political domina- 
tion and conquest of China, but also at 
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elimination of foreign interests wherever 
the Japanese sword holds sway, and the 
eventual expulsion of Europe and America J 
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from territorial possessions in Asia.” 7 
If these surmises are correct, then Ameri. = 
cans have only to glance at the map and pt 
note the location of the Philippines and Fy pi 
Hawaii to see if this menace has any mean. j os 
ing for us. It is true that we are releasing ‘ “an 
the Philippines from our protection, and si 
American public opinion, in its present 9 on 
temper, might not favor sending our men ss 
against foreign guns for the sake of islands tho 
that have never shown any special aflec. * 
tion or profit of any sort for this country, & 
The sunrise flag may very possibly float J Ar 
over them before they have enjoyed many & 
years of their wished-for independence. : 
But with Hawaii it is a different story. = 
The government authorities at Washington do 
have naturally not said what their opinion ki 
is of a possible “Japanese peril,” but there * 
is no denying the fact that the American C 
fortifications in Hawaii are particularly ‘ 
formidable, and our naval maneuvers and * 
“war games” in those waters from time . 
to time are said to irritate the Japanese d 
because they seem in a way to be directed . 
toward Japan. Of course, this is pure in- h 
ference on the part of the people of Nippon, 


for the naval game of defending Hawaii 
can be meant only for any power that may 
attack Hawaii. If Japan has no such in- 
tention, then the maneuvers have no possi- 
ble meaning for Japan, and the Japanese 
worry about them is hard to understand. 
Perhaps they are intended for a possible 
attack by Latvia or the Republic of San 
Marino. 

We Americans know as well as the 
Japanese do that Nippon could not whip 
the world, or any considerable fraction of 
it, and that the more grandiose parts of 
the Tanaka dream are sheer poppycock. 
But we also know that history’s great slow- 

















motion movie, picturing thousands of 
years on its film, proves that great empires 
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The Case for China 


like Rome, Spain, and Britain come and 


B co. You could not tell citizens of Rome or 
| Spain, in their heyday, that their glory was 
© something evanescent; and you cannot tell 
© the colonial powers of the Far East today 


that they will ever lose their possessions 
there. Yet change is as certain as the 
rise and fall of the tides, and who will 
hold those colonies a hundred years, fifty 
years, twenty-five years from now, no man 
can tell. Japan is certainly rising like the 
morning sun, flaming with ambition, and 
those who stand in her way will do well 
to be prepared. 


An Undeniable Peril 


But there is more than one kind of war, 
and more than one kind of conquest. Japan 
does not deny that she is out for the second 
kind of war which may not take our life, but 
takes our living. Japan does not want 
Chinese territory, declared Consul General 
Wakasugi in New York the other day, but 
only desires “a friendly cooperation in the 
supply of raw materials as well as in the 
development of natural resources to sustain 
our existence.” That is, China is to supply 
her raw materials to the Japanese, who 
will use them to sustain their existence. 
Every year a million additional Japanese 
appear on the scene to have their existence 
sustained. Fifteen or twenty years ago, 
their annual increase in population was 
half a million; six or seven years ago it 
was three-quarters of a million; now it 
has reached the million mark. What will 
it be in another ten years? 

A change, too, has been made in the 
plan to take care of this rising tide of Nip- 
ponese. We used to hear of plans to send 
them to South America and other places 
around the globe; then it was said that 
they were to go to Manchuria; but it seems 
they won’t go. So the new idea is to turn 
Japan into a manufacturing nation and so 
sustain a much larger population in the 
same area, as in England and Belgium. 





That is how they are to “sustain their ex- 
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istence” with the raw materials supplied by 
China. And that, also, is where America’s 
interest comes’ in. Japan’s cheap labor, 
using China’s cheap raw materials, is ex- 
pected to undercut American and European 
prices in the world markets. “American in- 
dustries that are now feeling the force and 
effect of Japanese imports can look for 
more intensive and keener competition,” 
said Captain F. X. Eble, managing director 
of the Made-in-America Club, in New York 
City a few days ago. Exporters believe 
that China’s markets will be very largely 
captured by Japan, “cooperating” with a 
“friendly” government there, and that Japa- 
nese products may even be made so cheaply 
as to leap our tariff barriers and compete 
with our own manufacturers here. 

The industrial rise of Japan is no slow- 
motion picture, at any rate. In the ten 
years from 1908 to 1918 the number of 
her industrial plants doubled, from 11,000 
to 22,000, and in the next six years more 
than doubled again, to 48,000. Now there 
are 67,000. In 1934 Japan sent $119,000,- 
000 worth of exports to the United States 
and bought $210,000,000 worth of goods 
of us. In fact, we buy of, and sell to her 
far more than does any other nation, so that 
if outside nations lose her trade, we shall 
lose more than anyone else. It is of interest 
to our Southern States, for example, to 
know that China is growing cotton and 
Japan is spinning cotton. Japan gets much 
of her cotton now from America, but if 
her foray into China succeeds, she may pro- 
duce it there. China grew three million 
bales of cotton in 1934, and in that year 
Japan exported two and a half billion 
square yards of cotton piece goods. With-~ 
out tiring the reader with further statistics, 
that gives an idea of what Japan is doing 
and suggests what she can do. 

The alert Japanese mind, however, is 
able to grasp this situation and to argue 
that, instead of being injured by Japanese 
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success, we shall share in the resulting 
prosperity. A nimble but unnamed Japa- 
nese thinker, who belongs in the class that 
extracts sunshine from cucumbers, visions 
a new and transmogrified China, where the 
beneficent Japanese influence will eliminate 
all political and commercial graft and 
corruption. All the Chinese will have 
more money to spend, as they will not have 
to pay it out in graft, so there will be a 
great increase in prosperity. (He omits 
to mention the poor grafters, left out in 
the cold, with no money to spend, decreas- 
ing the prosperity by that much.) Then, 
besides, there will be a great inflow of Japa- 
nese capital to develop China’s natural 
resources, and, taking it all together, the 
buying power of the Chinese will rise to 
heights never known, and will keep the 
Japanese mills running overtime. Japan, 
in turn, will thus have such a burst of 
prosperity that American and European 
goods will have a big sale there, more than 
before. This roseate picture is reminiscent 
of the rich plan of Colonel Sellers, who 
said if we could get the 400,000,000 Chinese 
to add an inch to the tail of their shirts, it 
would keep the American cotton mills run- 
ning day and night. The Japanese optimist 
is more modest. He would only have his 
mills running overtime. 


Dark Views of the Outcome 


He takes it for granted, of course, that 
Japan will win the present conflict. I 
asked Mr. Meng, as representing China’s 
views, if he thought the Chinese could drive 
the Japanese armies out of China. A sad 
look came over his face, and he replied: 
. “The Japanese forces, of course, have much 
better and more modern equipment.” That 
seemed to be the answer. Looking farther 
into the future, he said: “Japan will emerge 
from the war a greatly shattered and 
disillusioned empire and China a vast dev- 
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astated country. There will be no cop. 
querors or conquered and no glory 
prosperity for either of the conflicting 
parties.” Japan’s plan to set up a friendly 
and cooperating regime in China is im. 
possible, declared Mr. Meng, for “as long 
as Japan occupies Chinese territory, no 
government of China could put an end to 
popular feelings of resentment and hostil. 
ity.” 

This idea, that the Japanese will lose 
even if they win, is lent a certain amount 
of color by a remarkable newspaper dis. 
patch from Tokyo, which must have been 
OK’d by the government censor. It says 
flatly that the Japanese acquisition of Man. 
chukuo has proved a “total fiasco.” It isa 
dispatch from Frank A. Hedges to The 
New York Times and the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. He recalls that the 
conquest of Manchukuo was held out to 
the Japanese people as a panacea for all 
of Japan’s economic ills, “but it has proved 
to date a total fiasco in this respect.” For, 
instead of adding to the empire’s wealth 
and affording an outlet for surplus popula- 
tion, Manchukuo is declared to be “a 
steadily increasing drain on the Japanese 
purse,” with taxpayers already taxed nearly 
to their limit. More and more money is 
called for, and “it is realized that very 
much the same tale would be repeated if the 
empire undertook the economic develop- 
ment of North China, alone and unaided.” 
It is remarkable, and perhaps significant 
of popular feeling in Japan, that the censor 
should pass such doubtful remarks about 
the adventures in Manchukuo and North 
China, but the real sting of the dispatch is 
in its tail. “The Japanese militarists are 
having their way at the moment,” we are 
told, and “if they succeed in crushing China 
at not too great a cost, all may go well 
with their plans and aspirations,” but “if 
not, they may find their troubles increasing 
at home and abroad.” 
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JAPAN’S CASE AGAINST CHINA 


A Japanese observer holds China responsible 


for forcing Nippon’s hand in the current war 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


Washington representative of Osaka Mainichi and Tokyo Nichi Nichi 


O WAR is started on the day the 
opposing camps fire their first 


shots. Dr. G. P. Gooch, eminent 


| British historian, in compiling the official 


‘British Documents on the Origin of the 
World War,” goes back 16 years from 1914. 
To understand the present Sino-Japanese 
hostilities, a similar perspective is required. 

Sixteen years ago, at the Washington 
Conference, under Anglo-American pres- 
sure, Japan made a number of important 
concessions to China—concessions beyond 
which no nation similarly situated would 
have gone. She gave back to China her 
rights in Shantung which Nippon got, not 
from China, but from Germany. She with- 
drew her troops from certain interior points 
in China. She gave up certain important 
railway and other rights in Manchuria. 
Japan made these concessions in the hope 
that China would henceforth enter into 
normally neighborly intercourse with her. 

China, far from meeting Japan half way, 
launched a national policy of hatred 
against Japan with a view to driving her 
completely from Manchuria. She had for- 
gotten that but for Japan’s supreme sacri- 
fices in the war with Russia in 1904-5, the 
whole of Manchuria would have been an- 
nexed by the Muscovite. She had forgotten 
that Japan appropriated 
Manchuria at the end of that war, for she 
(China) had been Russia’s ally under a 
secret treaty. Yet Japan, having wrested 
Manchuria from the Czarist grip, gave it 
back to China, retaining for herself a few 
hundred miles of railway, a very small 


could have 
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leased territory around Port Arthur, and 
a few coal mines. These holdings indicated 
a limit beyond which Japan’s conciliatory 
policy could not go. It was useless for 
China to attempt to deprive the Japanese 
of these holdings, for the development of 
which Japan had invested billions of yen, 
to say nothing of the blood and treasure 
she had sacrificed in the war with Russia. 

Yet that was exactly what China at- 
tempted .to do. She spread anti-Japanese 
propaganda in the schools through text- 
books, among the troops through catechisms 
and war songs of hate, and among the 
populace through placards and the activi- 
ties of secret societies. The plan was to 
make it so dangerous to the Japanese in 
China that they would be forced to liquidate 
and go home. ; 

For the ten years following the Wash- 
ington Conference, in the face of this 
Chinese propaganda of hate, Japan strove 
to conciliate China. During most of that 
period Baron Shidehara was Japan’s For- 
eign Minister. Again and again he ex- 
pressed a desire to adjust Japan’s relations 
with China on a basis of live and let live. 
In 1926, Shidehara, speaking before the 
Japanese legislature, laid down these four 
points as the cardinal principle of Japan’s 
China policy: 

1. Respect the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of China and scrupulously 
avoid all interference in her domestic 
strife. 

. Promote the solidarity and economic 

rapprochement between the two na- 
tions. 
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3. Entertain sympathetically and _help- 
fully the just aspirations of the Chinese 
people and cooperate in their efforts 
for the realization of such aspirations. 

. Maintain an attitude of patience and 
toleration in the present situation in 
China and at the same time protect 
Japan’s legitimate and essential rights 
and interests by all reasonable means 
at the disposal of the Government. 


Even in January, 1930, when Sino- 
Japanese relations, due to the aforesaid 
anti-Japanese movement in China, had ap- 
peared to be approaching a crisis, Baron 
Shidehara, again addressing the legislature, 
struck a similar conciliatory note. 


Conciliation Not Wanted 


All such overtures elicited from China 
studied rebuffs and more intensified anti- 
Japanese agitation. The upshot of it all 
was the so-called Manchurian incident, 
which resulted in the setting up of the new 
state of Manchukuo under Japanese guid- 
ance. The immediate occasion of that in- 
cident is comparatively unimportant. What 
is overwhelmingly important was China’s 
provocative attitude towards Japan during 
the ten years of conciliatory policy per- 
sistently followed at Tokyo. 

This anti-Japanism is only a manifesta- 
tion of the general anti-foreignism which 
is deeply rooted in the traditional Chinese 
conviction that the Chinese are the chosen 
race of Heaven. When this superiority 
complex is jarred. by justifiable foreign 
pressure, it takes the form of general hatred 
of foreigners. Text-books used in Chinese 
public schools in the last decade or more 
are filled with anti-foreignism. The New 
Age Reader has a passage which, translated 
roughly, reads as follows: 

China’s burning question is foreign 
aggression. The foreigners compel us to 
lease lands which are clearly Chinese. 
They commit crimes on Chinese terri- 


tory, yet they do not submit to Chinese 
law and Chinese jurisdiction. The mari- 
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time customs are forcibly administered 

by foreigners. 

The New Age Geography says that “for 
the last hundred years China has been vic. 
timized by the Powers which have exploited 
our vast and rich country and have almost 
gobbled it up.” That anti-Japanism is only 
a prelude to general anti-foreignism is evi- 
dent in the following declaration issued in 
June, 1928, by the National Convention of 
Anti-Japanese Societies which were en- 
couraged and subsidized by the Nanking 
government itself: 


The objective of our anti-Japanese 
movement is to ruin the Japanese by 
pushing economic rupture with them. 
The pressure will next be brought to 
bear upon all the rest of the Imperialist 
nations with the ultimate object of nulli- 
fying all unequal treaties. 


“Divide and Rule’ 
is “Divide and Rule.” 


Now she centers her assault upon Japan, 
now she concentrates upon England, now 
she assails Russia, tomorrow it may be 
America’s turn to bear the brunt of this 
anti-foreignism. Before August, 1929, the 
Nanking-subsidized “Societies for the Revo- 
cation of Unequal Treaties” openly en- 
forced anti-Japanese boycott by meting 
out direct punishment to Chinese merchants 
handling Japanese goods. This naturally 
caused diplomatic complications with 
Japan. While China was conducting in- 
sidious, virulent propaganda against Japan, 
she waged open and violent agitation 
against the British during 1925-27, driving 
the British from all the trade centers up 
the Yangtze, and culminating in the famous, 


China’s motto 


or infamous, Nanking outrages. England 
would have met this menace with as forci- 
ble a measure as in now being used by 
Japan had she been China’s next-door 
neighbor as Japan is. But England was 
thousands of miles away and was, more- 


over, struggling to recuperate from the 
devastating consequences of the World 
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RESCUER AND RESCUED: When Madame Chiang Kai-shek obtained the release of her 
kidnapped husband almost a year ago, it was reported that he agreed to liquidate his 
eight-year-old campaign against the communists. 


War, while the unsettlement in post-war 
Europe claimed her absorbing attention. 
So England willy-nilly retreated from her 
former position of 
Yangtze Valley. 
With the British thus beating a retreat, 
the Chinese Nationalists turned upon Japan 


supremacy in the 


with added violence using the same tech- 
nique as they used against the British. 
Twelve years ago it was Red agents, Messrs. 
Boredin and Galan (the latter of whom 
later unmasked himself as General 
Bluecher, Commander-in-Chief of the Red 
Army in East Siberia) who advised Chiang 
Kai-shek that the best strategy to rouse 
Chinese nationalism was to exploit Britain 
as the visible symbol of foreign aggression 
and concentrate his assault upon it. The 


scheme proved a success. Chiang Kai-shek 
rode into power upon the crest of anti- 
British agitation. Then Chiang, in order 
to win the support of the Shanghai finan- 
cial clique, native and foreign, abruptly 
proclaimed himself an avowed enemy of 
communism. 


Chiang Kai-shek, having driven the Red 
advisers from his camp, turned to German 
military experts for advice. In 1931 Gen- 
eral von Seekt, Hindenburg’s right-hand 
man during the World War, organizer of 
the Reichswehr, went to Nanking at 
Chiang’s invitation. His first advice was 
similar to the advice given by the Russian 
agents. The only difference was that the 
objective of Chiang’s new offensive was 
the Japanese instead of the British. The 
German General was known to have told 
Chiang that the most effective strategy 
to unite distracted China was to make Japan 
the visible symbol of foreign imperialism 
and concentrate his assault upon her. In 
1935 General von Falkenhausen brought 
almost a hundred German colonels and 
captains to train the Chinese army. That 
was, of course, before Tokyo and Berlin 
were united in an anti-Comintern pact. 
Today Berlin undoubtedly is advising these 
German experts not to participate in 
China’s war with Japan. 

For some eight years from 1928 Chiang 
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Kai-shek busied himself waging war against 
the Chinese communist forces in various 
provinces south of the Yangtze. The com- 
munists, driven north and west, gradually 
penetrated into Shensi, Shansi, Ning-Hsia, 
and Suiyuan provinces. Whether Chiang 
Kai-shek deliberately drove them in that 
direction cannot be ascertained, but this 
communist movement undoubtedly pleased 
him, thinking that henceforward the Reds 
would plague Japan as much as China. 


The Price of Liberty 


Last December the world was treated to 
the tragicomedy of Chiang Kai-shek’s cap- 
ture and imprisonment by Chang Hsueh- 
liang at Sianfu. Madame Chiang, that am- 
bitious, much-publicized wife of the cap- 
tured generalissimo, flew to Sianfu and ob- 
tained her husband’s release. Of course, a 
huge ransom was paid. Furthermore—and 
this is significant—Chiang Kai-shek agreed 
or was forced to agree not only to liquidate 
his eight-year old campaign against the 
communists, but to extend material support 
to them on condition that the Reds would 
no longer bother him, but would penetrate 
into North China to harass the Japanese. 
Last January, immediately after Chiang 
Kai-shek’s release, the third plenary session 
of the Nationalist Party at Nanking was re- 
ported to have resolved that the ideology 
and technique of the party be so revised as 
to expedite harmonious relations with the 
communists. 

Thus was formed the Chinese counter- 
part of the popular front, a common front 
against a commor enemy, Japan. Should 
the Chinese communists entrench them- 
selves in Ning-Hsia, Suiyuan, and Chahar, 
which are part of Inner Mongolia, they 
could easily effect junction with the Red 
forces of Outer Mongolia completely domi- 
nated by Soviet Russia. No wonder that 
Nanking’s relations with Moscow in the 
last year have been perceptibly cordial. 
Although the so-called Sino-Soviet non- 
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aggression pact, with a secret annex for 
military cooperation, was made public at 
Moscow and Nanking only on August 2] 
last, Tokyo knew that it had actually ex. 
isted for some time. This explains, at least 
partly, the raison d’étre of the Tokyo- 
Berlin anti-communist agreement concluded 
November 25 of last year. 

Project the recent incidents which 
started the fighting at Peiping and at Shang. 
hai against the background painted in the 
above passages, and you begin to under. 
stand the why of the present conflict. Obvi- 
ously, no two nations can remain at peace 
when the ideology and national policy of 
one is to incite its people against the other. 
In all sincerity Japan thinks herself an 
aggrieved party whose desire to maintain 
intercourse with her next-door 
neighbor has not been requited. China 
wants Manchukuo abolished and the status 
quo ante restored in that region. This idea 
is a chimera. Manchukuo was brought 
into existence because of China’s own mis- 
taken policy. It is an accomplished fact 
which none, not even Japan herself, can 
alter. To demand its abolition is to ask the 
impossible. Yet that is what China has 
been demanding. Because Japan refuses to 
consider the demand, China, like Achilles, 
sulks in her tent, and nurses hatred of 
Japan. 























One Neighbor to Another 


Since 1933, Japan has repeatedly said to 
China: “There is no use in crying over spilt 
milk. It does nobody any good. Be a good 
sport and admit you have gambled poorly. 
Recognize the accomplished fact in Man- 
chukuo, and enter into normally friendly 
intercourse with us. You and we are next- 
door neighbors. If we do not stand to- 
gether, that is just too bad for both, es- 
pecially for you. You are menaced by 
communism from within and without. We 
can help you in the suppression of com- 
munistic activities. We will cooperate with 
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Japan’s Case Against China 





you in the development of your dormant 
natural resources for the benefit of both. 
We have scientific knowledge and engineer- 
ing skill. You have more man power and 
more natural resources than you can use. 
Here is an opportunity for a partnership 
between you and us on the basis of give and 
take, live and let live. If you refuse to co- 
operate with us, if you embrace some dan- 
gerous third power or powers and scheme 
to undermine Manchukuo and our own in- 
terests in your country, then we must re- 
luctantly take cognizance of that fact and 
chart our course accordingly.” 

Stripped of diplomatic subtlety, this is 
what Japan has been seeking from China. 
Had China cooperated with Japan in the 
same spirit, Japan would not have backed 
the autonomy movement in North China. 
But China scorned all such Japanese ap- 
peals, even setting the native communist 
forces against Japan and concocting sinis- 
ter designs with a third party hostile to 
Japan and Manchukuo. 

Finally, a few words seem in order on 
the immediate occasion of this conflict. 
First as to the Marco Polo Bridge incident. 
On the evening of July 7 some 150 Japa- 
nese soldiers, carrying only blank car- 
tridges, were engaged in maneuvers on the 
usual grounds near that bridge southwest 
of Peiping. The Chinese authorities had 
been duly notified so that there could be no 
mistaking the Japanese movements. 

And yet, at 11:40 of that evening, this 
Japanese unit was fired upon by Chinese 
soldiers, who formed a part of the 37th 
division of the 29th army. The maneuver- 
ing Japanese could not return fire, as they 
carried no real shot. They retreated some 
distance and notified their local head- 
quarters in the former British barracks at 
Fengtai where a Japanese contingent had 
been stationed since 1935 in accordance 
with an agreement concluded between 
Japan and the Nanking Government. When 
the Japanese re-enforcements arrived on the 
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scene the next morning at about 1 A.M., 
the opposing camps exchanged shots. That 
was the first clash. 

Immediately a Sino-Japanese mediation 
party organized in Peiping hurried to the 
spot, and arranged cessation of the fighting 
at 6 A.M. the same morning, July 8. But 
at 3 P.M. and again at 6 P.M. of that day 
the Chinese, for no comprehensible reason, 
fired upon the Japanese. 

On July 9 a truce was again arranged, 
according to which the Chinese were to re- 
tire to the right bank of the Yungting River, 
and the Japanese to remain on the left. But 
on July 10 at 5 P.M. about 100 Chinese 
soldiers, violating the truce, brought up 
trench mortars near the Marco Polo bridge 
and attacked the Japanese. Within two 
hours another 100 Chinese advanced into 
Lungwangmiao, and there opened fire upon 
the Japanese. The Japanese, in self-defense, 
launched a counter attack. Again a truce 
was arranged. 

On July 11 the Japanese Government in- 
structed its military representatives on the 
spot to do all in their power to localize 
the clash and effect a speedy local settle- 
ment. Colonel Matsui, of the Japanese 
Special Service at Peiping, succeeded in 
obtaining from the Chinese representatives, 
General Chang Tsujung, Mayor of Tientsin, 
and General Ying-Yung, Chief of the Pub- 
lic Safety*Bureau of Peiping, agreement tc 
these terms: 


(1) Apology by the representatives 
of the 29th Army and punishment of 
those directly responsible. 


(2) Chinese troops to evacuate 
Lukouchiao and to be replaced by the 
Peace Preservation Corps for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Chinese troops 
sufficiently separated from the Japa- 
nese. 


(3). To take adequate measures for 
curbing the activities of the Blue Shirts 
and communists. 
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A Test of Strength 

By July 12, however, it had become evi- 
dent that the Central Government at Nan- 
king had been bent upon testing its prowess 
with Japan. It had overestimated its own 
military strength. It had exaggerated the 
unrest within the Japanese army as mani- 
fested in the assassination of Premier 
Inukai by soldiers in May, 1932; in the 
murder of Lieutenant General Nagata by 
a Colonel in 1935; and in the revolt of a 
group of young officers in Tokyo in Febru- 
ary, 1936, involving the murder of two 
senior statesmen, Viscount Saito and Baron 
Takahashi. It had entertained an exag- 
gerated idea of an alleged disaffection in 
the Manchukuo army. Thus the Nanking 
leaders had inclined toward the belief that 
China had at least an even chance to win a 
war against Japan and to bring back Man- 
churia to her own fold. Acting upon this 
belief, Nanking notified Japan that no local 
settlement of the Marco Polo Bridge inci- 
dent would be recognized by the Central 
Government. Simultaneously, Nanking dis- 
patched to Peiping and Tientsin General 
Hsiung Pin, militant assistant Chief of the 
General Staff, who admonished Sung Cheh- 
yuan and other northern leaders, who had 
agreed to negotiate with the Japanese, to 
stand pat and ignore the agreement. It 
also mobilized 25 divisions and sent them 
up to the North over the Nanking-Tientsin 
Railway and the Hankow-Peiping line. This 
was in addition to the 80,000 men of the 
29th Army who had already been detailed 
in the Tientsin-Peiping sector. The fact 
that for ten days the Japanese strove to 
enter into negotiations instead of taking 
immediate military action, as they had done 
in the case of the Manchurian incident of 
1931, was taken by the Nanking militarists 
as a sign of Japan’s lack of preparation and 
her unwillingness or inability to fight. 

So Nanking launched an aggressive mili- 
tary movement against the Japanese. See- 
ing this, the Commander of the Japanese 
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Garrison at Tientsin, on July 19, announced 
that unless Nanking immediately stopped 
these provocative acts, he would take ap- 
propriate action to counteract them. Thus 
the fat was in the fire. 


Slaughter in Shanghai 


The scene shifts to Shanghai, the hotbed 
and fountainhead of anti-Japanese boycotts 
and propaganda. Here, as at Peiping, 
Japan was utterly unprepared. On August 
9 at 6 P.M., a Japanese naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant Oyama, and a sailor, while driving 
through Monument Road in the Hunchiao 
district where there are various Japanese 
industrial establishments, were suddenly 
pounced upon by a large body of Chinese 
soldiers of the so-called Peace Preservation 
Corps. The two Japanese were unarmed. 
Oyama was instantly killed, with more than 
30 bullets riddling his body. The sailor 
was carried away and was probably tor- 
tured and murdered. Both Oyama and the 
sailor belonged to the Japanese naval head- 
quarters in the International Settlement. 

Monument Road is an extension of the 
International Settlement and is within the 
demilitarized zone established by the truce 
agreement of May, 1932, concluded between 
the Japanese and the Chinese military 
authorities after brief fighting at Shanghai 
in that spring. Within the demilitarized 
zone no regular Chinese soldiers were to 
be stationed, but only a Chinese police 
force known as the Peace Preservation 
Corps, over whose organization, equipment, 
and distribution there was no foreign super- 
vision. At the time the above murder took 
place, this police force was known to com- 
prise some 20,000 men who were in reality 
soldiers. 

On August 10, the morning foilowing 
the murder, the Japanese Consul General 
in Shanghai requested a meeting of the 
aforesaid international committee of which 
the foreign Consuls concerned and_ the 


Chinese Mayor of Shanghai, Mr. O. K. 
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Yui, were members. At this meeting the 
| Japanese made a full report on the murder 
‘incident, and proposed that the Chinese 
© Peace Preservation Corps be temporarily 
withdrawn from the section adjacent to the 
) International Settlement and the French 
: Concession. The foreign members of the 
' Committee approved this plan, while Mayor 
» Yui promised he would do all in his power 
‘to carry it out. Meanwhile Vice Admiral 
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Japan’s Case Against China 


Kiyoshi Hasegawa, suave, friendly, cul- 


» tured, instructed the Japanese naval head- 
| quarters in the International Settlement to 
keep cool and do nothing to complicate 
© the situation. He landed no marines. 


On August 11, Mayor Yui, evidently 


: under pressure from Nanking’s military 
authorities, abruptly notified the Japanese 
' Consul that he was “powerless” and “could 


do nothing.” Consequently, on that eve- 


ning, a contingent of Japanese marines was 


: landed for precaution. 


The Match Flares 


By the morning of August 12, it had 
become clear that Chinese regulars, in ad- 
dition to the Peace Preservation Corps, had 
poured into the demilitarized zone and 
even occupied Chapei contiguous to the 
Japanese section of the International Settle- 
ment. Alarmed by this, the international 
committee held another meeting at 4 P. M. 
on the same day. The Japanese again pro- 
posed the withdrawal of the Chinese troops 
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from the demilitarized zone, but the pro- 
posal was futile as the Chinese militarist 
temper had become such as to defy any 
foreign mediation or good offices. The next 
morning, August 13, skirmishes were 
fought between Chinese regulars and 
Japanese marines. 

On August 14 the British Ambassador at 
Tokyo suggested to the Japanese Govern- 
ment (1) that the Chinese troops be with- 
drawn from the area adjacent to the Inter- 
national Settlement and the French Con- 
cession; (2) that the Japanese marines, 
who had been newly landed, be withdrawn 
from the International Settlement; (3) that 
the area evacuated by the Chinese troops 
be policed by an international force. Japan 
was favorably inclined toward this sug- 
gestion. Just then news reached Tokyo that 
Chinese planes bombed the Japanese flag- 
ship “Idzumo” as well as the Japanese Con- 
sulate buildings, Japanese naval head- 
quarters, and Japanese cotton mills in the 
International Settlement—which rendered 
the consideration of the British proposal 
impracticable. Japan had to conclude that 
China was bent upon war. 

Thus has the undeclared Sino-Japanese 
war in North China spread into the Shang- 
hai Sector. At this moment emotions ex- 
cited by the carnage and holocaust defy 
neutral judgment. The future historian, 
delving into archives and weighing actual 
facts, will have to pronounce an unbiased 
verdict. 












ROOSEVELT RIDES AGAIN 


The President’s trip through the West 


and back finds him as popular as ever 


By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Political writer, the Portland Oregonian 


HE President of the United States 
T recently spanned the continent on 

one of his longest journeys since he 
took office more than four years ago. While 
Mr. Roosevelt’s private car, the Roald 
Amundsen, clattered along at the rear of his 
special train, 20 or 25 members of the 
capital press corps traveled up ahead in 
compartment Pullmans on a jaunt that ex- 
tended from ocean to ocean and back again. 
Over the great plains and across the Rock- 
ies, through the Cabinet Mountains of the 
north and down into the vast basin of the 
Columbia River, the newspapermen rode in 
a pilgrimage which took Mr. Roosevelt 
deeper into the wilderness of the Far West 
than any Chief Executive ever had been 
before. 

For this prolonged and costly trek, the 
nomadic writers were rewarded with the 
sight of a major political phenomenon. 
They watched enthusiastic throngs cheer 
and applaud a President whose entire legis- 
lative program had just been defeated out- 
right or reduced to anemic proportions by 
a revolting Congress. They stared in amaze- 
ment while crowds of unprecedented size 
and campaign fervor came out of the hin- 
terlands to welcome a man under the heavi- 
est fire of his career for having appointed 
a former member of the Ku Klux Klan to 
the Supreme Court. They heard Senator 
Borah, who wrote in the report of the Ju- 
diciary committee that the judicial reform 
plan “violated every sacred tradition of 
American democracy,” introduce the spon- 
sor of that plan as “our great President.” 


The whole trip was an astonishing per. 
formance. Mr. Roosevelt had recently sus. 
tained a succession of humiliating setbacks 
at the hands of his supposedly outnumbered 
foes in Congress. The agonizing fight over 
the Supreme Court had resulted in a stun 
ning defeat for the Administration. The F 
Wages and Hours Bill lay stifled in the f 
House rules committee. Senator Norris’ § 
proposal to create regional power and con. 
servation authorities had not even been re- 
ported out of committee in the Senate. Hos- 
tile amendments had shrapneled the hous- 
ing legislation. The Democratic party 
seemed split by a chasm bleak and awful. 
The New Deal forces appeared to be ina 
shambles. The rout was ostensibly com- 
plete when the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette pub- 
lished its devastating series of articles on 
Hugo L. Black, the first appointment by 
Mr. Roosevelt to the Supreme Court. The 
adversaries of the President were confident 
that at last he was in retreat. 

The 6,500 mile hegira from Hyde Park 
to Puget Sound and back again was the 
direct reverse of these events. In the capital 
the opposition may have had Mr. Roosevelt 
badly befuddled, but in the West he was 
hailed like some Caesar or Napoleon fresh 
from new conquests. The correspondents 
were astonished as they looked from their 
compartment windows at great crow ds 
wildly cheering a President whose con- 
gressional proposals lay pigeon-holed in 
committee rooms back in the District of 
Columbia. Everywhere along the route— 
Cheyenne, Boise, Portland, Tacoma, Seat- 
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Roosevelt Rides Again 


GLOWING TRIBUTE: Passing through Boise, the Roosevelt party heard Senator Borah 
herald the author of the Court plan as “our great President.” 


tle, Ephrata, Spokane, Grand Forks, St. 
Paul—the throngs far exceeded advance 


expectations. 
On this trip the President was at his 


genial and most dramatic best. He ap- 
peared on the observation platform at 
dozens of little towns. He talked with scores 
of farmers, and drove far into the hinter- 
lands to see the wilderness for himself. 
The grimness and intensity of the recent 
congressional session was gone when the 
President faced the country. He joked and 
bantered with the crowds. At Boise he 
specifically said he was glad to get into 
the country and away from the narrowness 
and factionalism of the capital. He made 
the people of the vast rural areas feel that 
it was them he preferred to be among, and 
that his presence in Washington arose from 
necessity rather than desire. 

In Wyoming, Mr. Roosevelt received 
what the International News Service de- 
scribed as “a big ovation.” . Robert P. Post 
of the New York Times wrote that the 
audiences were “friendly, attentive and at 
times enthusiastic.” Here is what Ernest 


K. Lindley of the New York Herald 


Tribune had to say of the welcome in Ore- 
gon: 


The President motored to Portland 
through demonstrative crowds culminat- 
ing in a reception along the streets of 
Portland that reached a note of campaign 
frenzy. More than 150,000 must have 
applauded and cheered him on _ his 
twelve-mile drive through the downtown 
area. They were packed from the build- 
ing line to the edge of a narrow lane in 
the center. Police and Secret Service 
men had difficulty at times in keeping the 
crowd from surging over or into the 
President’s car. 

As a popular reception, this far ex- 
ceeded in both size and enthusiasm those 
which he received here on his two previ- 
ous visits. ... 


Most interesting of all to the newspaper- 
men was the fashion in which Senator Bo- 
rah introduced the President at Boise. The 
Congress recently adjourned had seen Bo- 
rah drafting the Judiciary committee report 
which literally accused Mr. Roosevelt of 
unwholesome motives in submitting the 
Court bill. The Idaho Senator also had 
opposed the Wages and Hours Bill and 
other White House advocacies. The corre- 
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spondents waited tensely when they no- 
ticed Borah on the platform with the Presi- 
dent. What innuendo or outright rebuke 
was about to come forth? Would Borah 
refer to the Court fight? Would Mr. Roose- 
velt answer in turn? 

The press corps emitted a collective gasp 
when the dean of the Senate heralded the 
author of the Court plan as “our great 
President,” and Mr. Roosevelt reciprocated 
by referring to Borah several times in his 
extemporaneous address. 

Arthur Krock in the Times attributed 
the Senator’s glowing laudation of the 
President to the fact that Borah, on his re- 
turn to Idaho, discovered unmistakable 
evidences of the continuing popularity of 
Mr. Roosevelt. “‘Our great President,’ ” 
wrote Mr. Krock, “was just another proof 
that the Senator knows what to say and 
when.” 


Hitching on to a Winner 


An irrefutable indication that the Presi- 
dent still commands majority support in 
the West was the desperate manner in which 
local politicians fought like the Light Bri- 
gade at Balaklava to be seen in his presence. 
Senators and Representatives up for re- 
election next year regarded it as an un- 
paralleled asset to appear with Mr. Roose- 
velt on the back platform of the Roald 
Amundsen. A leading foe of the Court bill, 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, sped 
across the plains in a new automobile to 
be present when the Presidential Special 
rolled into his state. All the way over the 
prairies and through the mountains, poli- 
ticians clambered for a_publicly-spoken 
good word from Mr. Roosevelt. And de- 
spite the assurance of Postmaster General 
Farley that there will be no reprisals, the 
President chose carefully those on whom 
he bestowed his blessing. In Wyoming, he 
referred to Senator Schwartz, a New Deal 
nonentity, but did not mention O’Mahoney. 
The Montana performance was even more 
striking in this respect. At Fort Peck Dam, 
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Mr. Roosevelt told of the appropriation. 
seeking efforts of three of the four mem. 
bers of the State’s congressional delega. 
tion. The fourth member he did not men. 
tion. This was Burton K. Wheeler, mili. 
tant adversary of the judiciary legislation, 

Although the President deliberately re. 
frained from mentioning the Court plan 
rebels in his speeches, no one expects that 
he ever will pit himself against them in 
open combat. The joust will not be fought 
on the tilting grounds, but in less direct 
fashion. Mr. Roosevelt is too shrewd to 
risk his prestige in a personal tiff. An ex- 
ample of how retaliation can be achieved 
by other means was indicated in the advance 
program for the annual convention of the 
National Reclamation Association, held at 
Casper, Wyoming. Senator Schwartz was 
listed as a speaker. The name of Senator 
O’Mahoney was not on the program. Wy- 
oming is an important irrigation state. 
Many of its farmers would be unable to 
grow a healthy clump of sagebrush with- 
out reclamation assistance from the Fed- 
eral government. In the arid districts, a 
Senator who shows himself impotent in the 
obtaining of irrigation benefits might as 
well have his name printed on the ballot 
in invisible ink. 





















The President’s great personal popular- 
ity was apparent to his foes as well as his 
adherents. “I never saw so much enthusi- 
asm in my life,” said Governor Charles H. 
Martin of Oregon, a conservative Demo- 
crat who has opposed most New Deal poli- 
cies. “There is no doubt about it. The 
people are sold on the President.” And 
some Administration adherents on the train 
professed to see significance in the fact 
that, when Mr. Roosevelt was nearing Wy- 
oming, Senator O’Mahoney did not con- 
demn the Court plan but instead defended 
the appointment of Hugo Black. 

One circumstance was apparent to every 
member of the Presidential party. The 
West is excited neither over the Supreme 
Court in general nor Mr. Justice Black in 
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ke ud 
THE “HINTERLANDS”: The President’s trip 


was an astonishing performance. 


where, enthusiastic throngs turned out to cheer and applaud Mr. Roosevelt. 


particular. There was discussion of both 
issues, but little understanding or compre- 
hension. It is safe to state that the Presi- 
dent encountered scarcely any visible ap- 
proval of his battle against the Court, and 
that Senators Wheeler and O’Mahoney and 
others were equally bereft of popular sup- 
port in their defense of the high tribunal. 
The people simply had not gone into the 
situation. They had observed it only super- 
ficially. A great many of them showed no 
indication of caring at all. It is difficult to 
get worked up about dictatorship and ju- 
dicial supremacy—hazy terms—when you 
live in a vast wilderness 50 miles from the 
nearest neighbor. As one of the New York 
newspapermen put it as the Presidential 
party drove past a lonely ranch in the 
rugged, lava-strewn fastnesses above Grand 
Coulee Dam: 

“I bet it’s a superhuman job getting that 


guy worried about collectivism and the 
budget !”” 


The Labor Front 


Mr. Roosevelt found the West concerned 
over tangible things—crop reduction bene- 


fits, hydro-electric power rates, irrigation 
dams, the labor wars. And in the last item 
the President met the one problem which 
marred the placidity of his trip. Seattle 


was the largest city Mr. Roosevelt visited in 
the Pacific Northwest, but he spoke there 
neither extemporaneously nor formally. 
Possibly this was due to his desire to avoid 
the labor struggles that have made Seattle 
the battleground of the desperately-con- 
tested combat between Dave Beck of the 
A. F. of L. and Harry Bridges of the C. I. O. 
The Presidential party found that an en- 
tirely logical result of the labor conflict 
in the West might be the breaking away of 
the A. F. of L. forces from the New Deal. 
The Central labor councils of Seattle and 
Portland were attacking the regional offi- 
cials of the Labor Board as biased in favor 
of the C. I. O. Added to this was bitter 
condemnation of Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, and a growing belief of A. F. of L. 
leaders that the Wagner act was operating 
to the advantage of John L. Lewis and the 
disadvantage of themselves. 

The labor difficulties also were fraying 
the already slender ropes holding farmers 
and workers in the West together in a mu- 
tual political alliance. In the Columbia 
River basin all brewery employees must 
join the teamsters’ union, and Dave Beck’s 
boycott of Eastern and California beer was 
forcing a counter-boycott against hops 
grown in Oregon and Washington. And 
maritime strikes and disturbances were 
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again threatening to leave perishable farm 
produce stranded in warehouses and sup- 
ply depots. Under such circumstances the 
farmers were having to employ their imagi- 
nations to conjure a mutuality of interests 
with their erstwhile labor allies. A pro- 
jected C. I. O. organization drive among 
agricultural and cannery workers also was 
operating to widen the potential chasm be- 
tween the New Deal’s two principal groups 
of support on the sundown side of the 
Mississippi River. 

But aside from the looming consequences 
of the labor dilemma, the transcontinental 
trip of the President was more like a tri- 
umphal tour than the journey of a man 
just buffeted about by an obstreperous 
Congress of his own party. It was recog- 
nized that Mr. Roosevelt had lost some fol- 
lowing among business men, but the rank 
and file of the people—whether in popu- 
lous Seattle or in the wilderness of the 
Cascade Mountains—cheered him as zeal- 
ously as ever. “With the population gen- 
erally,” wrote Mr. Lindley in the conserva- 
tive New York Herald Tribune, “he does 
not seem to have suffered a material loss in 
popularity.” This was the case everywhere. 
Even when the President made an automo- 
bile trip into the tangled fastnesses of the 
Mount Hood country in Oregon, he was 
hailed enthusiastically by trappers, lum- 
berjacks, and woodsmen who lined the road 
to see him. 


The Issue of Power 


At the giant Bonneville Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River, where he started the first 
generators, Mr. Roosevelt laid down a na- 
tional power policy that found immediate 
favor in the Northwest. He said that the 
electricity from the vast projects at Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee would be used pri- 
marily for farms and homes. He rebuked 
the political and business interests that 
sought to have the power monopolized by 
new industries, and declared he. would 
rather see rural communities develop than 
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to encourage a duplication of Pittsburgh 
in the West. The speech struck a popular 
response. It appealed to the people who 
wanted cheap electricity, and favored the 
farmers over industry. The address also 
showed that the President, to further his 
economic views, did not hesitate to widen a 
breach in the Democratic party. For many 
months prior to his journey, Governor 
Martin of Oregon, the Mayor of Portland 
and other prominent conservative Demo- 
crats had insisted that the power from 
Bonneville Dam would be wasted unless de- 
voted primarily to the expansion of indus- 
try. Mr. Roosevelt’s address was a direct 
repudiation of their stand and a challenge 
to them to contest with him for mastery of 
the party in the Northwest. 

Few features of the journey impressed 
the pilgrims of the press corps as much as 
the fact that where there are vast Federal 
undertakings such as Bonneville Dam and 
the Casper-Alcova irrigation project, the 
Republican newspapers and Republican 
politicians in those districts have aban- 
doned talk of economy and marched in the 
Democratic spending procession. Consider, 
for example, the Wenatchee Daily World. 
It once was an orthodox Republican paper. 
Then the New Deal started to build the 
monumental $404,000,000 Grand Coulee 
enterprise 98 miles from Wenatchee. When 
Mr. Roosevelt arrived, here is what the 
hitherto Republican World had to say: 

He (the President) has proven him- 
self to be a builder and a developer, and 
those qualities appeal especially to the 
forward looking people of this state and 
the entire West. We would welcome any- 
one who occupies the Presidential office, 
but a double welcome awaits the present 
incumbent based upon gratitude and ap- 


preciation for the interest he has taken in 
our problems. 


Dressing Black in White 

In other words, the West indicated little 
interest in Hugo Black’s alleged Klan affil- 
jations, but plenty of concern over hydro- 
electric power dams and irrigation canals. 
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Roosevelt Rides Again 


The tangible questions of electric rates and 
crop conditions completely subordinated 
the relatively evanescent issue of the char- 
acter of Mr. Justice Black. A farmer ques- 
tioned by one of the newspapermen said 
Black could wear a Klan hood and sheet 
while Court was in session if he would vote 
to restore the nullified Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Senator Borah declared he 
had heard or noticed little excitement about 
the Klan exposé since his return to Idaho. 
By and large, the people showed alertness 
and attention only about matters that tin- 
gled the pocket nerve. They wanted higher 
wages, or cheaper power bills, or lower in- 
terest rates, or less labor trouble, or more 
relief appropriations, or another dam on 
the Columbia River. Whatever worry there 
was over the President’s asserted dictatorial 
tendencies seemed to exist largely on paper. 

One question disturbed the analytical 


processes of the press corps’ collective mind 


as the special train turned eastward again 
and put the Continental Divide between it- 
self and the Far West. Were the great 
demonstrations along the route tantamount 
to an indorsement of the President’s recent 
policies, or were they merely due to curi- 
osity and a desire to see the President of 
the United States? Were the cheers for 
the office, or for Mr. Roosevelt? And if 
they were for Mr. Roosevelt, were they for 
his charming personality and friendly man- 
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ner, or were they for his Court plan and 
his championing of labor and his appoint- 
ment of an outright New Dealer to the na- 
tion’s highest judicial tribunal? 

This series of questions will probably 
wait to be answered until the Democratic 
primaries and general elections of the con- 
gressional year of 1938. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s intimate conversations 
with rank and file farmers was said to have 
convinced him, and this was borne out by 
his radio talk, that the agricultural regions 
wanted the A. A. A. revived—but that this 
was the only Supreme Court decision that 
still rankled large numbers of voters. The 
N. R. A. and other discarded legislation 
was not even mentioned; it was as dead as 
Judas Iscariot. If there was anything the 
President heard discussed more than the 
demand for new dams and more crop bene- 
fits, it was the general wish for peace. In 
every speech his denunciation of war won 
the most applause. Cheers echoed through 
the gorge at Bonneville when Mr. Roosevelt 
said the United States was fortunate that 
it could spend its income on great dams 
rather than for bullets and rifles. Perhaps 
it was this sentiment throughout the nation 
which impelled the President to deliver his 
historic plea for peace at Chicago. There 
was one feeling he could not escape on his 
trip: both the cities and hinterlands wanted 
peace, desperately and eagerly. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(The answers to these questions will be found on page 87) 


. Can a Supreme Court Justice be removed 
from office? 
2. Has a Justice of the Supreme Court ever 
been impeached? 
. Who was the only bachelor President of the 
United States? 
. Did Italy and Germany join forces in the 
last great war? 
5. At the time of his inauguration, who was 
the oldest President of the United States? 
The youngest? 
. Has any President attempted to hold office 
a third term? 
. Are there more people in China than in Rus- 
sia and Japan combined? 
8. Is Russia as large as China? 
9. Who are the women members of the Senate? 


10. What President of the United States never 
claimed any religious affiliation? 

11. Who was the first President to live in the 
White House? 

12. Distinguish between Rafael Franco and 
Francisco Franco? 

13. Who is President of Spain? 

14. Harry H. Woodring holds what office? 

15. William B. Bankhead represents what State 
in Congress? To what branch of Con- 
gress does he belong?  * 

16. Afghanistan is on what continent? 

17. With what country does the United States 
carry on the largest volume of trade? 

18. Of what State is Frank Murphy Governor? 
Of what State is Frank P. Murphy Gov- 
ernor. 





RAINBOW OVER THE DANUBE 


The nations of the «Sixth World Power” 


turn hopefully towards democratic ways 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


Author of “Hitler,” “Millions of Dictators,” etc. 


INETEEN years after the armistice 
the countries of the Danube valley 
are turning over a new leaf. This 

group of six states occupies a strategic posi- 
tion at the intersection of the Transconti- 
nental Highway of the Middle Ages, con- 
necting the East with the West, and of the 
Amber Road of classical antiquity, linking 
the Mediterranean with the Baltic Sea. 
This is the “Sixth World Power,” with a 
total population of more than seventy mil- 
lions. From the earliest times this has 
been the home of war, and even the Pax 
Habsburgica assured merely a temporary 
lull. It was here that the signal was given 
for the outbreak of the World War. The 
Danube has always been a turbulent river, 
along the banks of which neighborhood 
was always synonymous with enmity. These 
countries lack the cohesion of common race, 
heritage and language. 

Recent events have called attention to the 
significant change. At the end of Septem- 
ber, Hitler and Mussolini sealed their 
newly-formed friendship with a spectacular 
reunion, and when two fascist dictators 
smile into the cameras their neighbors have 
reason to worry. At the height of the festivi- 
ties, Austrian Chancellor Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg and Czechoslovak Premier Milan 
Hodza met in a supposedly “secret” con- 
ference in a former imperial villa in Baden 
near Vienna. While no official communique 
disclosed the topic of their conference 
they were obviously discussing the possible 
result of the fascist dictators’ love feast. 
Although the event itself may look drab, 
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in reality it is one of the most dramatic 
occurrences’ in recent Danube history. It 
means that Austria has seceded from the 
fascist bloc of nations and is seeking contact 
with the Western democracies through the 
intermediary of the Czechoslovak states. 
This is also the trend in the other 
countries in the Danube basin. 


man. 


Austria’s neighbor, Hungary, has set her 
political stage to return to a modified form 
of parliamentary democracy this Fall, after 
a protracted period of semi-fascism. Farther 
down the Danube, in Yugoslavia, an unde- 
clared dictatorship seems to have yielded 
to mass resistance in the battle over the 
Concordat. Bulgaria, in the heart of the 
Balkan region of the river basin, has 
triumphed over a military clique and let 
sanity prevail in her relations with the 
neighbors. Roumania, where the Danube 
meets its end, is still engaged in struggle 
between forces of democracy and the Nazi 
brand of fascism, the odds favoring the 
former. That democracy is far from dead 
east of the Rhine was shown by millions 
of Czechoslovaks at the bier of their ex- 
President, Thomas G. Masaryk. The self- 
negation of the mourners, who let them- 
selves be splashed by a dismal rain for 
hours, vindicated the belief that it is not 
only dictators who can count upon spon- 
taneous manifestations of loyalty. 

This picture would not be a true one, 
however, if it left the impression that all 
was well in the Danube valley. Conditions 
of perfect peace cannot prevail in a part 
ef Europe which is wedged in by Italy, 
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Rainbow Over the Danube 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN: Scenes such as these were the order of the day when 
Mussolini recently visited his neighbors across the Alps. General Goering is at the left. 


Germany, and the Soviet Union. Irredentist 
resentment is still strong in Hungary, the 
Government of which is ready to announce 
that she is openly arming, thus discarding 
an important provision of the Trianon 
Peace Treaty. In Yugoslavia the problem 
of unassimilated nationalities is still an 
overwhelming problem, the Croats warring 
upon the Serbians, and the Serbians trying 
in vain to pacify the Croats in an unde- 
clared war of nearly twenty years. Rou- 
mania is still a question mark, an outpost 
of the West and a relic of the East. Nor 


is Czechoslovakia’s position an enviable 
one, with her three and a half million Ger- 
mans, most of whom have become Hitler’s 
followers. 


What is fundamental in this change is 
that in the Danube valley la mystique 
fasciste is broken, the dictators are on the 
defensive, and the trend is toward democ- 
racy. Until recently all of these countries, 
except Czechoslovakia, were either fascist 
or semi-fascist. They were the first ones to 
fall under Il Duce’s spell and he had them 
in mind some years ago when he proclaimed 
to a frenzied mass of Black Shirts in the 


main public square of Verona that to 
posterity the Twentieth Century will be 
known as the Fascist Era. 

Mussolini has been at work for years, 
cementing a bloc of fascist states, which 
on blue prints was to stretch from Vienna 
to Istanbul. He was the father of the Rome 
Pacts, the birth-certificate of an economic 
Holy Alliance of Italy, Austria, and Hun- 
gary. He was to secure the adherence also 
of Bulgaria and Roumania. Since fascism 
is a dynamic forcc, it must provide for 
means of expansion, and the Danube river 
provided the line of least resistance. This 
scheme also served the purpose of isolating 
Yugoslavia, which for many years was 
Mussolini’s pet enemy. 

Nearly five years ago Hitler appeared on 
the scene and then diplomacy was jazzed 
up in the Danube valley. Nazism is. as 
dynamic as Italian fascism and it also 
wanted a place in the sun. There are some 
fourteen million Germans in the Danube 
countries, supposedly awaiting deliverance 
at the hands of the brown-shirted Messiah. 
Besides, the southeastern corner of Europe 
has long been among Germany’s best cus- 
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tomers. Once more the Berlin-Baghdad 
axis became the guiding thought of the 
Wilhelmstrasse Foreign Office. 

Naturally, the interests of the two dic- 
tators clashed. Hitler, too, wanted to assure 
Austria and Hungary. He cast his nets also 
for Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Roumania. 
Against Czechoslovakia he carried on a 
campaign of diplomatic frightfulness. 
Imaginative writers already saw his planes 
roaring over the Czech capital, Prague, re- 
ducing it to shambles. 

Three years ago last Summer the Nazis 
assassinated Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
of Austria, and Mussolini thrust out his fist. 
Italian army divisions were on their way 
to the Brenner Pass on the Austro-Italian 
frontier from which on clear days one can 
peer into Germany. Were the dynamic 
policies of the two dictators to end in a 
head-on collision? 

Today the strong men of Germany and 
Italy put their affection on public display. 
They are carrying on the crusade of “virile” 
fascism against “effeminate” democracy, 
which they denounce as the pacemaker of 
communism. They extol war, and when 
Mussolini calls upon Hitler they attend the 
army maneuvres, inspect the formidable 
arms plants of the Krupps in Essen, and 
talk of peace. But their talk has a ring of 
threat, and the western democracies have 
no illusions as to what they mean. The 
two fascist countries represent themselves 
as the alliance of the “have-nots,” and their 
arms are thrust against the “haves.” The 
champions of anti-communism believe’ in 
a kind of international bolshevism, to equal- 
ize the possessions of the poor and rich. 

In spite of their vociferations, the stock 
of the two dictators in the Danube valley 
is low, and the reasons are not far to seek. 


These countries are enjoying a spell of eco- 
nomic prosperity, and fascism is a by-prod- 
uct of national bankruptcy. Besides, the 
two dictators have weakened their positions 
through the cut-throat competition of their 
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pre-amity days. Nor does high-pressure 
nationalism seem to lend itself to interna. 
tional cooperation. More important still, 
the Danube countries see the fascist nations 
on the road to ruin by carrying on an unde. 
clared war against the economically supe. 
rior democracies of the world. They know 
that Italy and Germany have already ex. 
hausted themselves in the armament race, 
while Great Britain is in the pink of condi. 
tion. 


New Trends in Austria 


Leaving out Czechoslovakia, which is the 
only Danube country that has remained 
true to democracy, our attention is arrested 
by recent events in Austria, one of the 
former pillars of the Fascist International. 
Addressing the new Storm Corps of the 


Fatherland Front 
Schuschnigg sounded the keynote of “the 


in July Chancellor 


organized will of the people.” This state- 
ment contrasted dramatically with his pre- 
vious utterances extolling the idea of the 
authoritarian State, omnipotent and omnis- 
cient. Vienna has not followed the ex- 
amples of Berlin and Rome in breaking off 
relations with the Madrid-Valencia Govern- 
ment and recognizing the Burgos-Salamanca 
regime. In Austria’s government-controlled 
press, Rebel General Franco is not glorified 
as the defender of Western culture fighting 
the “red bandits.” Vienna has maintained 
friendly relations with Moscow. 

During four anxious years Austria feared 
being conquered by Nazi Germans and Mus- 
solini was her guardian angel. This necessi- 
tated his expenditure of large sums for the 
local Fascist Home Defense, ““Heimwehren.” 
When Mussolini gave orders that Socialism 
in Austria must be liquidated, his word was 
obeyed in February 1934, even though the 
operation cost the lives of ‘an undisclosed 
number of men, women, and children— 
probably running into the thousands. To- 
day Il Duce no longer finances the Home 
Guards, and when he passed through Aus- 
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tria the other day, on his way to Munich, 
every inch of the road had to be closely 
watched, and he had to travel in an armored 
car, with curtains tightly drawn. Italy has 
become so unpopular in Austria that it 
js next to impossible to stage an Austro- 
Italian football match without courting 
serious trouble. 


Hungary Looks to Democracy 


Hungary’s turn to democracy is even 
more dramatic. Dr. Koloman Daranyi, the 


present Premier, is a liberal, the first one in 


eighteen years. He is at work now on a new 
electoral law, providing for universal secret 
ballot. Under the law now in force voting 
for parliament is open, except in a few 
cities. Daranyi is also trying to relieve the 
strain on the economic structure of the 
country, burdened by a- poverty-stricken 
land proletariat. He is urged by Tibor Eck- 
hardt, leader of the Farmers’ Party, to 
enable the landless to acquire much-coveted 
soil. 

Fascism has made great inroads into 
Hungary. It would be perhaps more cor- 
rect to say that she was the first fascist coun- 
try of Europe. After the precipitate de- 
parture of Bela Kun at the end of a short- 
lived Communist rule, the return to “law 
and order” took the form of a White Terror, 
which, fourteen years before Hitler, set up 
concentration camps, massacred liberals, 
Jews, socialists and communists, co- 
ordinated the press, the cinema, and edu- 
cation. It reduced parliament to impotence, 
set up an uncrowned King in the person of 
the Regent Governor, introduced secret 
military service, and inaugurated a system 
of autocracy based upon the bureaucracy 
and the small gentry, strengthened by a few 
“good Jew” bankers and the survivors of 
the landed aristocracy. 

Mussolini took Hungary under his wings 
by making her the pivot of his group of 
disgusted states. He sent her Italian air- 
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“THE GOOD OLD DAYS”: This photo was 

taken when Roumania’s fascist-nazi organ- 

ization, the Iron Guard, was in full bloom. 

But King Carol II put his foot down on the 

group, forced it to disband. The Iron Guard 

now goes under the nom-de-plume of “All 
for Our Country.” 


planes and ammunition, and became the 
spokesman of Hungarian irredenta. Then 
came Hitler, basing his claim on prior 
friendship with Magyar reaction dating 
back to the Munich beer hall putsch of 
1923. 


double-cross, scythe-cross, reinforced by 


Nazi organizations of the cross, 


politico-religious sects of fanatics, began to 
mushroom in the country. Early in March, 
the Budapest Socialist daily, Nepszava, 
published a document allegedly issued by 
the Berlin A. O. Auslandsorganization, Nazi 
Party Foreign Office, containing instruc- 
tions for a more intensive campaign in 
Hungary. Simultaneously, rumors began to 
spread in Budapest about an impending 
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Nazi putsch, and the matter was taken up in 
parliament. The Government had a few 
ring-leaders put under lock and key, thus 
admitting the existence of the plot. The 
German Minister in Budapest went on an 
unscheduled vacation and two Reich 
journalists hurriedly packed their trunks. 

Since then Premier Daranyi has publicly 
stated that Hungary will resist the Nazi 
attempts to “co-ordinate” her. Early in 
September the Hungarian Minister to 
Bucharest served as an “unofficial observer” 
to the Little Entente conference in Sinaia. 
For the first time in the history of the Czech, 
Roumanian, Yugoslav alliance, their repre- 
sentatives returned home without issuing a 
warning to Hungary. Such incidents have 
given rise to the belief that Daranyi is seek- 
ing to establish the conditions of good- 
neighborly relations with the Little Entente. 
If he succeeds in carrying the day against 
die-hards in his own household, Hungary 
will have beaten a new path. Neither Italy 
nor Germany are in impregnable positions, 
so far as Budapest is concerned. 


Church Issues in Yugoslavia 


In Yugoslavia, mass resistance against 
the semi-dictatorial rule of Premier Dr. 
Milan Stoyadinovitch has assumed the form 
of a church controversy. Shortly before his 
tragic death three years ago, King Alex- 
ander started negotiations with the Vatican 
looking toward the conclusion of a Con- 
cordat. It is a well-known fact that his 
object was not so much solicitude for the 
Catholics as his desire to antagonize the 
Roman clergy and his own rebellious Croat 
subjects. It is also a well-known fact that 
the Croats are Catholics while the Serbians 
of the Yugoslav Kingdom are Greek- 
Orthodox. The Concordat granted such ex- 
clusive privileges to the Catholics as that 
the children of mixed marriages must be 
brought up in their faith. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the Greek 
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Orthodox would not have budged. While 
they are religious, the Serbians are not 
militantly so. Their capital, Belgrade, has 
long been known as the churchless town, 
But they were stirred to action when the 
Government submitted the Concordat for 
parliamentary ratification. The authorities 
themselves knew that the religious proces. 
sions were camouflaged political demonstra. 
tions. The resentment of a traditionally 
democratic people against the perpetuation 
of a semi-autocratic regime found a new 
outlet, and the masses won. The Govern- 
ment decided not to submit the Concordat 
to the ratification of the Senate. What is 
more important, steps are being taken to 
recognize the legal status of the opposition 
parties, which would, no doubt, obtain a 
large majority in a free election. 


The humor of the population has clearly 
been reflected in other manifestations, in- 
dicative of the trend in the Danube valley. 
When President Eduard Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia called in April on Prince Regent 
Paul, the ovation he received was not only 
for himself but also for the head of a demo- 
cratic State. At the same time, Italy and 
Germany were jeered. The more recent 
visit of Reich Foreign Minister Konstan- 
tin von Neurath gave occasion to a hostile 
demonstration against Nazi economic and 
political penetration. 
students and 


Two months later 
workmen demonstrated in 
front of the German tourist building of 
Belgrade. The Yugoslav masses object to 
being kept in bondage by so-called friends 
of the fascist creed. 


Bulgaria and Roumania 


A word must be said also about Bulgaria 
and Roumania. For the last quarier of a 
century Bulgaria has been on the warpath 
against her eastern neighbor and for the 
last fourteen years she has wavered between 
fascism, semi-fascism and mildly demo- 
cratic experiments. It was one of the funda- 
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mental tenets of Italian policy to keep the 
Bulgarians and Yugoslavs at loggerheads 
and to bar the way to democracy. Now the 
two countries are linked together by a 
treaty of friendship and non-aggression. 
While it is true that meanwhile Italy’s atti- 
tude toward Yugoslavia has changed, so 
much friendship between the two Slav 
cousins may be considered too excessive in 
Rome. 

King Boris III of Bulgaria plays a lead- 
ing part and he is not, by nature, anti- 
democratic. He has probably been forced 
into this role in an effort to eliminate army 
oficers from the political field, pacify 
turbulent Macedonia, and prevent out-and- 
out fascists from seizing full control. His 
motives are not, of course, always clear and 
by some he is looked upon as a self-seeking 
little Napoleon of the Balkans. More sea- 
soned opinion, however, is willing to let 
him have the benefit of the doubt. 

The easternmost Danubian country, 
where the river ends its fifteen hundred 
mile voyage from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea, is the Kingdom of Roumania. 
There again the trends are contradictory. 
Roumania is almost torn to pieces by 
friends courting her favors. Germany has 
gone into this field on a large scale, financ- 
ing newspapers, subsidizing a terroristic 
anti-Jewish organization, corrupting public 
officials, utilizing minorities and exchange 
students to propagandize the Nazi tenets. 
Italy is holding out the hope of trade ad- 
vantages, such as were accorded to Austria 
and Hungary in the Rome Pacts. But 
France has more money and Czechoslovakia 
controls the vast Skoda arms factories and, 
besides, is a fellow-member of the Little 
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Entente. Poland has sent her President and 
aggressive Foreign Minister to Bucharest, 
and Russia seems to be ready to abandon 
her claims to Bessarabia for the sake of 
friendship with Roumania. 

King Carol II himself does not always 
seem to know what to do. He likes France 
and his lady-love is an ex-Jewess. But he 
also likes Hitler and envies the “dynamism” 
of the fascists. There was a time when he 
seemed to have gone over to the black and 
brown shirts bag and baggage, but more 
recently democracy appears to have re- 
gained its former lustre in his eyes. He put 
down his foot against the terroristic ex-[ron 
Guard, now known under the nom-de-plume 
of “All for Our Country.” It was mainly 
against the members of this league that 
martial law was extended for another six 
months. The King forced his brother, 
Prince Nicholas, to resign from the throne, 
not so much because of his morganatic mar- 
riage, as because of his alleged member- 
ship in the Iron Guard. Quite recently, 
Roumania has decided to cover her arms 
supplies in Czechoslovakia, and ai the 
autumn army maneuvers the French Chief 
of Staff was much in evidence. 

In spite of impediments to peace, the 
countries of the Danube basin seem to be 
determined to live a saner life. It is ob- 
vious, of course, that no real progress can 
be made until the basic elements of the 
situation can be changed. It is absurd for 
these countries to set up separate house- 
holds in a territory created by nature as a 
unit. Real prosperity and happiness cannot 
come to these parts of Europe until the 
ideal of the Danubian Confederation is 
realized. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN GRAB-BAG 


Italy, Germany, and Japan are making attempts to 


spread the fascist doctrine among our neighbors 


By WILBUR BURTON 


Specialist on South American Affairs 


NE of the major aspects of the 

current South American scene is 

the campaign for economic and 
political penetration of the continent by 
the three great “outlaw” nations of the 
modern world—“outlaw” being used 
simply to connote imperialistic adventure 
in defiance of the treaties and other in- 
struments of the post-World War status 
quo. 
Ever since the first important overturn 
of the status quo applecart, by Japan’s 
conquest of Manchuria in 1931, Germany, 
Japan and Italy—in the order named— 
have been exceedingly active in South 
America, although Germany did not begin 
operations until after the triumph of Hitler 
in 1933. So far, sufficient success has not 
been achieved by any of these powers to 
justify alarm in either South or North 
American quarters, but neither have develop- 
ments been so negligible as not to warrant 
apprehension for the future. Germany in 
particular has made marked strides in 
Brazil, and the general South American 
trend toward fascism that I discussed in 
the last issue of Current History creates a 
condition for rapport beyond the ideologi- 
cal with Berlin and Rome. 

Other nations besides the “outlaw” ones 
may be accused, of course, of efforts to 
penetrate South America. There has, for 
example, always been much French propa- 
ganda, but I think it may be said categori- 
cally that this is without any ulterior 
significance beyond trade, which by the 
very nature of French economy is bound 
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to be rather limited. Otherwise, it repre. 
sents nothing more than justifiable French 
pride in their culture and perhaps a not. 
so-commendable propagandist impulse al- 
ways to present their viewpoint on every- 
thing to the world. 

The position of England is somewhat 
different. British investments some 
South American countries, notably Argen- 
tina, are far larger than those of any other 
foreign nation. And Argentina is also a 
very important source of grain and meat 
for England. Thus there is inevitably a 
very close economic tie-up between the 
two countries, but without any. pronounced 
political implications. Perhaps, as is be- 
lieved in some quarters, England played 
a hand in the last Pan-American conference 
in Buenos Aires, to prevent Argentina 
from entering into any agreement with the 
United States for an embargo on exports 
to warring countries. But even though 
encouraged by England, Argentina’s atti- 
tude was clearly in self-interest: she would 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by selling meat and grain to England, war 
or no war. Argentina has neither an ap- 
preciable navy nor merchant marine, and 
so England would have to keep open the 
lines of communication in order to obtain 
supplies. Consequently, Argentina would 
be taking no national risks; further, with- 
out the English market she would be with- 
out practically any market, for she could 
sell little of her chief exports to the United 
States. 


The English position everywhere in 
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South America antedates the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and due allowance must be made 
accordingly. And while that position neces- 
sarily mitigates against any complete Pan- 
American alliance under the leadership 
of the United States, I think it may be 
stated flatly and firmly that there is no 
fundamental conflict whatsoever between 
British and American interests in South 
America. Rather, today they have solid 
common ground for a united front against 
that South 
American states into a fascist hegemony 


powers would convert the 
and a dumping place for Japanese immi- 
grants, 

To the “have-not” South 
America is inevitably very tempting. There 
are tremendous natural resources of vir- 
tually every kind, although no one country 
has a sufficient variety for a balanced, well 
developed national economy. 


powers, 
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for example, is overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural with limited mineral 
resources. Brazil, best endowed of all— 
including iron deposits exceeding those 
of the United States—lacks both the coal 
essential for a steel industry, and oil. 
Everywhere, indeed, economic nationalism 


extremely 


except in a limited degree is precluded; in- 
stead, nature seems to have designed the 
South American lands for imperialistic 
exploitation. Further, there is room for 
almost unlimited immigration, but settle- 
ment in most areas—especially the huge 
equatorial ones—can be successful only 
when 
ordinated social planning; tropical nature 
cannot be mastered by isolated home- 
steaders. 

Despite the temptations of South 
America, its geographical location must 
make it secondary in the imperialistic 


carried on with careful and co- 
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dreams of European and Asiatic “have- 
not” powers. At the same time, when any 
of these powers is unable to expand in 
accordance with primary ambitions nearer 
home, it has added incentive to turn to 
South America. This probably explains 
why Italian activities are least and German 
greatest; Italy has been preoccupied with 
Ethiopia while Germany so far has found 
no European or African satisfaction for her 
colonial urge. At the same time, Spanish 
events have doubtless handicapped both 
Italy and Germany elsewhere. 


Italian Penetration 

Italy is in some ways in the best position 
to expand in South America, for Italian 
immigrants—mostly with continuing ties 
to the homeland—are a large element in 
every country of the continent. In Argen- 
tina, 35 per cent of the population is of 
Italian origin; in Uruguay 30 per cent; 
and in Brazil 35 per cent. In fact, while 
Brazil is primarily Portuguese in culture, 
Italian immigration to the country since 
1820 has been five per cent greater than 
Portuguese immigration; and consequently, 
under the present law limiting immigra- 
tion to a percentage of the settlement of 
various nationals over a period of time, 
the Italian quota is about 27,500 a year 
while the Portuguese quota is 23,000. 

Anyone familiar with the ways of dicta- 
torships can readily realize how immigrants 
may be organized and employed as over- 
seas colonies. The stronger the ties, family 
or business, with the homeland, the greater 
the hold of the dictator, even though he is 
10,000 miles away. A cousin in Milan 
or Hamburg may suffer for an act of com- 
mission or omission on the other side of 
the world, or a job or business will be lost 
for political nonconformity. And, human 
nature being what it is, most persons under 
such conditions tend to conform—often 
enthusiastically—without being conscious 
of actual or potential pressure. 
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Thus vast numbers of the Italians jn 
South America, particularly those born in 
Italy or no more than one generation re. 
moved, constitute 100 per cent pro-Musso- 
lini overseas colonies, and an appreciable 
part of the fascist trend on the continent 
is due to this fact. Otherwise, however, 
there is no great amount of Italian activity, 
I did find considerable Italian propaganda 
in Uruguay and Argentina, with some 
Spanish newspapers subsidized by Rome, 
and there was a curious incident in Monte. 
video last Christmas when the Italian 
Legation gave bags of delicacies to anyone 
calling for them. Also there are, or have 
been, a number of Italian missions in South 
America, one of which is now training the 
Peruvian police. 


German Claims 


Germany has no large overseas colonies 
to depend upon in South American in- 
trigue. In Chile alone there are more 
Germans than Italians, but no large num- 
ber of either. In Brazil, where the German 
foray is most intense, about 3.5 per cent 
of the immigration since 1820 has been 
from Germany, which means_ probably 
about 400,000 Germans in a population of 
some 40,000,000. The bulk of them, how- 
ever, are strategically concentrated in the 
state of Santa Catherina, and one of the 
reasons for Brazil declaring war against 
Germany in 1917 was to forestall an 
anticipated Teutonic uprising there on be- 
half of Potsdam. 

Many of the Brazilian Germans who were 
pro-Kaiser are very definitely not pro- 
Hitler; but save for those who have no 
appreciable ties with Germany, they have 
been largely whipped into line by the 
Nazi Party in Brazil. This was organized 
by a Herr von Cossel, who last May at- 
tended the Nazi Congress in Germany and 
publicly proclaimed that “Germany and 
Brazil are culturally and economically 
complementary.” This caused a vigorous 
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protest in the Brazilian Chamber of Depu- 
ties against Nazi “infiltration and _pene- 
© tration” by Senhor Cafe, Jr., who declared 


that “Germany was more and more domi- 
nating the culture and commerce of Brazil.” 

When Herr von Cossel returned to Rio 
de Janeiro, it was not only as leader of the 
Brazilian Nazis, but as “cultural attache” 
of the German Embassy. German schools 
have now been Nazified, and in some Bra- 
zilian state schools of Santa Catherina 
the German language is used more than 
Portuguese, while the children are taught 
to “Heil Hitler” instead of “Viva O Brasil.” 
Many German propagandists, in the guises 
of tourist agents and journalists, have 
been sent to Brazil, and in Rio I witnessed 
the incredible spectacle of the Jewish 
president of the Brazilian Press Associa- 
tion publicly welcoming a Nazi “journa- 
listic’” delegation. 

Germany has also effected a_ close 
politico-economic tie-up with Brazil through 
the compensated mark, although when the 
present arrangement expires at the end of 
this year, there will presumably be some 
mitigation of this situation in consequence 
of the negotiations of the Brazilian Finance 
Minister, Souza Costa, in Washington last 
summer. The compensated mark is a com- 
plicated flight of Hitlerian economic 
fantasy whereby German and Brazilian 
goods are exchanged on a politically fixed 
basis of valuation, with the result on one 
hand that German imports into Brazil have 
from a 20 to 50 per cent price advantage 
over imports from any other country, 
while on the other Germany can obtain 
certain Brazilian raw materials cheaper 
than she could elsewhere. 

Both American and British imports have 
declined enormously through this arrange- 
ment; and in further consequence, Germany 
has been buying more cotton from Brazil 
than she has from the United States. In 
imports into Brazil, for example, Germany 
formerly was fourth with the United States 


first; since the beginning of 1936, Germany 
has been first and the U.S.A. second. At 
the same time, we have continued to be by 
far the best customer for Brazilian exports. 

Indicative of Nazi tactics is an incident 
I learned about in San Paulo. A certain 
Brazilian engineering executive was pre- 
paring to make a trip to the United States 
to inspect plants there, and after this was 
announced in the press, an official of the 
German Consulate-General called on him 
with the offer of a free trip to Germany 
if he would abandon his plan of going to 
the United States. In this case, at least, 
the German offer was rejected. 


Brazilians Copy the Nazis 


In a previous article discussing dictator- 
ship in South America, I pointed out that 
the Action Integralista Brasileira was not 
only the strongest organized fascist move- 
ment on the continent, but was modeled 
after the Nazi Party. Whether there is 
any direct connection between these facts 
and the German penetration of Brazil— 
as many Brazilian anti-fascists believe and 
fear,—I cannot say. Evidence is not avail- 
able. But with or without an organic rela- 
tion, they both tend to the same end. The 
Integralistaa—who sport green _ shirts 
(from the green in the Brazilian flag) and 
not only wear the Greek letter sigma (in 
its higher mathematical meaning of “total- 
ity”) on their sleeves but plaster it on all 
the streets and houses of Brazilian cities— 
have copied their Berlin mentors in all 
details, with the addition of castor oil from 
Rome. They have a misty creed of the 
“totalitarian state” with “the spiritual over 
the moral, the moral over the social, the 
social over the national, and the national 
over the individual,” and the past year has 
been marked by beating up opponents 
on the streets and dosing allegedly back- 
sliding comrades with castor oil. 

Further, the policy of the Vargas dicta- 
torship has played into the hands of both 
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the Integralistas and the German-Italian- 
Japanese propagandists for an international 
front against communism. Successive 
official statements have been issued about 
the “communist menace” to Brazil, and a 
widespread Red scare thereby worked up— 
without any substantial basis <n fact. 
Although the Integralistas were osten- 
sibly opposing the government of President 
Vargas, he gave a warm public reception 
to a delegation of them last June, which 
naturally created much speculation, and 
the significance (if any) of the move has 
not been revealed as this is written. 
Germany is also active, but not so pro- 
nouncedly, in other South American coun- 
In Bolivia, however, the present 
army ruling clique (as this is written) is 
largely surrounded by German advisers. 
The Chilean army is being trained by a 
German mission, and there was formerly a 


German military mission in Peru, but the 


tries. 


one now engaged in training the army there 
is French. 


What About Japan? 


Japan: has long been seeking an outlet 
for both industrial products and immi- 
grants in South America, and for about 
three years greatly intensified her activities 
toward these ends. There was almost a 
never-ending procession of Japanese good- 
will missions to various South American 
and percentage 
strides were made in trade. Also, there 
was a new tactic of international diplomacy 


countries, impressive 


by publication in Tokyo of a magazine 
called Asia-America that was ostensibly 
sponsored by various Central and South 
American consular officials in Tokyo. The 
editor was Dr. Carlos Rodriguez Jiminez, 
Consul-General for Venezuela. Editorially, 
the magazine gave tacit recognition to 
Japan’s pretensions in both Manchuria and 
China, although only El Salvador had 
officially recognized Manchukuo. Articles 
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in Spanish, Portuguese, Japanese, and p 
English boosted Japanese-Latin American 
trade and cultural relations. 
In 1935, there were 9,611 Japanese in. 
migrants to Brazil, which was not onl 
6,762 in excess of the legal quota but the 
largest number of immigrants from any 
country during the year. However, much 
opposition developed to this both because 
of the obvious difficulty of assimilating s0 
alien a people as the Japanese and their 
tendency to settle in colonies. In one case, 
a group of native Brazilians in an area 
I: 1 the 
argely populated by Japanese solemnly— 
: : cd an 
with tongue in cheek—petitioned Rio to & h 
i : ther 
send them a Brazilian consul. Since then & . 
aes coc 
Japan has been kept within her quota of & 
hed er 
immigrants, but many powerful vested ; 
: ° . the 
interests have been trying to have the im- 
ee 5 con 
migration bars lowered for admission of 
; eig) 
larger numbers of cheap agricultural 0 
n 





laborers—which would mean mostly, if 
not entirely, Japanese. 

There are now about 500,000 Japanese in 
Brazil, which is more than in any other 
country of the world outside Japan, ex- 








cepting Tokyo-dominated Manchukuo. 
Two Brazilian scholarships have been es- “ 
tablished in Japan. And five new ships,  ?* 
of from 13,000 to 19,000 tons each, ar. ma 
scheduled to be added to the Rio-Tokyo run ° 
(via both South Africa and Panama) next 
year. iy 
Japan has also been very active in Peru : 
and has an overseas colony there of about nt 
50,000. Among Japan’s Peruvian enter- ls 
prises is a large concession for growing = 
coca leaves—to supply Chinese: with co- ‘ 
caine. } 
Japan has made no headway whatsoever ? 
in Uruguay and Argentina, but she has a 7 
small colony in Paraguay and is seeking : 
further immigration outlet there. Gener- r 
ally, Japan’s South American campaign 
has declined during the past year— id 
probably because of increased empire- th 





building efforts in the Far East. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY PIRACY 


The record of the Great Powers'in Spain 


as seen from the Spanish point of view 


By LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH 


New York Times and London Times Correspondent in Spain 


ginning of the conflict in Spain 
which has been threatening to upset 


B eins foreign policy since the be- 


| the applecart of European peace, has been 
an enigma to the world and to the British 
' themselves. In London one hears the most 


cocksure expositions thereof on the part of 
persons whose business it is to know. But 
the trouble is that their diagnoses are as 
contradictory of each other as British for- 
eign policy has been contradictory of itself. 
One sometimes suspects that the only per- 


' sons in on the secret of British Foreign 


policy are Hitler and Mussolini. Striking 
at Great Britain, they have thrust their 
rapiers home at vital spots, and some sin- 
cere friends of England are beginning to 
ask whether she is not showing signs of 
partial paralysis. A distinguished British 
writer has called her attitude “masterly in- 
activity.” 

Until, in September, she took a seem- 
ingly firm stand on the question of piracy, 
England appeared to be letting the mastery 
of the Mediterranean go by default into the 
hands of her pre-World War rivals thereto, 
Italy and Germany. It was the attempt to 
maintain a Mediterranean equilibrium, and 
by that fact the equilibrium of Europe, 
which led to ententes and alliances, which 
in turn had issue in the World War. The 
deciding weight in this equilibrium was the 
neutrality of Spain. But now Italy and Ger- 
many have again combined to challenge 
that equilibrium, joining hands with Span- 
ish fascist-imperialists who have as one of 
their dreams the annulling of Spanish neu- 
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trality, and who only poorly conceal their 
hostility toward England. Yet the world 
has beheld the spectacle of England—and 
of a less willing France hanging on to Eng- 
land’s coat-tails—collaborating with these 
two European powers, taking hit after hit, 
giving ground and coming back for more. 
Indeed, Italy and Germany, jointly or 
severally, are planted at Majorca, Malaga 
and on both banks of the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, thereby menacing the British direct 
routes to the East and the French high- 
way to Morocco. They have also gained a 
foothold on the African Atlantic coast, 
on the Canary Islands, at Ifni and Rio de 
Oro, and on the Bissagos Islands belong- 
ing to Portugal. Italy and the rebel 
cabecillo, Franco, moreover, by their cam- 
paign of piracy challenging the right of 
nations freely to send their ships on the 
Mediterranean, together would seem to have 
gained by default one of the causes over 
which millions fought and died during the 
World War—the mastery of the Mediter- 
ranean. To this they have joined potential 
domination of England’s and France’s al- 
ternate sea routes to the East around Africa. 

In September, at the time of the Nyon 
conference, it appeared that England and 
France were getting fed up, were calling a 
halt, were proclaiming their own mastery 
of the middle sea. They were to drive out 
pirate submarines, destroyers, and other 
warcraft, be their nationality what they 
might, from the broad highways of the 
Mediterranean, and they agreed to scrap 
sea control of the Spanish coast, which had 
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only served as an instrument in Italian and 
German hands to further their designs. 
Italy, if she chose, might patrol the 
Tyrrhenian sea, roughly bounded by the 
Italian coast, and the Italian islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia. There Italian subma- 
rines might sink Italian shipping to their 
hearts’ content, and other Italian men-of- 
war might, if they saw fit, sink the Italian 
submarines which had sunk the Italian mer- 
chantmen. The plan was a rare stroke of 
irony. 

But scarcely had the agreement been 
made, and scarcely had this new mastery 
of the Mediterranean been proclaimed, than 
the world heard that Italy—whose men of 
war have too frequently been identified in 
acts of piracy to admit of doubt—was ask- 
ing for parity—nay, was being invited to 
accept parity—in the control of piracy. 
Was Italy, coached perhaps by Hitler, strik- 
ing once more at a vital spot, thus advanc- 
ing the process of paralyzing the victim? 
Was the Mediterranean league against pi- 
racy now going to take the pirate to its 
bosom? Was Mussolini out-matching the 
irony of Eden? 

These are questions which, as this arti- 


cle is written, yet remain for the morrow to: 


answer. 


Looking at the Record 


Before proceeding to a consideration of 
British policy, let us look at the record 
since the Spanish civil war began: 


It is too easily forgotten that on the 
28th of July, 1936, four Caproni aero- 
planes staffed with officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Italian army 
had the bad luck to land or to be wrecked 
on the wrong side of the border between 
Algeria and Spanish Morocco. Mr. 
Peyrouton, the high .commissioner in 
Rabat, personally cross-examined those 
men whose names and military ranks 
were indicated in papers found on board. 
They all declared that they had been 
recruited from various units of the Italian 
air forces at the beginning of July and 
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had received their final instructions on 
the 15th, that is three days before the 
outbreak of the counter-revolution. As 
early as March or April in the same year, 
the French Ambassador in Berlin had in. 
formed his government that General 
Sanjurjo, who would have been the leader 
of the rebellion but for the accident 
which cost him his life, had reported 
himself there and had been welcomed 
in official quarters. 


The foregoing recites facts perfectly well 
known to any student of the Spanish situa. 
tion, but I have preferred to quote then 
from an article written by “Pertinax” in 
the August number of the Fortnightly, of 
London, because “Pertinax” is the diplo- 
matic correspondent of L’Echo de Paris, for 
many years the most solid and stolid Catho. 
lic daily newspaper of Paris, and he can- 
not well be accused of partiality in favor 
of the Spanish Government which the 
Catholic press in general opposes. The 
situation when non-intervention was pro- 
posed, therefore, that Italy and 
Germany were already putting into effect 
a conspiracy to upset the Mediterranean 
order and, as “Pertinax” further comments, 
it was an error of France and England that 
they should fail to prevent that, “under the 
pretext of the fight against communism, 
Italy and Germany should disturb in the 
slightest way the Mediterranean order or 
infringe upon the existing international 
treaties.” 

Had England and France taken some such 
action as blockading the Spanish coast 
against the illegal shipment of arms and 
foreign troops, they could well have nipped 
the whole conspiracy in the bud, might have 
averted the necessity of a huge naval 
building race (especially in the case of 
England), would almost of a certainty have 


was 


“crimped” the schemes of two countries 
which, to put the case mildly, had only con- 
tempt for such notions as “playing the 
game.” The non-intervention committee 


was set up in the hope of “localizing” the 
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Twentieth-Century Piracy 


, 4ID FOR BILBAO: Three British cargo boats and a destroyer wait at St. Jean de Luz with 
: poe for besieged loyalists. The British Government, after warning ships not to attempt 
| to make Bilbao, finally backed down under pressure and granted naval protection on the 
high seas to ships carrying legitimate cargoes. 


war, and in the meantime Italy and Ger- 
many were pouring troops and arms into 
Spain, adding fuel to the flames of a con- 
flagration which, through their actions, 
threatened to spread over Europe. 

These two countries contended that their 
course was forced upon them by the action 
of Russia in sending great numbers of men 
and huge quantities of munitions to Spain. 
This writer has already noted in these 
articles and elsewhere the indifference with 
which Russia in the beginning regarded the 
Spanish conflict, and the fact that during 
the first two months of it the so-called Span- 
ish “reds” were bitter in their recrimina- 
tions of Russia for failing to help them. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Russia joined 
in the non-intervention plan, and kept to 
her bargain until, after two months, her 
representative in the London committee 
openly stated that Russia would not feel 
longer bound so long as other parties to the 
contract were flouting it. Only after this 
open and honest statement did Russia send 
some limited munitions, airplanes, and men 
to Spain. Inasmuch as this supposed Rus- 
sian “conspiracy” is being made use of by a 
certain sadly misinformed sectarian press, 
let Pertinax, of the Catholic L’Echo de Paris 


be quoted again: 
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It is absurd to assign to Soviet Russia 
a decisive part in the sequence of events. 
During the whole month of August, last 
year, Stalin remained indifferent to the 
fate of the Spanish Communists, outnum- 
bered by Anarchists, Trotzkyists, Social- 
ists and Syndicalists of all descriptions. 
When he was stirred out of his passivity 
and forwarded the airplanes and tanks 
which probably saved Madrid last No- 
vember, his motive was not so much to 
help in the creation of a Soviet in Spain 
—he is intelligent enough not to have 
dreamed of it—as to maintain the Third 
International, the weapon he wants to 
have in hand against Germany. . . . We 
have played to the end with cheaters the 
game of non-intervention. We have com- 
placently witnessed the arrival in the 
peninsula of an expeditionary force of 
some 70,000 Italians and about 13,000 
Germans (later on reduced to 7,000 or 
8,000), and we have found whatever 
justification of our conduct we could in 
the presence, on the side of Valencia, of 
an international brigade of 25,000 or 30,- 
000 which has now shrunk to 6,000 or 
7,000. 
The same writer finds the entire Russian 

man power in Spain to consist of about 


2,000 engineers, mechanics and airmen. 


This corresponds with my own observation. 
I have never seen a Russian common soldier 
or infantry officer in Spain. In the face of 
all the evidence of German and Italian aid 
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to the rebels, in the face of warnings of 
what was occurring contained in notes of 
the Spanish government, France and Eng- 
land dallied. In the meantime, on January 
2, there was concluded between England 
and Italy a “gentleman’s agreement” to 
preserve the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean which Italy promptly broke by send- 
ing more men and material to the Franco 
side. 

Last February, apparently after Italy and 
Germany judged they had enough men and 
arms in Spain, the agreement to stop volun- 
teers, first proposed in December, was 
finally accepted by those two countries. 
Almost immediately afterward Italy was 
caught red-handed sending some 20,000 ad- 
ditional troops to Ceuta and Cadiz, but the 
British end of the non-intervention commit- 
tee apparently accepted its explanation that 
these constituted medical units. 


Sea Control 


The next step in control was the “sea 
control” which went into effect in late 
April. As in the former case it was only 
accepted after delay, and after Italy and 
Germany judged that they poured into rebel 
territory a sufficiently large additional 
number of men and supplies to insure a 
swift rebel victory. How the Italian and 
German naval units used the sea control as 
a pretext for cooperating with the rebels 
along those parts of the Spanish Mediter- 
ranean coast assigned to their vigilance, is 
now part of the Spanish Civil war history. 
The bombing of the German battleship 
Deutschland by Spanish government planes 
after the Government had been warned in a 
telegram from the German admiral that its 
planes would be fired upon without warn- 
ing, found issue in the systematic shelling 
of the defenseless Almeria by a German 
naval squadron. The same German admiral 
has now admitted that his anti-aircraft guns 
were all set to fire upon government planes 
as soon as they hove in sight. It has seemed 
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to this writer that in all the discussion abou 
the bombing of the Deutschland the vital 
point had been overlooked. The fact was 
that Germany was making war on the 
Spanish Republic, and that German men 
of war, including the Deutschland—which 
moreover had no right under the sea-contro| 
plan to be where it was, at [biza—were at 
enemy bases in the furtherance of that war, 
So far as Spain was concerned, Germany 
was putting itself beyond the pale of inter. 
national law. Yet having done so, it ap- 
pealed to that same international law which 
it flouted when its battleship was bombed. 

Notwithstanding control in 
which Italy and Germany had assignments 
which enabled them to favor their own par- 
ticular games, the expected swift annihila- 
tion of the Spanish governmental forces did 
not occur. Then came the supposed sub- 
marine attack on the Leipzig, which has all 
the earmarks of a purely trumped up 
charge, and other supposed attacks on 
Italian and German men-of-war. This 
served to break up the sea control which 


the sea 


the Fascist Powers no longer found useful, 
in spite of certain advantages which it 
offered to them. 

Finally came the piracy campaign on the 
Mediterranean, in which Italian destroyers 
have been identified, and Italian submarines 
repeatedly sighted under circumstances 
which make their culpability eminently 
probable —indeed Russia categorically 
charged in her note to Italy that she had 
proof of Italian submarine piracy. 


The Spanish View 


Let us now turn to the more immediate 
Spanish scene and get a closeup of the 
Spanish view on this question. 

It was the “Negus,” school teacher, 
Socialist “militant” of pre-civil war days, 
and more recently soldier, who was speak- 
ing to me. 

They called him the Negus because of 
the cut of his beard and a certain ascetic 
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Twentieth-Century Piracy 


> cast of countenance which combined to give 


© him the appearance of a famous leader of 
© 4 lost cause whose name he now bore. It 


was during an heroic defense of Toledo 
bridge in a moment when it seemed lost, 
that he received his wounds which after 
nine months did not yet seem willing to 
heal. 

Here in his small chalet high in the 
Pyrenees he was trying to recuperate. In 
this solitude and calm one would never 
have thought that there was war in the land. 
The only echo of it was indirect—the 
laughter and chatter of boys and girls in 
a mountain lodge across a ravine. In the 
battered houses and streets of Madrid they 
had lived like the terrified acolytes of 
Death. They had forgotten to laugh then. 
Brought from Madrid they were now re- 
stored to their birthright of laughter and 
play. A slight and attractive Catalan young 
woman imposed her gentle rule on them 
and was obeyed. 

The “Negus” was speaking: 

“Spain is fighting the war of France and 
England against her traditional enemies in 
the Mediterranean. When will they begin 
tosee this? Spain, to whom arms and muni- 
tions are denied, is not only fighting an 
internal enemy, but single handed is fight- 
ing two other nations—Italy and Germany. 
Yet England and France. .. .” He made a 
despairing gesture. 

“England doesn’t understand Spaniards 
—Que lastima! (What a pity!) She 
doesn’t see that if she and France had Spain 
as a friend they would absolutely dominate 
the Mediterranean. They say England is 
afraid of communism. Well, I who have long 
been a militant Socialist can tell you it will 
never come to Spain. At the most there 
would be a federation of Republics of 
socialistic tendencies. They say, too, that 
the British bankers are behind the attitude 
of their government, that they are secretly 
lending money to Franco in return for 
guarantees, and that if Franco loses and 
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the Government wins they will expect the 
Government to make those guarantees good 
just the same.: Is it that England supposes 
whichever side wins the British financiers 
think we will have to come to them? But 
we see what is going on, we Spaniards. 
There is a great deal of the Arab in us— 
we are great observers. Well, perhaps we 
will lose our patience some day and teach 
all the world a lesson. Perhaps some day 
we will throw all of the foreigners out of 
the country—all of them.” 

What the “Negus” had said may be taken 
as a cross-section of Spanish opinion on 
this subject. 

Of the diverse views one hears in London 
about the attitude of the Foreign Office, one 
is that the Foreign Minister is in the hands 
of his permanent officials whose views exer- 
cise a dominant role in shaping its policy. 
“Sir Robert Vansittart, the permanent un- 
der secretary, and Sir Maurice Hankey, 
also of the permanent staff, never believed 
in the League and set out to sabotage it,” 
one is told. Similarly, one hears, “their 
class prejudices and their obsession of the 
Communist bogey have made them at heart 
favor Franco and to stretch every point in 
his interests.” However that may be, one 
thing is plain, namely, that the undercur- 
rent of sentiment in favor of Franco has 
been strong in certain quarters of the 
Foreign Office. It hardly seems fair to say 
the same of Mr. Eden, whatever criticism 
may be made of his policy. Certainly such 
anti-Franco sentiment as may exist has not 
been helped by the openly expressed preju- 
dices of some of the Foreign Office’s official 
informants in Republican Spain. The com- 
munist bogey seems likewise to have in- 
fluenced the older and more conservative 
members of the government, blinding them 
to Britain’s own interests. Some of them 
are represented as believing that the danger 
from Italians and Germans planted in Spain 
is more apparent than real. “The Spaniard 
has always driven out the foreigner and the 
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same will happen again, whichever side 
wins,” we are told. This is a current myth 
which does not square with history. And 
even if it did, the conditions of warfare in 
those days and this are quite different. By 
what stretch of the imagination can it be 
assumed that Spanish arms will be able to 
drive out the power of Italy and of Ger- 
many should they draw on all their re- 
sources to keep themselves planted there? 
Foreign arms or foreign pressure would be 
required to do it. That would be Spanish 
history repeated. Foreign arms, not Span- 
ish, have always driven out the invader. 
The last time it was Wellington who drove 
out Napoleon. 

Whatever may have been the factors to 
account for the strange peregrinations of 
the Foreign Office on the Spanish situation, 
it may be reported that the current has 
definitely set in against Franco. The fact 
that the Foreign Office which, when Parlia- 
ment adjourned, was openly accused of de- 
signs to recognize the belligerency of 
Franco over the heads of Parliament during 
the vacation period, suddenly seemed to 
forget about any such plan, was of the 
highest significance. No doubt it was also 
influenced by the Quai d’ Orsay, which has 
a way of seeing more clearly in such mat- 
ters than Downing Street. Other factors 
certainly contributed: the threatening and 
blustering of Franco; Italy’s throwing off 
of her mask in boasting that ten Italian 
Generals took Santander; the Mediter- 
ranean piracy. The latest contribution by 
Franco is his threat against French consuls 
in retaliation for the arrest of one of his 
chief France, Major Julian 
Troncoso, who openly boasted about his 


spies in 


lawlessness on French soil in attempting to 
kidnap a Spanish government submarine 
from a French port. A self-styled head of 
state who resorts to a form of blackmail in 
order to obtain license for lawless activities 
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in a neighboring state, of a surety has weir 
ideas of the comity observed among nations 
by which he aspires to be recognized. 

However, notwithstanding the earlier ad. 
verse Foreign Office attitude which has bee 
noted, an examination of the evidence woul( 
not substantiate a charge of out-and-oy 
British governmental hostility toward Re. 
publican Spain. If for a time it showed q 
complacent attitude in the face of insurgent 
attacks upon British commerce, if it almost 
stopped the supply of food to starving and 
fighting Bilbao, if it joined France and 
other countries in denying to the Republic 
the right to buy arms in its own defense, it 
has, on the other. hand, afforded the usual 
facilities to British ships carrying supplies 
to government ports on the Mediterranean, 
has continued her recognition of the gov. 
ernment as the legitimate regime, has re. 
fused belligerency to the insurgents, and 
finally has taken the stand against Mediter- 
ranean piracy noted in the beginning of this 
article. 

Some say the British Government has 
been merely looking on, waiting for both 
Indeed most 
commentators seem to agree that such has 


sides to wear themselves out. 


been part of British policy. That seems a 
very heartless attitude. But European in- 
ternational politics are like that. It is a cold 
blooded and calculating business with not 
a scrap of humane sentiment behind it. 
Professions of humanitarianism are a mask. 
He who fails to understand that, at the out- 
set, will never see European international 
politics in their proper perspective. It isa 
chess game in which the players consider 
nothing excepting the moves that will favor 
their own particular calculations. Some: 
times they think they have figured out a 
sequence of moves which inevitably must 
lead to determined results. Then something 


happens to wreck their most carefully laid 
plans. 
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LEARNING’S NEVER TOO LATE 


| The Federal Adult Education Project has 


been a boon to thousands of Americans 







By NED H. DEARBORN 


UR latest economic debacle gave us, 
mirabile dictu, a few results for 
which we should be eternally grate- 


' ful. One of them is a national conscious- 
© ness of the possibilities and power of adult 
' leaning. The Federal relief program in- 
' cluded, among its made-work projects, 
» adult education and emphasized a type of 


program new to this country. 
Public adult education used to center 


- around the reduction of illiteracy, citizen- 


ship training or Americanization work, 
night school study, extension activities in 
agriculture and home economics, and par- 
ent education. The new type of adult educa- 
tion is for all. It is mass education for that 
part of the population past high school 
age. America could afford it in her years 
of worst economic depression. Will she feel 
able to afford it in more favorable eco- 
nomic times? Let us hope so. 

The programs of study in our colleges 
and universities are regarded by some as a 
part of adult education. They provide 
learning opportunities for approximately 
one million people. Then, too, there are lit- 
erally thousands of private schools 
throughout the United States for adults. In 
New York City alone there are nearly two 
thousand. Some are supported by private 
philanthropy, some by religious organiza- 
tions, some by political groups, some by 
industry, some by organized labor, some by 
social service agencies, and others, pri- 
vately, for commercial gain. They range 
all the way from scholarly study of social 
problems to the profundities of charm 
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schools. The methods include correspond- 
ence study, lectures, group discussion, stu- 
dio practice, library reading, “laboratory” 
procedures, directed home reading, and 
consultation. 

Other agencies providing opportunities 
for adult learning are museums, art galler- 
ies, libraries, the public forum, the pulpit, 
the press, the motion pictures, and the 
radio. A few of these agencies offer pro- 
grams of systematic study, but for the most 
part they are the agencies of unorganized 
education. Some of them are propagan- 
distic rather than educational in a true 
sense. Many of them rival the schools in the 
extent of their influence, but the character of 
that influence may be called into question. 
Notable in this group are the motion pic- 
tures and the radio, each being a powerful 
instrument of true education if properly 
utilized. The profit-motive in each case at 
present is allowed to stand in the way of 
their maximum educational usefulness. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the 
new, general, and informal type of adult 
education are their catholicity, universal- 
ity, and adaptability. Adult education is 
for adults of any age, scholastic achieve- 
ment, or interest level. It embraces study 
ranging from the development of simple 
manual skills to that of abstruse and ab- 
stract thought. It not only selects content 
suitable for the adult learner but also em- 
ploys a system of instruction that attracts 
and holds the student to the point of effec- 
tive learning. — 

Adult education can be classified roughly 
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under seven main headings. First, it pro- 


vides the means for solution of many and 


varied personal adjustment problems. As 
examples the following may be cited—the 
family and family budget, marketing for 
the kitchen, buying clothing for the chil- 
dren, physical health, community hygiene, 
personal hygiene, neighborhood relation- 
ships, religion and civic responsibilities. 
Systematic study individually or in groups 
usually provides the solutions for this class 
of problems. 

Second, it provides for the solution of 
occupational adjustment problems within 
the limits of our economic structure. These 
are often personal problems but, due to 
their basic importance to society as a whole, 
they may be considered in a separate classi- 
fication. Occupational adjustment includes 
education for occupational usefulness, 
training for new occupations, re-education 
to meet the changes in rapidly developing 
industrial technologies, occupational guid- 
ance, and knowledge of placement methods 
and agencies. 

Third, it provides for the discussion and 
study of contemporary affairs. Modern 
means -of communication with the press, 
motion pictures, and radio as outlets bring 
us into daily contact with the whole civi- 
lized world. As a result, the masses of our 
people are alive to a large number and a 
great diversity of the social problems of the 
day. These problems are chiefly economic 
and governmental and because they loom so 
important in everyday life they merit a clas- 
sification by themselves. 

Fourth, it provides for intellectual satis- 
factions. Some American adults have indi- 
vidual interests in intellectual pursuits. 
This is learning for the sake of knowledge. 
The range is limitless. It includes philol- 
ogy and astronomy, epistemology and mod- 
ern American verse, archeology and mod- 
ern foreign languages, science and religion, 
ancient Chinese culture and suspension 
bridges. The boundaries of purely intellec- 
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tual study are the boundaries of humay 
knowledge. There are none. 

Fifth, it provides appreciational study in 
the fine arts. Oil and water-color painting, 
sculpture, etching, vocal and instrumental 
music, and literature probably head the lig 
from the standpoint of popular interest, 
Travel, reading, and the radio whet our ap. 
petites for more and better understanding 
of one or more of the fine arts. We want to 
enjoy. To enjoy is to appreciate and that 
in turn is aided by understanding. 

Sixth, it provides opportunities for crea 
tive expression in the fine and applied arts, 
Who hasn’t believed himself capable of 
some creative capacity? We yearn to write 
a novel, poem, short story, magazine article, 
motion picture scenario, drama or radio 
script. So we take a course. We try musical 
composition aiming for a symphony, 
scherzo, or ballad. We study harmony and 
counterpoint. We have a flair for design. 
It is applicable to copper, silver, and brass; 
to automobiles, airplanes, ships, and trains; 
to textiles, leather, and paper; to steel, iron, 
and aluminum. There is no end. We crave 
some direction in creative work not neces: 
sarily that we may become professional 
artists but merely perhaps to satisfy the 
creative impulses within us for personal 
satisfactions. 

Lastly, it provides for recreation. This 
term is not limited to participation in or 
observation of sports and games. It means 
all of those spare-time activities that re- 
create, restore, and retain our enthusiasms, 
interests, and, in general, our mental, phys- 
ical, and spiritual health. Recreation may 
then easily find its setting in any one of the 
preceding classifications. Under any cir 
cumstances and in any form it can be edu- 
cational and hence merits a place as an 
integral part of adult education. 

These seven types of learning are all 
found in the new adult education but not 
in equal proportions. Reports of exper 
ence indicate three main groups of adult 
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PURSUIT OF LEARNING: The old adage that 


plified by these foreign-born students at 


learners. By far the largest is the group 
which seeks “useful” study. This means in- 


» creasing one’s usefulness in an occupation 


or in preparing for one; usefulness in 
home, community, civic, or church life; 
and usefulness in the realization of long 
The largest 
sroup is composed of those who seek recre- 


cherished ambitions. next 
ational activities of an educational charac- 
ter. Such activities may be intellectual, 
artistic, or physical. The third group is 


©: made up of those who possess primarily a 


set of cultural interests. This group runs 
at present a poor third in adult education. 

The cause of this situation is not difficult 
to detect. America is a relatively young 
industrial nation. She has been growing 
rapidly and, like any healthy youngster, is 
more concerned about her physical well-be- 
ing than anything else. Plenty of natural 
resources, industrially and commercially 
successful, and a major world power over- 
night—these and other similar facts tell the 
tale. It is much like choosing a boy of 
thirty for a university presidency. He isn’t 
quite ready for it. America isn’t quite ready 
for the intangible values of life. She still 
wants to get ahead—more, larger, better, 


faster, longer. More cooperative living, 


“it’s never too late to learn” is clearly exem- 
work in a Brooklyn, N. Y., classroom. 


larger appropriations for scientific re- 
search, better conditions for workers, faster 
progress in the arts, longer periods of peace 
in the family of nations—matters of this 
kind step aside for magnitude, speed, and 
power. 

America is a Christian nation, yet the 
ethics of the Christian religion are accepted 
only by ear on a Sunday morning. Applied 
to the practical affairs of week-days, this 
body of ethics is regarded as subversive, rad- 
ical, alien, dangerous, unpatriotic doctrine. 
Any doubts regarding this will be dispelled 
by applying the Ten Commandments alone 
to the prevailing practices of government, 
business, medicine, law, education, and re- 
ligion itself. It helps not a bit to remember 
the conditions of America in comparison to 
those of other leading countries. The point 
will be conceded without a murmur. It re- 
mains for us to compare the America of 
today with the America that could be. The 
true measure of immorality is the gap be- 
tween what we actually do and what we can 
do. Education of the right kind is capable 
of reducing our national as well as our in- 
dividual immorality. 

It is necessary to understand the prevail- 
ing philosophy of our people to understand 
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ART-CONSCIOUS AMERICA: The fine arts (practiced here without benefit of easel) are as 
enthusiastically studied by adults as many of the more mundane and practical subjects, 


the status of adult education. We are short 
on cultural interests, the spiritual aspects 
of life, if you please. There is some evi- 
dence of gain in the cultural life of Amer- 
ica, but the burden on education for im- 
provement in this direction is a heavy one. 

There has been no Grundtvig to sound 
the clarion call for action in American 
adult education. The circumstances of the 
times gave his appeal for a new Danish 
nationalism a peculiar power. America 
has no such appeal and wants no such na- 
tionalism. Grundtvig founded his adult ed- 
ucation program for nationalism on a study 
of the classics and mythology. America has 
no interests or legendary background simi- 
lar to those of Denmark. Grundtvig was 
appealing to a people economically desper- 
ate, politically weak and fearful, and spir- 
itually at low ebb. In comparison, America 
is at the opposite pole. Denmark was a 
small country with few industries, and with 
a small homogeneous population. America 
is vast, in comparison, with marked sec- 


tional differences in climate, natural wealth 
and customs; vast in industrial life with a 
variety of occupations baffling even to the 
census taker, and complex beyond ordinary 
comprehension in its world-wide com: 
mercial ramifications; and vast in popula- 
tion with nationality and racial groups 
large in numbers and exceedingly diverse 
in interests. 

We need an American Grundtvig. The 
problem of adult education is far from a 
satisfactory solution. Many minds, many 
plans, and many years are needed. Per- 
haps the modern America requires a com: 
posite Grundtvig, a fusion of forces that 
will give direction to adult education. At 
any rate we are making progress even under 
many unfavorable conditions. Adult educa- 
tion is a legitimate part of current history. 
As a supplement to some of the things we 
do in American schools and colleges and as 


a counteragent to some other things we do, 
adult education stands in clear perspective 


as a new hope for democracy. 
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FASCISM COMES TO QUEBEC 


But it is as yet at an immature stage 


and is based on parliamentary action 


By DAVID MARTIN 


Canadian Free-Lance Writer 


HE revival of French-Canadian na- 

tionalism—this time conditioned by 

distinctly fascist tendencies—must to- 
day be considered as a major factor in- 
fluencing the course of Canadian politics. 
There were those who were wont until re- 
cently to minimize the seriousness of the 
movement and to point to the fate of similar 
movements in the past—that of Honoré 
Mercier at the turn of the century and of 
the subsequent one headed by Bourassa. 
But today no one scoffs. The movement is 
too widespread, too deep-rooted. True, it 
is only a small section of it that is definitely 
separatist and anti-British. But from the 
pro-French-Canadian sentiment which to- 
day characterizes almost the entire political 
movement in Quebec to the anti-British 
sentiment of its most rabid wing is not a 
very long step. That is why the English- 
speaking population of Canada is today 
genuinely alarmed. 


The Social Background 


The simplicity and charm of French- 
Canadian life, and the Latin vitality and 
good nature of the French-Canadian people 
have long been idyllized by visitors to 
Quebec. So it is that the native vivacious- 
ness and cheerfulness of the French- 
Canadian people can hide the extreme back- 
wardness and poverty of their society from 
the eye of the undiscriminating observer. 

The story of social conditions in Quebec 
is concisely and eloquently told by the fol- 
lowing statistical comparison’ with Ontario. 


Quebec 


2,874,255 
1,335,691 1,060,649 
9,195,300 5,784,700 


$38 $36 
Gross value of agric sD 
tural produce. . . (1933) |$326,023,995|$155, 152,737 
Amount spent on 
fertilizer $1,302,000 
Number of tractors 
on farms. . . (1931) 2,417 
26,877 
8,618 


Ontario 


3,431,683 


AGRICULTURE 
Population (1931)*| 
Rural population. . (1931) 
Total acreage (1933)| 
Average value per 


$2,997,000 
18,993 
125,716 
41,380 


Number of automobiles 
1931 





Num aos of radios 








*(Last years for which comparative statistics are 
available.) 

Families in Quebec are larger than they 
are in Ontario and the soil is more densely 
populated. As a result of the relative pov- 
erty of the agricultural population, on the 
one hand, and of the relative abundance of 
human labor power, on the other hand, 
agriculture in the province continues to 
operate on the basis of an outmoded tech- 
nique. The disproportion between the fig- 
ures for the values of gross annual pro- 
duction in Quebec and Ontario is far more 
marked than is the disproportion between 
total acreages. 

Agricultural conditions have been further 
ageravated by the large-scale back-to-the- 
land movement carried on by the govern- 
ment for a period of years now. 

It is of interest to note, also, that the 
feudal system in Quebec was formally 
liquidated only in 1935. The government 
effected the liquidation by redeeming the 
seignorial dues with a lump sum payment 
to the seigneurs—to be repaid to the gov- 
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ernment by the seignorial farmers over a 
period of twenty years. 

INDUSTRY. The poverty of the coun- 
tryside has conditioned the level of living 
standards in the cities. Also to be con- 
sidered, however, is the conservative re- 
straint exercised by the Catholic Church. 
The constitution of the Catholic Syndicates, 
for example, is prefaced by the following 
quotation from Pope Leo XIII: “Yes, 
misery and suffering are the heritage of 
mankind, and should men try everything in 
their power, they will never succeed in 
eliminating them.” 

Comprehensive wage statistics are not 
easy to obtain. The facts that in 1934 there 
were 542,245 automobiles in Ontario 
against 165,526 for Quebec, and 546,254 
telephones in Ontario against 259,916 in 
Quebec are almost sufficient for a general 
estimate of living standards. Also to be re- 
ferred to, however, is the following section 
on public health and mortality. 


Ontario | Quebec 
PUBLIC HEALTH (1934) (1934) 


Infant mortality (per 1,000 
SPN aie hd Sa sn ees 57 97 
Death rate, contagious dis-| 
eases (per 100,000) | 39 84 
Death rate, tuberculosis! 


(per 100,000) 37 92 





The poverty of the masses takes its toll of 
life and limb. Industrial conditions weigh 
most heavily on provincial statistics—as the 
high figures Three Rivers, Sorel, and 
St. John, three important and fairly typical 
industrial towns, show. ann 


EDUCATION ete Ontario | Quebec 


Total expenditures. . (1934) /$42,030, S34 $24,701,805 
<4 teacher’ 8 

salar (1934) $1,141 | $512 
Number of illiterates over | 

(19 71,514 | 118,739 

NMeichee of public 

libraries. . . (193% 3)| 468) 
Circulation of books.(1933)| 15,137,418)  639,1 


. That is Quebec. Quebec is the only 
place in the British Empire where women 
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still do not enjoy the right to vote, the only 
province in Canada which retains an upper 
house in its legislature, and the only proy. 
ince where education is still in the hands of 


the Church. 


The Nationalist Movement 
The plight of the French-Canadian 


masses, bad enough in normal times, 
reached unheard-of extremes during the de. 
pression. The French-Canadian began to 
look about him. Who was responsible? 
What was responsible? . .. One of the 
first things that struck him was that the 
wealth of the province was owned pre. 
dominantly by outsiders. As the Hon. G. C. 
Power, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, put it in an address in Toronto last 
year: 


Ten years ago the young French- 
Canadian, if he wanted to follow bank- 
ing as a career, noticed that he had to 
address himself to a Gordon or a Wil- 
son; if he wanted to bend his energies 
to the development of hydraulic power 
in the province, he had to be a protege of 
a Holt or a Norris; if he interested 
himself in the exploitation of the im- 
mense and supremely important forest 
industry, he had to bow first to a Price 
or a Graustein. 

Naturally, very naturally, he said to 
himself: “This land which belonged to 
my forefathers should belong to me. 
There is something false about a sys- 
tem which places all the natural and 
potential riches of our province in the 
hands of a very small number of indi- 
viduals, and individuals who are _ not 
French-Canadians.” 


Not merely the industrialists and bankers 
but the engineers, technicians, and man- 
agers are preponderantly Anglo-Saxon. 
With one-third of the country’s population, 
the French-Canadians hold only 16 per cent 
of the civil service appointments and 11 pet 
cent of the salary list. 

There is more than an element of truth 
to the belief that the Anglo-Saxon has been 
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Fascism Comes to Quebec 


| consciously endeavouring to keep the 
French-Canadian down. Certainly the 
: treatment meted out to the French-Canadian 
minorities in other provinces has not been 
in the spirit of Confederation. But in order 
'to explain the poor representation of the 
| French-Canadian people in the upper strata 
of economy, a reference to the educational 
system is essential. French-Canadian na- 
tionalists will be the first to admit certain 
shortcomings in this regard. It is com- 
monly admitted now, for example, that too 
much stress has been placed upon theology 
| and philosophy in education and not enough 
on engineering and economics. The above- 
quoted statistics would indicate, however, 
that the chief fault lies with the quantity 
rather than with the quality of provincial 
education. 

On the basis of the resentment against 
the Anglo-Saxon there has grown up within 
the past few years a whole host of move- 
ments, whose programs range from simple 
nationalism to outright separatism and fas- 
With the formation of L’Action 
Liberale Nationale in 1934 (at that time 
an opposition within the Liberal Party) 
the nationalist movement became a recog- 
nized force in provincial politics. When 


cism. 


[’Union Nationale was formed as a result 
of the merger of Paul Gouin’s ALN with 
Maurice Duplessis’ Conservatives, it, too, 
based itself on a program of opposition 
to foreign capital and to the ¢rustards 
(which is French-Canadian for the trust- 
owners). In the election of August, 1936, 
L'Union Nationale was swept into power 
with a total of 76 out of 90 seats in the 
legislature. 

Once in power, however, L’Union Na- 
tionale discovered that it was a much easier 
thing to fulminate against the domination 
of English and American capital than to 
take concrete measures to restore the wealth 
of the province to the French-Canadian peo- 


ple. From the point of view of the provin- 


La Nation 
HIS EXCELLENCY IS VERY KIND 


A French-Canadian nationalist cartoon pic- 
tures John Bull giving the French a minute 
piece of the Confederation pie and saying 
“For you .. . dear Baptiste, always be a 
faithful and loyal servant of the Empire.” 


cial economy, keeping out foreign capital 
could serve only a negative purpose as long 
as there was no pure French-Canadian 
capital to take its place. But, since Duples- 
sis had to make at least a gesture, a statute 
was passed prohibiting the Crown from 
granting leases of forests, mines, or water 
power to companies not wholly incorpo- 
rated within the province—a serious bar- 
rier, indeed, for foreign capital to hurdle! 
Whereas L’Union Nationale had agitated 
for public ownership of utilities. Duplessis 
in power found it difficult to go further than 
arranging for government construction of 
a few small power houses. 

As a result of his failure to fulfill his pre- 
election program, Duplessis has lost some 
of his most important allies and supporters. 
First there came the break with Paul Gouin 
—in itself not very important since Gouin 
was virtually by himself. Far more serious 
was the defection of the radical wing of his 
party in June of this year. While the new 
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Parti Nationale, established as a result of 
the defection, is represented so far by only 
seven members in both houses, they are men 
whose names count in provincial politics— 
Mayor Gregoire of Quebec, Oscar Drouin, 
former Minister of Mines, Philippe Hamel, 
et al. 

The nationalist movement, as represented 
by the various parties in the parliament, is 
still for Confederation and _ professes 
loyalty to the Crown. Outside parliament, 
however, there is a fairly extensive and 
influential movement which carries its 
nationalism to the point of demanding pro- 
vincial autonomy or even complete separa- 
tion from the Empire. This movement has 
the support of a substantial section of the 
Catholic Church; its outstanding protag- 
onist is the Abbé Lionel Groulx, Professor 
of History at the University of Montreal. 
Among the papers which sponsor separa- 
tism are L’Unité, which circularizes in 30,- 
000 copies; La Nation (most virulent of 
all, edited in Quebec by Paul Bouchard, a 
former Rhodes scholar), which circularizes 
about 15,000 copies; L’Indépendence, 
organ of the La Jeunesse Patriote, the 
strongly nationalistic fascist movement. 

The reason why the nationalist move- 
ment is today considered so seriously is be- 
cause it has the backing of the entire Cath- 
olic Church. Nominally non-political, the 
Church is in actuality the determining po- 
litical force in the province. Its control 
over the educational system, its trade 
unions, its guilds for men, for women, for 
boys, for girls, its tremendous material 
wealth—all these, combined with the deeply 
religious character of the French-Canadian 
people, operate to give the Church the firm- 
est hold over public opinion. The motives 
of the Church in sponsoring the movement 
were stated very frankly by Cardinal Vil- 
leneuve in his speech on June 28 before the 
French Language Conference in Quebec. 
According to him, the homes of French- 
Canadians are “too open to comers of all 
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classes, opinions, moral values, and 4p. 
dacities”; “a foreign soul, an Americay 
conscience” was making its appearance 
among them. By “all comers” Cardinal 
Villeneuve meant “travelers, books, news. 
papers, reviews, radio, motion pictures, 
etc.” 


Fascism 


To be a nationalist in Quebec is almos 
synonymous with being a corporatist. The 
Catholic Church and its various controlled 
organizations—the Catholic Syndicates, 
the A. C. J. C. (federation of Catholic youth 
organizations), L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, 
an institution for education and _ propa 
ganda sponsored by the Jesuits, the Parti 
Nationale, and the various newspapers con- 
trolled by these organizations or support: 
ing them are all definitely for the corpo- 
rate state. Duplessis and Gouin, too, have 
at various times paid tribute to the idea. 
The scope of the corporatist movement, 
combined with the anti-democratic char 
acter of recent legislation, have convinced 
certain observers that Quebec is rapidly 
being transformed into a fascist state. While 
there is need for apprehension, in_ the 
opinion of the author, this view is exag- 
gerated. 

The corporatist movement in Quebec 
bases itself upon the labor program of the 
Catholic Church as enunciated by Pope 
Pius XI in his encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno. In 1934, at the behest of the Church 
and the Catholic Syndicates, the Taschereau 
Government enacted the Arcand Law. This 
law provided for the extension of labor con- 
tracts to cover the entire industry cor 
cerned, upon the application to the Govern- 
ment of one of the parties to the contract; 
and provided further for the establishment 
of joint committees of employees and en- 


ployers to supervise the extension of the 
contract in each industry. The Church 
viewed this measure as an important step 


towards the corporate state, in which labor 
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Fascism Comes to Quebec 


and capital will be compelled to settle their 
differences within the framework of joint 
committees, or corporations, rather than 
through the class struggle. The further de- 
velopment of their program called for the 
expansion of the powers of the committees 
established in virtue of the law and, in ad- 
dition, for their gradual subordination to 


government control. 


But while the set-up under the Arcand 
Law bore some resemblance to fascist corpo- 
ratism, there existed the fundamental dis- 
tinction that the unions still retained their 
independence and still retained the right to 
strike. And while the Nationalist movement 
in Quebec may have many points in 
common with fascist movements elsewhere 
—its extreme nationalism, its anti-trust 
demagogy, its virulent anti-communist and 
even anti-democratic stand, its primitive 
anti-semitism, its corporatism, its open 
sympathy for European fascism—neverthe- 
less it is still necessary to characterize it as 
an incipient rather than as a definitely fas- 
cist movement. On the question of corpora- 
lism itseli—how it shall be attained, 
whether it shall be “democratic” corpora- 
tism or corporatism @ la Mussolini—there 
are disagreements between and even within 
the various organizations. The majority of 
them distinguish themselves from outright 
fascist movements in that they base them- 
selves entirely on parliamentary action. 

The few organizations that can be 
definitely characterized as fascist are as yet 
very weak. There is the Jeunesse Patriote, 
a small, intensely nationalistic organiza- 
tion which models itself consciously after 
its namesake in France. Then there is the 
Parti Nationale Social Chrétien, headed by 
Adrien Arcand, which flaunts the swastika, 
is reputed to be financed by Hitler, and 
which disposes of small bands of Casques 
@’Acier (steel helmets). The influence of 
these organizations cannot be measured by 
their membership alone. Arcand is the 
editor of L’Illustration, a Montreal daily 
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which represents the Duplessis Govern- 
ment. The Jeunesse Patriote for a period of 
time received space in Paul Gouin’s organ, 
La Province. 


The Government 


The Duplessis Government is perhaps 
more famous for its Padlock Law than any- 
thing else it has done. According to this 
law the Attorney-General can, without re- 
course to the courts, order any premises 
padlocked against all use for a period of 
not more than one year, if he believes that 
they have been used for the purpose of 
spreading communist propaganda. The 
communist movement in the province is far 
too weak to have attracted so much atten- 
tion from the Government; the law is aimed 
at more than it. The term “communism” is 
purposely left undefined in the law because, 
as Mr. Coonan, Minister without Portfolio. 
put it, “A lot of people are communists and 
don’t know it.” While no attempt has yet 
been made to enforce the law—probably 
because of its extremely doubtful constitu- 
tionality—it has nevertheless served to 
handicap severely the various left labor 
organizations in the province. 

The labor program of the Duplessis 
Government originally favored the Catholic 
Syndicates as against the International 
Unions. (An account of the Montreal dress- 
makers’ strike is to be found in Current 
History for July.) Recently, however, the 
Government seems to have backed away 
from even such pariial tolerance towards 
the trade union movement and is instead 
attempting to concentrate control over in- 
dustrial conditions into its own hands. The 
reason for this is probably to be found in 
the large-scale organizational drive under- 
taken by the Syndicates in their efforts to 
forestall in the 
province. 

The Fair Wage Act, passed by the Legis- 
lature on May 27, provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Fair Wage Board consisting 


international unionism 
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of five members appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. This board will have the 
right to make investigations, appoint con- 
ciliation committees, and to determine 
wages and hours for industries and dis- 
- tricts. The Act states that, “When an 
ordinance respecting fair working condi- 
tions has been rendered . . . its provisions 
shall constitute a matter of public order.” 
“Whereas under the Arcand Law a union 
which succeeded in having its contract ex- 
tended to cover the entire industry was in 
an advantageous position to organize the 
balance of the industry, and whereas it 
enjoyed equal representation in the com- 
mittee encharged with the enforcement of 
the agreement, under the Fair Wage Act 
there exists no provision for collective bar- 
gaining or union recognition, and the 
unions are given no representation in the 
supervisory board. This was the entire 
issue in the steel and textile strikes called 
by the Catholic Syndicates. The Syndicates 
demanded an agreement under the revised 
version of the Arcand Law, while the em- 
ployers and the Government insisted on 
an agreement under the Fair Wage Act. 
Duplessis further clarified the meaning of 
the Fair: Wage Act with this statement, 
issued on July 18: “The closed shop is a 
cause of disorder and an attempt against 
the freedom of the worker. It’constitutes a 
state within a state. The Quebec Govern- 
ment will never tolerate such a condition 
of things here.” As a result of the open 
hostility of the Government, the Syndicates 
have found themselves compelled to resort 
to, or at least tolerate, the same militant 
strike methods for which they formerly 
condemned the C. I. O. as communist. 


In the sphere of parliamentary conduct, 
Duplessis has displayed the same autocratic 
tendencies as did Huey Long in his time. 
Bills are rushed through the legislature 
without previous notice and with next to no 
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discussion. The opposition is treated with 
the scantest courtesy. His regime has been 
characterized by mass replacements of civil 
employees and by violations of municipal 
and Federal rights. The forcible eviction 
of General Panet, head of the Montreal Re. 
lief Commission, from his office is but one 
example of 


Duplessis’ invasion 


into 
spheres of authority not his own. 

Duplessis has unquestioned ability. This, 
combined with his rumored alliance with 
Premier Hepburn on an anti-labor basis, 
make it necessary to consider him seriously, 
But it is necessary, also, to call a spade a 
spade. While Duplessis may run the Gov- 
ernment in an extremely autocratic manner, 
and while he may have seriously curtailed 
democratic rights within the province, 
nevertheless his regime is limited by the 
structure of the governmental apparatus 
and by its subordination to Federal av- 
thority. The theory that Duplessis is grad- 
ually “fascisizing” the Quebec Government 
does not jibe with the European experiences 
with fascism. There it has been a matter 
of fascism seizing the power, opposed or 
unopposed by the working class, and re- 
placing the democratic state apparatus with 
an apparatus modelled after its own image. 

In opposition to the fascist tendencies 
within the province there has grown up 
recently a Quebec edition of the Front 
Populaire. In it are represented mainly the 
Communist Party, Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation clubs, and Liberal clubs. 
Numerically it is still very weak. But even 
if it should overcome its numerical weak- 
ness, it is doubtful whether its naively. 
peaceful parliamentary program will be any 
more effective against aggressive fascism 
than this self-same program has been in 
Europe to date. In any case future develop- 
ments in Quebec will warrant the closest 
scrutiny of all those interested in Canadian 
politics. 
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LABOR IN AMERICA, III 


The United Mine Wovleos Siuiien:dendl tie 


ica, with its 600,000 members, is the 
Its 
strength, however, is rooted in many things 
other than great size. In the sphere of prac- 
tical unionism, it pioneered the eight-hour 
day, the sliding wage-scale, the “check-off.” 
It was the keystone in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor arch from the beginning. 
Currently it serves much the same function 
for the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. It has furnished a disproportionate 
share of present-day labor leadership. Its 
former secretary-treasurer, William Green, 
is head of the A.F. of L. The chairman of 
the C.1.0., John L. Lewis, remains presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers and at 
least 25 other key-figures in both the A.F. 
of L. and the C.I.0. are graduates of this 
same union. 

It was, furthermore, the first A.F. of L. 
affiliate to conduct and win an important 
strike. In 1898, at Virden, Illinois, a group 
of United Mine Workers, armed with shot- 
guns, revolvers, and rifles, vanquished a 
trainload of similarly accoutered strike- 
breakers and company guards, with great 
loss of life on both sides. By means of su- 
perior markmanship, the union was granted 
all of its demands. And ironically, this vic- 
tory was achieved with violence that pul- 
verized all ten tablets of the union’s deca- 


T's United Mine Workers of Amer- 


largest union in the world. 


birth in the consolidation of two groups 


By HERBERT HARRIS 


This is the third of a series of articles taken from a book by Mr. Harris to be pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press early in 1938. The fourth installment will 
appear in the December issue of Current History. 


Copyright, Yale University Press 
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logue. For since its inception in 1890, it 
has preached and practiced “arbitration,” 
“compromise,” “mediation” to such an ex- 
tent that a substantial section of American 
left-wing literature is devoted to virulent 
attacks upon its “bargains with the bosses.” 
In any case, with its system of “collective 
agreements,” it has inaugurated some 
unique customs in capital-labor relations. 

At the beginning of the New Deal Ad- 
ministration, for example, the union’s eco- 
nomics advisor, W. Jett Lauck, and its chief 
counsel, Henry Warrum, collaborated with 
Mr. Lewis to draft what was to become the 
Davis-Kelly bill. It was a piece of legisla- 
tion that not only gave birth to a whole 
brood of fair competition codes, but in 
essentials foreshadowed the entire N.I.R.A. 
program. The Davis-Kelly Act, signifi- 
cantly for future management-labor rela- 
tions, stipulated that prices could be fixed 
under government supervision when (a) 
collective bargaining was recognized, and 
(b) coal operators and miners, after con- 
ference, had agreed upon a set of minimum 
standards governing production and sale. 
The successors to this bill, the Guffey- 
Snyder Act, and the Guffey-Vinson Act, 
likewise developed by the United Mine 
Workers, are similarly premised upon the 
assumption that a “creative” and “con- 
structive” entente cordiale, based on an 
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“identity of interests” outlook, must pre- 
vail against the dogmas of class struggle as 


the only answer for labor in coal. 

Implicit in all this legislation is the be- 
lief that, in our present and complex 
“newer-age’ society, the functions of capi- 
tal and labor can be performed effectively 
only by a new and tripartite cooperation be- 
tween industry and unions and govern- 
ment. The evolution of this view, “stabili- 
zation by code, commission or statute,” 
marks an American saga of horror and 
heroism, of conflict and cooperation among 
operators and miners seeking to get the 
most of profits and wages from the ailing 
unruly giant, coal. And in this process the 
United Mine Workers has passed from 
peaks of power to valleys of weakness and 
all gradations in between. In 1932, for ex- 
ample, it was virtually moribund, its mem- 
bership dwindling from 432.000 to a 
twenty-year low of 150,000. But within a 
year, revived by the NRA, the union’s en- 
rollment had reached 400,000 and was 
growing at the rate of 75 a day. And 
this cyclic character of the United Mine 
Workers Union merely reflects the spectacu- 
lar ups and downs of the industry itself. 

In America, of course, the words chaos 
and crisis—along with funeral odes by the 
hundred—have been conterminous with 
coal for the past half century. It has been, 
and remains, perhaps, our most “over- 
developed” industry. For years it has been 
always on the point of dying, while oil 
and hydro-electric power were to dance on 
its grave. In 1899, for example, bituminous 
coal accounted for 68 per cent, and anthra- 
cite for 22 per cent of the non-human en- 
ergy produced in the United States. The 
remaining 10 per cent was more or less 
equally divided between petroleum, water- 
power and natural gas. In 1935, however, 
bituminous coal had but 42 per cent of this 
‘total, anthracite but 8 per cent, petroleum 
31 per cent, natural gas 9 per cent, and 
waterpower 10 per cent. Despite such 
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trends, however, current estimates show 
that about 500,000,000 tons of soft coal 
alone will be needed in 1938, an amount 
only a little below that of the boom year 
1929 when 535,000,000 net tons were 
mined. 

Soft coal deposits are scattered over 26 
States, with six of them—Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Illinois producing 70 per cent of the 
total, and the other 30 per cent being 
largely found in Indiana, Arkansas, Colo. 
rado, Maryland, Tennessee, Alabama, Iowa, 
Utah, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and Montana. 
On the other hand, hard coal is localized in 
five counties of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
(the only state where anthracite is found 
in America) and where the Wyoming, Le- 
high, Schuylkill and Susquehanna river 
valleys have yielded, during the past 
decade, znywheres from 49 to 73 million 
tons, averaging about one-seventh of its 
rival’s output. Such concentration on the 
part of nature paved the way for similar 
concentration in ownership. Giant firms 
like the Glen Alden Coal Company, the 
Philadelphia and Reading, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Corporation, the Erie Railroad’s 
“The Pittston Company,” and a few others, 
dominate the hard coal scene. Hence in 
recent years it has been easier for manage- 
ment to stabilize conditions, to fix prices, to 
establish labor policy, and otherwise deal 
with the 152,000 to 176,000 men employed. 
In the bituminous fields, however, entirely 
different conditions prevail. In the first 
place, there are some 4200 operators in 
the business, quite a few of them so-called 
“snowbirds and fly-by-nighters” who open 
up marginal mines in brisk seasons and 
close them down when trade slackens. 
Moreover, the largest concerns in soft coal, 
like the famous Peabody Company, each 
account for less than 3.25 percent of the 
total production, a state of affairs which, 
when combined with the 503,000 men em- 
ployed, tends to make competition less the 
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life of trade than the law of the jungle. But 
the cutthroat competition of the bituminous 
industry derives from causes more funda- 
mental than thousands of small contending 
units, and the vast labor force and the 
many wage-differentials for far-separated 
regions. Soft coal seams vary in thickness 
from a few inches to 20 feet and the expense 
of extraction varies also with veins nearer 
the surface, as a rule, cheaper to exploit. 
Since labor comprises from 65 per cent to 
78 per cent of production costs in soft coal, 
price cuttings among rivals all over the 
country have invariably brought wage re- 
ductions and layoffs that time and again 
have driven the living standards of Ameri- 
can miners to sub-subsistence levels. 


Occupational Risks 


But the hazards of mining as an occupa- 
tion are not confined to low pay or irregu- 
lar employment. Going down to the sea 
in ships is safety itself when compared 
with going down to the mines in shafts. In 
the first five months of 1937, from January 
to May, coal mine accidents took the lives 
of 521 men, 425 in bituminous, and 96 in 
anthracite. And despite recent installations 
of safety-devices, the death toll hasn’t 
varied much in the past 20 years. The 
miner runs the risk of falling rock and 
coal, of fire, explosions, suffocation, and 
many other modes of injury and sudden 
death. In many cases, the casualties could 
be prevented if the companies were willing 
to spend money to improve ventilation, to 
“fool-proof” signaling systems in haulage. 
Out of every 10,000 American coal miners, 
about 45 are killed on the job during the 
course of the year, a fatality rate around 
twice that of Germany and thrice that of 
Britain. From 1919 to 1929, moreover, 
there were 22,500 miners killed during 
work in this country, and 1,500,000 injured 
seriously enough to cause a loss of working 
time from a day or two to many weeks. 
Among the less dramatic hazards to 





health and well-being are the noxious 
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fumes of “stink damp” and “rotten gas” 
along with the treacherous so-called “white- 
damp,” which is carbon monoxide. Daily 
inhalations of such gases along with coal 
dust induce chronic bronchial catarrh and 
generally tend to weaken the respiratory 
tract to such a degree that influenza epi- 
demics in mining communities decimate 
the male population. The strained, stoop- 
ing positions of much digging and loading, 
the heavy lifting in cramped spaces, the 
dampness and fetidness of the atmosphere, 
all predispose miners to rheumatism and 
make them proverbially “old before their 
> The lack of sanitary sewage dis- 
posal underground often fosters typhoid, 
dysentery, and kindred intestinal diseases. 

In the first year of the Civil War some 
English miners of the Belleville tract in 
Illinois called a convention of colleagues 
from their own State and from Missouri. 
And under the leadership of the energetic 
Thomas Lloyd and the “silver-tongued” 
Daniel Weaver, the meeting—held in a 
St. Louis hotel—set up the “American Min- 
ers Association,” on a national scale, more 
or less on paper. Lloyd was elected presi- 
dent of the new society and Weaver was 
named secretary. 

It was during this period that the conflict 
among various ethnic groups first became 
manifest, an early indication of the many 
tongues and races that were to make “labor 
in coal” a new Tower of Babel. Even today 
at a single colliery, say, in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, it is easy enough to find Poles, 
Italians, Negroes, Germans, Russians, 
Croats, Irish, Dutch, Lithuanians, Greeks 
and, in the West, Mexicans and Japanese be- 
sides. 

As recently as 1910 some 48.5 per cent 
of coal miners were foreign-born and one 
in seven was the American-born son of an 
immigrant father. In the early days of 
the coal industry, Welsh, English and Scots 
came to this country to escape the grinding 
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tasks of British pits. They formed the ma- 
jority of the first workers in American 
mines. They were skilled. They readily 
found jobs in an industry which began to 
come into its own during the Civil War. 


Going “Coal Crazy” 


Prior to that time the prodigious supply 
of wood had hindered recognition of coal’s 
value as fuel. But the momentum that Mars 
brings to all business turned attention upon 
this source of extra-human energy. Very 
soon coal, at first anthracite, and later bitu- 
minous, served for getting steam up un- 
der boilers of “Mr. Fulton’s strange ships,” 
and under boilers of locomotives and tex- 
tile mills and was used to heat domestic 
stoves and furnaces and, when “coked,” em- 


ployed in smelting iron ores. In a follow- 


the-leader stampede, during the late 60’s 
and early 70’s, the business community 
went coal crazy in the same way that vari- 
ous elements of the population had gone 
land crazy and gold crazy, after the fashion 
that has characterized too much of our eco- 
nomic development. 

Companies were formed. Shafts were 
sunk. Prospecti were issued to assure the 
“wise, careful, propertied” investor that 
the “black stones,” the “black nuggets,” 
the “black diamonds” would swing wide 
the gates to a new and glittering El Dorado. 

And within a few years, because every- 
body who was more or less solvent was 
sure to make a fortune, and because it cost 
a relatively small sum ($2500 and up) to 
start up a mine, the groundwork had been 
laid for the evil that even today rides King 
Coal like an Old Man of the Sea: excess 
capacity in terms of the market. 

When the war boom collapsed, the 
operators in a business even then over- 
expanded began to cut wages to meet the 
challenge of falling prices, of too many 
rivals. When the miners objected, they 
were quickly discharged. Thousands of 
others were found to take their places. For 
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by the middle of the 19th century, imni. 
gration to the United States was running 
towards high tide, with 427,000 aliens 
arriving in 1854 alone. 

The immigrants had been encouraged by 
the propaganda of land speculators who 
wanted settlers to enhance the worth of 
their holdings; by the agents of mine and 
mill and factory owners who wanted ample 
reserves of cheap and docile labor; by that 
“high and incomparable spirit of American 
idealism” which caused the day’s orators 
to describe this country as an “asylum for 
the oppressed”; and by steamship com. 
panies who had cut steerage rates to the 
bone on the principle that mass methods of 
transportation would yield higher profits, 
The spirit of acquisition was combined with 
that of altruism to make Castle Garden in 
New York the stepping stone to sanctuary 
for frish fleeing famine, for Germans flee- 
the black reaction and_ economic 
stringency that followed the revolution of 
"48, for peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe and even the Orient fleeing the 
poverty and the caste-rigidity of Old 
Worlds for the splendid shining promise 
of the New. 

Meanwhile, in the four States of Ohio. 
Indiana, Illinois and Maryland, the Ameri- 
can Miners Association had built its small 
dykes of unionism to help forefend the bil- 


ing 


lowings of this new invasion. It was a 
futile effort. The best union couldn’t com- 
bat what was early called the “menace” of 
anywhere from one to five foreigners 
waiting to take over the jobs of natives at 
half-pay. 

For the American born and for those 
who had been here long enough to find 
their way around, tke frontier still o/lered 
the chance to acquire land for a farm. 
Opportunity was still opening up for ambi- 
tion in business, in the professions, in 
politics. In city and town a craft such as 
carpentry exerted the double allure of 
being relatively “respectable” and of being 
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pursued above the earth’s surface instead 


of in it. 


Immigrants and Exploitation 

The pick and shovel occupations of dig- 
ging sewers, canals, and coal were taken 
over by the immigrants, and the coal in- 
dustry more than any other was built up 
by their labor. They were cheated at every 
turn and tricked at every tempo. They 
therefore looked upon any unionist’s talk 
of betterment as a result of organization 
and its dues, as merely another scheme for 
taking advantage of their nescience. There 
was still another factor which impeded 
unionism’s growth in coal, and elsewhere. 
The first desire of the newcomer was to be 
Em- 


ployers implanted the idea that unions, 


assimilated, to be “Americanized.” 
despite their American origin, were really 
foreign importations, and that to deal with 
them at all was a sure sign of that alien 
quality which the immigrant, as a rule, 
was anxious to discard. 

Meanwhile, various local unions kept 
“spotting” mine areas, buoyed up more by 
the zeal of some leader than by any actual 
accomplishment. Time and again efforts to 
gain recognition, to improve conditions, 
were thwarted by the operators. Whenever 
the demands of the miners as to wage-scales 
and collective bargaining were refused, they 
had but two alternatives. They could back 
down. They could go on strike. In the first 
case, they would be placed on the payroll 
again, but in a more or less probationary 
sense, and ring-leaders were the first to 
be fired with or without excuse. If they 
adopted the second policy and walked out, 
they were equally out of luck. In Connells- 
ville, Pa., in 1875 a group of miners went 
on strike and the owner, Mr. C. M. Arm- 
strong, “imported Italian strike-breakers, 
arming them with breech-loading rifles and 
warning them to shoot every English- 
speaking white man who came near them, 
informing them that unless they did so 
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they would receive injury. The result was 
that a riot ensued, in which the Italians 
used their rifles, killing two men and 
wounding others.” The Pennsylvania 
courts sent the Italians to the penitentiary 
for murder in the second degree and fined 
Mr. Armstrong the sum of $5.00, cash. 
The story of this episode gained wide, 
and exaggerated currency, and cooled strike 
ardor all over the country. Yet many 
strikes occurred. Their result as a rule 
was summed up succinctly by the Coal 
Statistical Register of Pottsville, Pa., which 
in 1868 as usual recorded: “after a suspen- 
sion of about 4 months . . . the men were 


starved out ... and the organization broken 
9 


up. 

When the miners discovered that their 
use of the economic means, the strike, did 
them more harm than good, they turned 
to politics for relief. In Pennsylvania, they 
succeeded in getting an eight-hour law 
passed by the State Legislature in 1868. 
The potency of this measure was nullified, 
however, by a clause inserted at the 
operators’ behest and which read that the 
law would apply except in instances “where 
there was no agreement to the contrary.” 
Unless miners by their own strength could 
arrange matters otherwise, there would ob- 
viously be “agreements to the contrary” 
and the statute was observed more in the 
breach than in either spirit or letter. 


A Sliding Scale 


It was during this period also that miners 
hit upon the notion of “suspending” opera- 
tions to relieve a glutted market, to raise 
prices, and advance wages. They wanted 
a sliding scale to govern wages. It was 
a policy first advocated by John Siney, a 
moderate man who by soft suasions had 
organized the Workingmen’s Benevolent 
Association of Schuylkill County (Pa.). 
Siney and others argued the Anthracite 
Board of Trade, comprising the chief 
operators, into adopting the sliding scale 
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arrangement in 1869. Under its provisions, 
wage rates per ton varied in direct ratio 
with the prices which the operators ob- 
tained for their coal. That is, when they 
received $5.00 a ton, the miner’s share was 
$.571%4. When prices dropped, however, 
the basic scale of, say, the $.5714 was to 
remain stationary. When prices rose, wages 
were to follow in proportion. 

The operators soon tired of this innova- 
tion. They altered it, made it meaningless. 
They refused to “peg” a minimum wage; 
and without the protection of that kind of 
a floor, wages could decline till they 
reached China. And as owner after owner 
reneged on his agreement, the miners were 
roused to a frenzy. They had hoped that 
the sliding scale scheme was going to 
bring some measure of regularity and 
stability ito their lives. They decided that 
it was useless to try and do anything on a 
local basis. Their own grievance com- 
mittees, from a single community, were too 
weak to enforce any pacts that the employer 
might choose to disregard. The only solu- 
tion seemed to be a national union which 
could negotiate in all coal regions and 
combat the chiselers and price-cutters who 
were seeking unfair competitive advantages. 

In 1873 the Miners Association of the 
United States of America was formed by 
union chieftains from Ohio, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, with Siney, prime mover of 
this new sodality, becoming its president. 
At their convention they drafted a consti- 
tution which announced the new society’s 
six-fold purpose: (1) 
causes of strikes and accept the “principle 
of arbitration” whenever practicable; (2) 
to urge all miners to become United States 
citizens and use their ballots to advance 
labor’s progress; (3) to secure “true 
weight” of coal mined, instead of fraudu- 
lent “screenings”; (4) to shorten hours; 
(5) to sue for compensation when accidents 
resulted from employers’ negligence; (6) 
to create a treasury of strike funds. The 


to eliminate the 
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‘themselves were in no mood for any coun- 
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panic of 1873, with its vicious wage-cuts, 
propelled miners into the union as a last 
resort for their economic salvation. And 
by 1875 the Miners National Association 
had 347 lodges in 13 States and a member. 
ship of some 35,000. It was a show of 
strength that moved press and pulpit to 


new vehemence. 


They denounced _ the 
M. N. A.’s officers as “fomenters of domes. 
tic discord” and the harbingers of “foreign 
strife” as “agitators” and “demagogues,” 
charges to which Siney replied with the 
eloquence that would seem to be at once 
synonymous and traditional among miners’ 
helmsmen. 

But his voice was drowned out in the 
tumult of a strike called at the Clearfield 
mines and approved by the Miners National 
Association. And here 36 union members, 
Siney among them, were arrested on 
charges of “conspiracy and riot.” They had 
picketed the mine. They had persuaded a 
trainload of strike-breakers to leave the 
region by paying their fares to wherever 
they desired to go. The success of this 
stratagem angered the Clearfield manage- 
ment and the courts construed it to be a 
“violation of law and order’: and 35 of 
the 36 were convicted and sentenced to 
prison terms. Siney himself was acquitted. 
During the trial he had displayed a “meek 
as Moses” demeanor that contrasted sharply 
with the fervor of his vocabulary. He made 
a favorable impression on the jury com- 
posed of leading citizens. They were per- 
haps also afraid that if Siney were sent 
to the penitentiary, it would only martyrize 
him, since he was widely known to be an 
apostle of gentleness and sweet reasonable- 
ness and he might, by merely languishing 
in prison, unloose some unpleasant reper- 
cussions. 


En Route to Limbo 


However much the. jury was influenced 
by Siney’s mien of moderation, the miners 
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sels of the golden mean. They were hungry. 
Their children were cranky and crying for 
bread. Their wives were getting gaunt and 
The men had undergone 


reproachful. 
wage-cuts from 25 to 60 percent. Many of 


them had been kicked around by foremen 
till they had reached the breaking point 
of their endurance. They were mad. They 
were full of hate. They felt tricked, 
cheated, thwarted. Local after local with- 
drew from the Miners National Association 
in a rank-and-file revolt that flared across 
10 States, and spurned the “methods of 
moderation” in favor of vigorous strike 
action that was mainly abortive. Meantime, 
the high costs of hiring lawyers to defend 
the Clearfield strikers had drained the last 
penny from the M. N. A.’s treasury; and 
with its funds depleted, with its affiliates 
defecting daily, it had crumbled into a 
memory by the end of 1876. 

But the seeds of unionism had been 
widely sown and kept sprouting frail and 
sporadic shoots when in 1877-81 the 
Knights of Labor began to extend its in- 
The Order’s 
secrecy exercised a special blandishment 
upon men who had been beaten, blacklisted, 
demoted, discharged, and otherwise injured 
in efforts to gain collective bargaining. In 
coal, as elsewhere, the Order’s “district 
assemblies” were “mixed.” They included 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, retailers, and 
bookkeepers. 


fluence to the coal fields. 


Meetings often generated 
more heat than light as -professional and 
business views clashed with the attitude of 
the wage-earners. The lack of a positive, 
clear-cut program from the top added to 
the confusion of district assembly debate. 
Every once in a while, of course, Terence 
V. Powderly, head of the Order, would 
utter some resounding ambiguity about 
“abolishing the wages-system” by means 
of “workingmen’s cooperatives” and more 
“education and enlightenment.” The sheer 
vagueness of his panaceas simply addled 


the thinking of many unionists who, long 
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before the advent of Samuel Gompers, had 
been clamoring for “more, more, now.” 

They were asking for even less than that 
in Hocking Valley, Ohio, in 1884 when 
4000 miners went on strike against a re- 
duction of from $.70 to $.50 a ton, and 
against the introduction of the so-called 
“iron clad” contracts which forbade the 
miner from joining a union. Although the 
Knights of Labor and other union groups 
contributed the largest strike relief fund 
recorded up to that time, namely $70,- 
333.48 in cash, and more than $25,000 
in food and clothing, the strikers were 
licked before they started. For the early 
1880’s was the time when immigration was 
at its topmost crest. In 1881, 669,431; in 
1882, 788,992; in 1833, 603,322 aliens 
were admitted to our shores, furnishing 
an inexhaustible reservoir of labor willing 
to work anywhere for anybody for any- 
thing, hammering the stake of domestic 
wages smack into the earth, at ground-level. 
In addition to militia and mine guards, the 
Hocking Valley operators siphoned off a 
tiny trickle of this flood, sending 3500 
“oreenhorns” into the mines, breaking the 
back of the strike. 

There were other employers in the very 
same region, however, who were seeking 
other methods for resolving capital-labor 
conflict in coal and who believed, further, 
that the kind of cutthroat competition then 
rampant could result only in a mutual 
knockout. Prominent in this group was 
Mr. W. P. Rend, astute, prosperous Ohio 
operator who in 1885 pointed out the 
“folly” of perpetual price-cutting, with its 
corollary of wage-slashes. 

That same year, the drive towards union- 
ism went forward at a quickening pace as 
if it were some badly battered Anteus who 
nevertheless gained fresh vitality by each 
new contact with the earth. 

In that year, too, the Knights of Labor’s 
General Executive Board, with its delicately 
nurtured ability to do the wrong thing, 
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refused to permit coal miners to form a 
National Trade Assembly (equivalent to 
today’s national union) out of their local 
and district organizations, covering the 
“Central Competitive Field,” which in- 
cludes Western Pennsylvania, West 
Southeastern Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. Yet union 
sachems in this territory were convinced 
that “neither district nor State unions can 
regulate the markets to which their coal is 
shipped.” They therefore established the 
National Federation of Miners and Mine 
Laborers of the United States (1885) to 
guard their “competitive area.” And, late 
as usual, the Knights of Labor the next 
year chartered a National Trade Assembly 
for coal miners, known as No. 135. 


Virginia, 


Birth of the U. M.W.U. A. . 

Promptly both groups, anticipating the 
jurisdiction rows of the present day, 
claimed authority over the same regions. 
They were, however, smart enough to co- 
operate in formulating an “interstate trade 
agreement” (the first of its kind in Ameri- 
can history) with the mine operators led 
by the redoubtable Mr. Rend, at a confer- 
ence held in Columbus, Ohio in January, 
1886. And to forestall friction over wage 
scales and hours, a board of conciliation, 
comprising 17 operators and 17 miners, 
was created and appointed the mild, 
scholarly, diligent Chris Evans, who was 
to become the official historian of “labor 
in coal,” as the secretary for both factions. 

It was this pact, which for some years 
brought order into a part of coal’s anarchy, 
that foreshadowed in principle the collec- 
tive agreements which were to find their 
culmination in the “price, production, and 
wage control” of the current Guffey-Vinson 
Act. 

And as the natural sequence of this 
labor unity, the National Federation, which 
changed its name to Progressive Miners’ 
Union, merged with the K. of L’s District 
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Assembly No. 135 to become the United 
Mine Workers’ Union of America, in 1890, 

It belonged simultaneously to _ the 
Knights of Labor and the new American 
Federation of Labor until 1894, when the 
former was extinguished by its failure to 
combine the skilled and the unskilled, men 
and women, wage-earners and _ white-col- 
larites into a body with any common disci- 
pline and direction. 

The new organization, the United Mine 
Workers, was from its inception set up 
along industrial, as against craft, lines, 
For to the hangover of the K. of L’s phi- 
losophy of “take in everybody,” was added 
the special feelings of unity among the 
miners. The mining village, camp, or town 
was usually an isolated community, cut 
off from any very direct communication 
with the larger outside world. And in the 
complex of its socio-economic relations, 
the “company” with its managers, its mine 
guards, its all pervasive authority, was on 
the one side and the workers, whether 
miners or engineers or firemen or machin- 
ists or blacksmiths or platemen or motor- 
men or “ordinary laborers,” were distinctly 
on the other side. 

The shacks of the workers adjoined each 
other, standing row upon row in some 
desolate valley or clinging to the slopes of 
lonely ravines. Wives exchanged gossip, 
hung the wash on the same clotheslines. 
All were drawn together by the strong, 
subtle magnetism of having the same kind 
of worries, the same kind of food, the same 
kind of problems. Racial and religious 
antagonism alone were discords in the 
harmonics of this proximity. 

Often “the company” owned not only the 
mine itself but all property in its immediate 
environs, including the homes of its em- 
ployees. In the main, the miners’ houses 
were cheap clapboard, frequently without 
cellars, almost always without plumbing, 
and roofed sometimes with tin and some- 
times with heavy tarred paper. Since the 
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company owned what the law describes 


as “places of residence,” especially in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois and 
Colorado, it could evict obstreperous ten- 
ants and other troublemakers. Since it 
owned the streets, it could forbid freedom 
of speech and assembly. Since it often 
owned even the public highways leading 
in and out of the mining center, it could 
prevent union organizers from entering its 
domain. For all practical purposes, the 
company owned the mayor, the village or 
town council, the judge, the jury, the court- 
crier, and whatever press existed. It also 
owned the company store which charged 
anywhere from 10 to 100 percent above the 
worth of groceries, drugs, working equip- 
ment, and other supplies that the miner 
might need for his family and himself. In 
Colorado, and elsewhere, the company 
leased buildings even to the saloons and 
brothels until it has become a grim jest 
among three generations of American 
miners that they could do nothing in life 
without paying the company for the privi- 


From Cradle to Grave 


Boys were brought into the world by the 
company doctor, attended the company 
school, listened to the sermons of the com- 
pany preacher, grew into manhood and 
worked in the company breaker or washery 
and finally were buried by the company 
undertaker. From the end of the Civil War, 
onwards thru the heyday of the Robber 
Barons and rugged individualism, sweeping 
north from Alabama through West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania to Ohio and southwest 
to Colorado, the same conditions of this 
new feudalism of absentee ownership chal- 
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lenged the new union as railroads and steel 
yearly acquired more and more captive 
mines. 

And despite improvements of the past 
40 years, there remain in all coal sections 
of the country dread pockets of this kind 
of degradation. During the first half of 
April, 1937, for example, Kine Hatfield, 
a miner employed by the Harlan-Willins 
Coal Company, in Harlan, Kentucky, 
loaded 91 tons of coal at $.55 per ton. His 
earnings totalled $50.05 as shown by his 
pay-slip submitted to the Senate’s La- 
Follette sub-committee investigating labor 
espionage and violations of civil liberties. 
But company “charges” deducted during 
this 15-day span amounted to $48.82, leav- 
ing Hatfield with $1.23. They were: 


Burial Fd. 

Bath 

Ball Club 

Chance 

Soc. Security .... 
State tax 


Scrip 


School fund 
Doctor 
Hospital 
Insurance 


Total charges. .$48.82 
Lamps 1.23 


Balance 


The first two items were for credit 
previously granted by the company store. 
The “chance” has a special significance. It 
seems that the company’s manager, Mr. 
Pearl Basham, compelled all the miners to 
buy a one, dollar ticket in raffles for second- 
hand automobiles or lose their jobs. Old 
broken down cars would thus fetch Mr. 
Basham from $750 to $800 apiece. It was 
further alleged at the LaFollette hearings 
that whenever Mr. Basham felt the need 
of more money he held a raffle—often 
as many as three times a month. More- 
over, under his supervision of company af- 
fairs, it was said, two company doctors still 
receive $700 for services for which miners 
are charged from $1800 to $2400 a month. 


>~séEX 





ARMS OVER EUROPE 


The fourth of a series of articles, 
describing the power of the Soviet 


By CURT L. HEYMANN 
Editorial staff, The New York Times 


USSIA under the Stalin dictatorship 
R is undergoing a severe crisis. The 
killings in the Soviet Union have 
shocked the civilized world, and while this 
is the year of the twentieth anniversary of 
the Soviet régime, the inauguration of a 
new Constitution, and the adoption of a 
third Five-Year Plan, facts which in them- 
selves are accomplishments of a rapidly 
changing Russia—these facts have been 
overshadowed by the bloody “purges” 
which by now may have reached 500 or 
more executions. 

But, while the foreign observer lacks a 
definite clue as to the true significance of 
this terror, it is obvious that these wilful 
persecutions cannot be ascribed to a sud- 
den impulse or the morbid mind of a dic- 
tator alone. As in the days of Czarist Rus- 
sia, Stalin must be backed and protected 
by a “court camarilla,” trying to fight a 
conspiracy ‘against the state at any price. 
Then, the existence of a conspiracy taken 
for granted, the problem of the Kremlin re- 
mains as to how far the menace of plotting 
can be met successfully by mass executions 
and en bloc trials. For the movement has 
spread and has affected the masses. 

Here is the danger point! Russian com- 
munism, as a mass movement, was rooted 
in the Russian people, but the sole mass 
unit that executed its will was the Red 
Army. The masses had to swing in the di- 
rection in which the Army swung—not vice 
versa—a huge, highly disciplined force, 
obedient and devoted to its commanders, 
who, although superiors, were “comrades.” 


It was created out of the people by the 
will of the people for the people. | 
needed only the persuasion of individual 
plotters to convert persons in high Army 
commands to their views and, thus, what 
was regarded as the backbone of the ri. 
gime and the guardianship of the masses, 
broke down. 

To recall the events: Marshal Mikhail 
N. Tukhachevsky and seven other generals 
who had been high in the councils of the 
Red Army were sentenced to death on June 
12, at a closed trial on charges of treason, 
and were shot the following day. Tukha 
chevsky had been slated to command the 
western front in the event of war, and 
among the rest were a former commandant 
of the Frunze Military Academy, of the 
Leningrad military district, and of White 
Russia, the head of an organization for 
training military reserves in various de- 
fense measures, a former chief of the per: 
sonnel section of the general staff, and a for- 
mer military attaché in London, Berlin, and 
Tokyo. In brief, there was hardly a branch 
of the formidable Soviet defense system 
that was not affected by the executions of 
these generals, doomed as spies in the serv: 
ice of alien foes. 

Has the Red Army already overcome the 
shock of these grim events? There was no 
breakdown of morale and discipline, it has 
been reported, but the fact remains that the 
greatest fighting force of any power in the 
world was deprived of its best generals and 
greatest strategist, Marshal Tukhachevsky: 
who, at the same time, was the idol of the 
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the liaison officer between the 


a Kremlin and the people. Yet, lest we not 
3 ‘overrate his value, let us also remember 
> that his star had already fallen four weeks 
" before he was executed. He was the young- 
: est of the Soviet’s five field marshals and 


' was radically demoted in a startling Red 
"Army shakeup on May 11. 


By that time, Soviet Russia had already 
started her drive against espionage and 


‘sabotage and used her vast army to fight 
> it. Supreme military councils were formed 
© to dominate the Army and to curb its com- 
' manders. So far they had been dominant, 


but from then on, as council members, they 


_ had to act in accordance with the Com- 
' munist Party. No longer is a single officer 


in supreme command of troops. It is the 
War Council that is the highest representa- 


tive of military power, and all troops and 
| military establishments are subordinate to 


the Council. It is a system similar to that 


| used during the early years of the Russian 
| revolution when a Red army was being 
| welded under old Czarist officers. 


The Aftermath 


The aftermath has had far-reaching con- 
sequences as momentous events both in the 
Army and in the vital key industries indi- 
cated. In the Red Army, the commands of 
five military districts (corresponding to 
the United States corps areas) were 
changed. In industry, fear and confusion 
reflected upon the 1937 production. Pravda 
admitted: “A state of confusion is evident 
among many executives and engineers, and 
has resulted in evasion of responsibility.” 
The paper reported last summer that indus- 
tries had worked most unsatisfactorily dur- 
ing the first five months of this year, and 
the Red Army’s organ Krasnaya Zvezda de- 
clared: “Events show that the enemy has 
succeeded in penetrating into the midst of 
our army.” 

In the absence of explanations, “theories” 
have been offered for the proceedings in the 
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Soviet Union. One of them was the alleged 
drift of the executed generals toward Ger- 
many, and as a result a Russo-German ac- 
cord was much talked about in Paris and 
London. Developments in Spain, in the Far 
East, and in the Mediterranean have since 
established the absurdity of such rumors. 
First, Russian interference in the Spanish 
civil war widened the rift in the European 
line-up. Second, the Sino-Russian pact, 
disregarding a Russo-Japanese clash, deep- 
ened the gulf between Moscow and the 
“anti-Red front,” created by Rome, Berlin, 
and Tokyo. Third, Russia’s flat charge that 
Italian warships sank Soviet Russian mer- 
chantmen in the Mediterranean did the rest 
by serving as a pretext for the fascist states 
to stay away from the piracy conference 
at Nyon. Never were the two hostile camps 
more sharply divided! 

Hence it has been the aim of the Berlin- 
Rome axis to exclude the Soviets from a 
Western accord, contrary to the desire of 
London and Paris to treat Russia as an 
equal, i.e. to regard her as a Central Euro- 
pean and not as an Oriental power. Yet 
Moscow, even outside the Fascist camp, has 
only too often been the enfant terrible in 
the European concert. The Soviets so far 
succeeded in sabotaging an Italo-British 
rapprochement, and while France was al- 
ways anxious to reaffirm her fidelity to the 
Franco-Soviet pact, England’s cooperation 
with the Soviet Union never went a step 
farther than was necessary to maintain 
the status quo in Europe. The relations be- 
tween Downing Street and the Kremlin 
have therefore been the barometer for the 
general European situation, and realizing 
this, Mr. Litvinoff, considered a moderate, 
never (not even in his government’s latest 
dispute with Italy) went beyond a diplo- 
matic fist shaking. 


The Anti-Red Front 


Yet, if it comes to the question of war or 
peace, there would hardly be any Russo- 
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Italian warfare,since both powers lack com- 
mon frontiers. As Bismarck put it: an ele- 
phant and a whale can’t very well fight. 
As far as the Far Eastern situation is con- 
cerned: Japan’s hands are tied, and despite 
her outcry against the “bolshevist peril” 
she has no design on Russia. The Soviets, 
on the other hand, their desire for non- 
aggression taken for granted, are well sat- 
isfied with the strength of their fortifica- 
tion system in the East, and, to avoid being 
played against the Manchurian wall, signed 
a pact with China for their own protection. 
There remains, as far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned, only the third partner of the 
anti-Red front—the Third Reich. It there- 
fore goes without saying that a Russo- 
Japanese or Russo-Italian war is barely 
probable without the complement of a 
Russo-German conflict. 

It is that menace, continuously promoted 
by Nazi Germany’s Drang nach Osten, that 
constitutes the war peril and—if actually 
culminating in a conflict—will quickly de- 
velop into unprecedented warfare. It will 
bring to the fore the present line-up of 
powers and will eventually be a repetition 
of the one of 1914 with the exception that 
Italy will replace the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and that Japan, much against 
her own will, will join the fascist powers 
with the chance of gaining little and losing 
much. 

The Russian Army of old reflected much 
of Czarist Russia’s internal divergence. The 
Red Army of today, still enlisting the plod- 
ding Russian moujik and the coarse Don 
Cossack, still resembles somewhat that 
colossus on clay feet that swept westward 
in 1914 but finally got nowhere. In psy- 
chology, it has that Oriental character so 
inexplicable to the Western mind. Em- 
bracing all that is Russia today, it is a mass 
army like the Czarist, yet created out of the 
masses for their own defense. That changes 
the picture somewhat but cannot change 
the fact that it remains a doubtful fighting 
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machine, an enigma in the armed world 
camp that only actual warfare can solve. 
Let us, however, for the sake of comparison 
rather than strength, give the actual figures 
of that vast war machine, and let us take 
these figures at their face value only. 


ARMY: A survey by American military authori. 
ties disclosed that at least 55,000,000 trained men 
can “spring to arms overnight” in 48 nations. Of 
these, the survey brought to light, Soviet Russia 
has the world’s largest army with 1,545,000 regu. 
lars and a total of 19,490,000 trained men. | 
can be readily assumed that the bulk of these 
forces are massed on the country’s extended forti. 
fication systems along its borders. Should war 
operations however require the shifting of 
mobilized manpower on a vast scale, then inade. 
quate transportation facilities such as offered by 
the Transsiberian Railroad would prove a severe 
handicap. Aware of this problem, the Russian 
military authorities have permanently garrisoned 
in Eastern Siberia an army of some 250,000 to 
300,000 men, whose fighting force is strengthened 
by 1,000 airplanes and 1,000 tanks. 

Stress is laid on the training of infantry of 
which the regular army supposedly has between 
85 and 90 divisions. According to latest army 
regulations these divisions will closely operate 
with artillery and, supported by tanks, shall de- 
termine the outcome of battle. Hence also the 
tremendous development of armored cars and light 
tanks, presenting a highly mobile force of some 
1,800 Vickers and amphibian tanks of the two- 
man type, and at least 700 or more armored cars. 
There are in addition several hundred tanks of the 
heaviest type, equipped with a 3-inch gun, two 47. 
millimeter tank guns, and six machine guns, able 
to travel at twelve to fifteen miles and operated 
by seven men. No other nation has a similarly 
equipped tank type, and the tank forces of the 
Red Army are believed excellent in tactics and 
experimentation. 

The cavalry forces of the Soviet Army are also 
unsurpassed by any other country. They have 
been estimated at around twenty divisions, or 
some 100,000 men on horseback, who would sup- 
port a tank charge on a big scale, employing the 
old style tactic of the Cossacks of the Imperial 
army. 

AIR FORCE: In the air, Soviet Russia in case 
of war could easily mobilize an armada of about 
3,000 first-line combat planes, and could probably 
increase that number by 1,500 to 2,600 other 
machines which would make a total of about 
4,500 to 5,000 planes. There are some 50,000 
men in the air force of whom 7,000 to 8,000 are 
trained pilots. One-third of the first-line planes 
are bombers able to carry two tons of bombs. 
There are many duplicates of American twit- 
engined all-metal models, and one of them, 4 
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bomber known as the S.B. with a speed of about 
940 miles an hour, is the type that performed so 
excellently in the Spanish civil war. Another one 
is the snub-nosed ship that also spread havoc 
over Spain. 

Since the Soviet Union increased her annual 
military budget from about $208,000,000 in 1931 
to $3,000,000,000 last year, it can undoubtedly 
be assumed that the Russians have used the bulk 
of that fortune for building up an air force second 
to none. Of it, beside the force amassed in 
Siberia, 800 planes are probably assigned to the 
western border while some 400 are stationed 
. around Moscow. At the last May Day parade, 
while giant tanks rumbled past Lenin’s tomb, a 
fleet of more than 800 planes flew over the Red 
Square and disappeared so quickly that reporters 
were not able to count them. 

NAVY: The Soviet navy, compared with the 
strength of the Red Army and Russia’s position 
as a world power, is hardly more than a coast 
guard force. But the Soviet Union is embarking 
on a naval building program intended to match 
her strength on land and in the air, and it must 
be kept in mind that she has declined engage- 
ments to limit naval building. Furthermore, the 
Anglo-Soviet naval treaty does not prevent Russia 
from building as many battleships as she chooses, 
and that treaty does not even touch on her Far 
Eastern Fleet. Of course, it can not and probably 
will not be the aim of the Soviets to equal Japan’s 
naval strength in the Far East, but what is un- 
doubtedly aimed at is theoretic equality with 
Germany in the Baltic. To this end, Soviet Russia 
has developed a formidable submarine fleet which 
has been estimated to number 125 to 175 U-boats. 
Various naval almanacs, in the absence of official 
figures, have estimated the tonnage of these ships 
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at 78,000. If this is true, Russia would outdo any 
other power in submarines, and since these boats 
are supposed to be small, would equal Japan’s 
undersea fleet. 

As Russia is lacking facilities to build large 
warships, efforts have been made to have them 
built by foreign nations. In this respect it is note- 
worthy that, although there is no naval attaché at 
present attached to the Soviet Embassy at Wash- 
ington, the Russians have been eager to receive 
advice from the United States. A Russian com- 
mission, however, that sought last Spring to 
negotiate for the construction of a 35,000-ton 
battleship here, has not been encouraged. Now, 
the Soviets are even anxious to have three ships 
of the same type built here and are represented 
in the negotiations by an American corporation, 
the Carp Export and Import Company, headed 
by Samuel Carp, an American citizen and brother- 
in-law of the Russian Premier, Vyacheslaff M. 
Motoloff. Another fact, under recent develop- 
ments a rather strange one, is that a new Soviet 
cruiser is being built by Italy. 

Strained relations between France and Germany 
are usually considered a danger to the European 
status quo. But modern history shows that 
Russo-German relationship is and always has 
been by far the dominant factor in European 
diplomacy, as Bismarck realized. There was no 
war danger after the World War as long as re- 
publican Germany worked in harmony with the 
Soviet Union. The advent of the Nazis renewed 
the quarrel. A dispute, waged twenty-three years 
ago by two monarchs, is being continued by two 
dictators. A sixty-year alienation still continues 
and in all probability will once more be settled 
when an accidental spark sets the powder keg 
afire. 


ANSWERS 


. Article 2, Section 4 of the Constitution 
provides for the removal of all civil 
officers upon their impeachment and 
conviction. 

. Samuel Chase was impeached in 1804, 
tried and acquitted. 

. James Buchanan. 

. Italy deserted Germany to join the allies. 

. The oldest, William Henry Harrison, 68. 
The youngest, Theodore Roosevelt, 
42. 


)». Ulysses S. Grant, after having served 
from 1868 to 1876, ran for nomination 
on the Republican ticket in 1880 
against Garfield and was defeated only 
after 36 ballots. 

. There are approximately 100,000,000 
more people in China than in Russia 
and Japan combined. 


8. Russia is nearly twice as large as China. 
9. Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway of Arkansas 
and Mrs. Dixie Graves of Alabama. 

10. Thomas Jefferson. 

11. John Adams. 

12. Rafael Franco is an important political 
figure in Paraguay. Francisco Franco 
is Generalissimo of the Spanish 
Rebels. 

. Manuel Azana. 

. Harry H. Woodring is Secretary of 
War. 

. William B. Bankhead is from Alabama 
and is Speaker of the House. 

. Asia. 

. Canada. 

. Frank Murphy is Governor of Michi- 
gan, and Frank P. Murphy is Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. 





THE CULTURAL BAROMETER 


Current history in the world of the arts 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


N a recent edition of the London 

News Chronicle, the leading liberal 

newspaper in England, there was the 
following, entirely accidental, juxtaposi- 
tion of articles with the adjacent captions 
which were so close together that they 
almost collided: 


NINE MILLION GAS 
MASKS READY 


BACKWARD SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


In the first article, Sir William Bever- 
idge, Director of the London School of 
Economics, stated that the time had come 
when the social sciences must win the 
secure and stable place which the natural 
sciences have achieved. “The keys that 
could unlock for them (the social sciences) 
the gateway to their promised land,” the 
Director continued, “were observation and 
detachment.” In a later paragraph, he 
said: 

The .business of the social scientist is to 
study and compare different types of eco- 
nomic, political, and social organization, as the 
biologist studies forms of life, or the chemist 


compares the reactions of different materials 
under various conditions. 


The biologist does not hate rabbits and love 
frogs. 


In the second article, the statement is 
made that: 


Nine million gas masks have now been pro- 
duced in Britain—a bigger number (Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, Under-Secretary for the Home 
Office declared in the House of Commons) 
than any other country possesses for its civil- 
ian population. 

Four regional supply depots, with a total 
capacity for 11,000,000 gas masks, have been 
set up. 


Cost of storage so far has been £23,000. 


Each article answers the other, with 
tragic finality. 
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Sir William Beveridge’s description of 
what the social sciences should aim to do 
is excellent, ideal. But like most excel. 
lent and ideal things, it is, in our present 
world at least, dismally and dismayingly 
unattainable. How can social scientists 
view society as detachedly as they do 
rabbits or frogs, when they are a part of 
that society, bound up with it as inalien. 
ably as light to the sun, forced to wear its 
spiritual clothes, adopt its political lan. 
guage, think in terms of its economic con- 
cepts, and walk with the ghosts of what it 
was as well as is and hopes to be? It is 
easy to deal objectively with sticks and 
stones, rabbits and frogs, and all that vast 
ollapodrida of inorganic and organic stuff 
which are not subject to human mutations 
of observation, judgment, and conclusion. 
But when it comes to human stuff, which 
is so much more complex and unpredict- 
able just because it is human, such ob- 
jectivity is impossible, especially in the 
social sciences. Imagine a Spanish sociolo- 
gist today who strove to be objective in 
the Spanish Civil war. The social sciences 
are value sciences and not fact sciences, 
which means that the premises adopted and 
the conclusions arrived at are contingent 
upon the values at stake, the social values 
believed in, the economic values espoused. 
A Spanish sociologist would have to be 
inhuman rather than human not to take 
sides in the conflict. A rabbit or a frog 
would not have to take sides, but a human 
being could not avoid it. Naturally, the 
exhortation to remain objective, however 
ideal, is futile. Objectivity in the social 
sciences will be possible only when we 
have a society which is undivided into 
groups, classes, and nations, when group 
conflicts, class struggles, and national wars 
are impossible, and human beings cat 
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view themselves as objectively as they now 
view rabbits and frogs. 

The best proof that we have no such 
society and that it consequently cannot 
achieve such objectivity is to be found not 
only in the manufacture of gas masks and 
all other varieties of war materials, but 
also in the state of mind bred by national 
cultures today throughout the world, most 
notably in those countries which declare 
themselves fascist. The chauvinisms, the 
race-manias, the religious bigotries and 
persecutions, the political hostilities and 
oppressions, which have sprung up among 
and within those nations, are ample proof 
of the impossibility of attaining any sem- 
blance of objectivity in the social sciences 
today. As a matter of fact, we are further 
away from achieving such objectivity today 
than we were a generation ago. 

Imagine the possibility of attaining ob- 
jectivity in any science in Germany where 
science has been dichotomized into Aryan 
and Jewish, and where a leading professor, 
Dr. Bruno Thuring, in an address de- 
livered at the University of Munich, could 
unblushingly declare: 

The forcible invasion of Jews upon Aryan 
physical science began with Einstein and 
Max Born. The object of the invasion was 
nothing more or less than an attempt to under- 
mine Nordic discoveries and Nordic ideas 
through Talmudic, formalistic dogmatism in 
the field of space, time, and causality. They 
tried to raise a formalistic, superficial space- 
time conception which destroyed every rela- 
tionship between the human being and physi- 
cal science. This method of Jewish physics is 
by no means the result of scientific research, 


but is an intellectual conception the very 
antithesis of Nature. 


New Programs of Knowledge 


More thorough-going than Sir William 
Beveridge’s declaration of aim is H. G. 
Wells’ new plan of education which aspires 
to an objectivity of outlook that includes 
the social sciences as well as the physical. 
Mr. Wells, a veteran educator in an un- 
academic, delightfully amateurish way, is 
bent upon working out an educational 
scheme whereby people can be made more 
aware of the world they live in and more 


Sage 


PRECAUTIONS: Gas masks for nine million 
civilians and soldiers have been manufac- 
tured in England. As part of Britain’s de- 
fense program in time of war, civilians are 


taught the proper use of the masks in regu- 
lar drills. 


cognizant of the forces that dominate it. 
Mr. Wells makes a forthright, wholesale 
condemnation of present-day education, 
which he holds responsible for “much if 
not all the misery and tragedy of the world 
today.” He believes the time has come 
when we must “discard the present methods 
of educating the young as useless, obsolete, 
and wholly inadequate to prepare a future 
citizen for his responsibilities in the modern 
world.” 

Mr. Wells’ program, which is both new 
and revolutionary, aims to provide every 
citizen with “an irredacible minimum of 
knowledge” that will equip him to cope 
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with the contemporary world and “see 
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things through” to their logical conclu- have to teach a little about law and robbers, 
sions. Mr. Wells objects in particular to rage and a I see — = 

‘ ° ° ’ : this stage to alilic e rowin min with 
the type of “herd intelligence” which he . € . 


be : dates and dynastic particulars. 
maintains our present education tends to Concurrently we ought to make the weather 


encourage. His own words in that connec- and the mud pie our introduction to what 
tion bristle with challenge: Huxley christened long ago as elementary 
physiography. We ought to build up simple 
and clear ideas from natural experience. 

We start a study of the states of matter 
with the boiling, evaporation, freezing and so 
on, of water and go on to elementary physics 
and chemistry. Local topography can form 
the basis of geography. We shall have to let 
our learner into the secret that the world 
is a globe—and for the time being I think 
that has to be a bit of dogmatic teaching. 


The general ignorance—even in respec- 
table quarters—of some of the most elemen- 
tary realities of political and social life of the 
world is, I believe, mainly accountable for 
much of the discomfort and menace of our 
times. 

The uninstructed public intelligence of our 
community is feeble and convulsive. It is still 
the herd intelligence. It tyrannizes here and 
yields to tyranny there. What is called 
elementary education throughout the world 
does not in fact educate because it does not 
properly inform. 


When it comes to history, Mr. Wells 
insists that the less children have of “what 
has hitherto figured as history the better.” 


ia ies ai ali Continuing on that theme, he adds: 


Mr. Wells’ address, delivered before the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, has already had its repercus- 
sions here as well as in England and on 
the Continent. What made it create such 
an immediate reaction was his attack upon 
teachers of all varieties. from those in the 
elementary schools to those in the uni- 
versities, and in that attack, it should be 
noted, he did not mince his words: 


I admit we cannot have a modern educa- 
tion without a modernized type of teacher. 
Everything I am saying now implies a demand 
for more and better teachers—with better 
equipment. And these teachers will have to 
be kept fresh. It is stipulated in most leases 
that we should paint our houses outside every 
three years and inside every seven years, but 
nobody ever thinks of doing up a_school- 
teacher. There are teachers at work in this 
country who haven’t been painted inside for 
fifty years. They must be damp and rotten. 
Two-thirds of the teaching profession now 
is in urgent need of being either recondi- 
tioned or superannuated. 


What Mr. Wells’ program amounts to, 
in brief, is best described by himself: 


We begin by telling true stories of the past 
and of other lands. We open out the child’s 
mind to a realization that the sort of life it 
is living is not the only life that has been 
lived and that human life in the past has been 
different from what it is today and on the 
whole that it has been progressive. We shall 


I do not see either the charm or the educa- 
tional benefit of making an important subject 
of the criminal history of royalty, the murder 
of the Prince in the Tower, the Wives of 
Henry VIII, the families of Edward and James 
I, the mistresses of Charles II, Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury and all the rest of it. I suggest 
that the sooner we get all that unpleasant 
stuff out of schools, and the sooner that we 
forget the border bickerings of England, 
France, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, Ban- 
nockburn, Flodden, Crecy and Agincourt, 
the nearer our world will be to a sane outlook 
upon life. In this survey of what a common 
citizen should know I am doing my best to 
elbow the scandals and revenges which once 
passed as English history into an obscure 
corner or out of the picture altogether. 

But I am not proposing to eliminate history 
from education—far from it. 

I believe that the crazy combative patriot- 
ism that plainly threatens to destroy civiliza- 
tion today is very largely begotten by the 
schoolmaster and the schoolmistress in their 
history lessons. Equally mischievous is the 
furtive antipatriotism of the leftist teacher. I 
suggest that we take our history from the 
simple descriptive anthropology of the ele- 
mentary stage to the story of the early civili- 
zations. 

Archaeologists have been piecing together 
a record of the growth of the primary civiliza- 
tions and the developing roles of priest, king, 
farmer, warrior, the succession of stone and 
copper and iron, the appearance of horse and 
road and shipping in the expansions of those 
primordial communities. It is a far finer story 
to tell a boy or girl and there is no reason 
why it should not be told. 
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The St. John’s Program 

Less melodramatic and less original than 
Mr. Wells’ program, but, in terms of 
American education, as novel and original 
as any plan advanced since the days of 
Meiklejohn’s experiment at Wisconsin, is 
the St. John’s program, born of the intel- 
lectual ingenuities of Stringfellow Barr, 
now President of the College, and quondam 
editor of the Virginia Quarterly Review, 
and Dr. Scott Buchanan, now Dean of the 
College, and former assistant Director of 
the People’s Institute of New York. This 
program aims to orient the student in the 
world in which he lives, but by means of 
a technique extremely different from that 
urged by Mr. Wells. 

The St. John’s program, which is based 
upon the theory that the student can learn 
more by reading for himself than by sub- 
mitting himself to the artificial and jaded 
instruction of class-room teachers who are 
bored with the repetition of courses over 
an impossible period of years, seeks to 
introduce the student to the finest literature 
in European culture. “It is the purpose 


of the new program at St. John’s College,” 
Dr. Buchanan declares, “to recover the 
great liberal tradition of Europe and 
America, which for a period of two thou- 
sand years has kept watch over and guided 


all the other occidental traditions. . . . For 
a long period of European history the 
ancient languages and mathematics pro- 
vided the educational mediums of this 
tradition. They were called classics. In 
the last generation it has been known that 
they were no longer effective carriers. Our 
educational system has responded by 
dropping them. But we have not been suc- 
cessful in finding the proper substitutes, 
tangible, available, movable objects whose 
obvious properties will enable teachers to 
move, lead, and discipline students in the 
liberal arts.” 

Dr. Buchanan then goes on to state that, 
after ten years of research in the field, 
they believe that they “have found the 
steps in the great books of the European 
intellectual tradition. They not only throw 
light on what has happened to the liberal 
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heritage, but they are themselves the 
mediums in which it can be revived and 
carried on in ‘the liberal college.” 

Culturally speaking, this experiment at 
St. John’s College, whatever the difficulties 
involved in carrying it out, and there are 
many, is a most progressive development 
which deserves the attention of every 
American educator and every person in- 
terested in progressive education. It repre- 
sents an attempt to inspire the student to 
get to the roots of the problem at stake: 
namely, the question of what it is that he is 
to be educated to and for, and how that 
purpose is to be achieved. The answer as 
formulated by the St. John’s group is 
as follows: 

The arts of apprehending, understanding, 
and knowing the truth are the liberal arts, 
and they set their own ends. They are also 
the arts of the freeman who sets his own im- 
mediate ends in the light of the more general 
good. It is only by the practice of the liberal 
arts that the human animal becomes a free 
man. It is only by discipline in these arts 
that spiritual, moral, ‘and civil liberties can 
be achieved and preserved. It is in such ob- 
vious propositions as these. that the founding 
fathers of 1784 and 1789 gave reasons for the 
institutions that they set up. It is embarrass- 
ing to admit that they are not always familiar 
and obvious to us. 

It will be an important part of the instruc- 
tion at St. John’s College to keep this part of 
our past alive in the minds of the students, 
but it is even more important that we imple- 
ment ends which the propositions celebrate 
and seek the virtues which they dedicate. Ul- 
timately the ends of liberal education are the 
intellectual virtues, the development of the 
capacities from which they come, and the 
integration of the characters to which they 
contribute. 


In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the books selected by the St. John’s 
faculty as representative of the best thought 
of the Occident over such a vast period 
of years: 


Mathematics 
and Science 


Plato Euclid 
Aristotle Nicomachus 
Hippocrates | Aristarchus 


Language and | 1 iberal Arts 
Homer 

Herodotus 
Thucydides 
Aeschylus 
Sophocles 
Euripides 


Galen Apollonius 
Ptolemy 
| Archimedes 
Aristophanes | Aristoxenus 
Lucian 
Old Testament 





Second 
Year 


Third 
Year 


Languaye and 
Literature 


Horace 

Ovid 

Livy 

Virgil 
NewTestament 
Quintilian 
Dante 
Volsunga Saga 
Song of Roland 
Chaucer 
Cervantes 
Shakespeare 
Milton 


Liberal Arts 


Lucretius 


Aurelius 
Cicero 
Plotinus 
Augustine 
Bonaventura 
Thomas 
Roger Bacon 


Calvin 
Spinoza 
Francis Bacon 


| Mathematics 
| and Science 


| Strabo 

| Leonardo 
Copernicus 
| Galileo 
Descartes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Kepler 
| Harvey 
| Gilbert 


Hobbes Newton 
| Leibnitz 


Boyle 


Rabelais 
Corneille Locke 
Racine Hume 
Moliere 
Erasmus 
Montaigne 
Montesquieu 
Grotius 
Gibbon 
Voltaire 
Swift 
Rousseau 
Adam Smith 
American 
Constitution 
Federalist 
Papers 
Malthus 
Marx 
Fielding 
Balzac 
Flaubert 
Thackeray 
Dickens 
Ibsen 
Dostoevski 
Tolstoi 


| 


Fourth 
Year Schopenhauer | Fourier 
Hegel Lavoisier 
Goethe Dalton 
Bentham Faraday 
James | Maxwell 
Freud | Joule 

| Darwin 

| Virchow 

| Bernard 

| Galton 

| Mendel 

| Clifford 

| Cantor 

| Riemann 

| Lobachevski 

| Hilbert 

Poincare 

Gauss 

Galois 

Russell & 

| Whitehead 

| Veblen & 

Young 


| 
| 

Kant | Peacock 
| 








What is most interesting about the St. 
John’s program is that the old routine of 
classes is being abandoned; all the students 
have to do is to study the books enumerated 
in the above list, and discuss them with 
their respective instructors—nothing more 
and nothing less. The “hitch” in the 
program from the point of view of the stu- 
dent is that this schedule, in the last analy- 
sis, may prove far more arduous and 
difficult than the old class-room one—but, 
undoubtedly, it will prove more valuable 
to him in the end. 


Democracy and Education 


All these educational programs, however 
much they differ in detail, have one com- 
mon denominator: a belief in the demo- 
cratic principle and its importance in 
educational as well as political matters. 
They seek to develop the questioning, 
critical type of mind, and encourage the 
spirit of scepticism instead of that of 
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acquiescence. In that sense they are in- 
dividualistic in their emphasis—most 
healthfully so. They want the individual 
to think for himself and not allow a dictator 
or a state to think for him. They believe 
in the individual’s right to independent 
thinking and are opposed to the theory 
that that right should be sacrificed for the 
sake of the state or society. They are con- 
vinced that, in the end, the best state and 
the best society are attainable only when 
that freedom and independence are pre. 
served. 

The antithesis of that attitude is to be 
found rife in various parts of Europe to- 
day, where such virtues are scorned as 
romantic and denounced as decadent. All 
the various lists expurgatorius are a strik- 
ing illustration of how determined leaders 
of modern states are to regulate and regi- 
ment the reading and education of their 
populaces. Hitler’s whole fight with the 
Roman Catholic Church, for instance, is 
basically about who is to educate Catholic 
youth: the clergy or the Nazis. Both 
would be equally dictatorial in their 
methods, recommending only those books 
which favored their ideas and outlawing 
and banning those that conflicted with 
them. Few cultural activities escape Nazi 
scrutiny which is pathologically meticulous 
in its criticisms and condemnations of 
everything opposed to its principles. 

An interesting illustration of how far- 
sweeping Nazi surveillance is can be seen 
in the closing of Schiller’s play: Don 
Carlos. The Frankfurter Zeitung recently 
carried an account of why the play was 
closed. Its words have an ironic sting to 
them which must have eluded the censor. 
It records the fact that in the Deutsche 
Theater in Berlin there were continuous 
storms of applause when the character 
Marquis Posa cried out: “Sir, give us free- 
dom!” 

The play was withdrawn as soon as 
this fact became known to the Nazi authori- 
ties, and a classical farce was substituted 
for it. It is generally understood that 
henceforth no German theater will be per- 
mitted to play Don Carlos. 
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Relative to the same tendency, it is pain- 
ful to observe that in all recent editions of 
Goethe’s works, especially collections of 
his conversations, every remark, insinua- 
tion, or reflection which is liberal or inimi- 
cal to Nazi ideas is deleted. Ernest Haeckel 
is also being abused in a similar manner, 
and several Nazi pundits are now trying to 
prove that Haeckel, a true materialist if 
there ever was one, was an advocate of the 
mystical race theories advanced by the 
Nazis. A recent book published in Munich: 
Blood and Intellectual Inheritance of 
Ernest Haeckel by H. Brucher goes so far 
as to convert Haeckel into a fore-runner of 
Nazi thought. The race-theorist, Gunther, 
even declares, in support of this general 
thesis, that Haeckel is “the perfect -Nordic 
type.” 


Nobel Prize Substitutes 


Last year, when the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee bestowed its Peace award upon Von 
Ossietzky,.an avowed enemy of the Nazi 
regime, the Nazi party congress at a cul- 
tural session outlawed the Nobel Prize 
awards and forbade any German from 
accepting them. In their place the Nazis 
substituted the German National Prizes, 
and the first award was to Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, the official philosopher of 
National Socialism, and a bitter enemy 
of religious groups and communists. Dr. 
Rosenberg, a Ph.D. in the hypnotism of 
hate, was awarded the prize because of his 
work in re-creating and developing Teu- 
tonic neo-paganism which worships not 
Christian or Judaic symbols but those of 
the old German Aryan gods. Incidentally, 
Dr. Rosenberg’s writings were formally 
banned by Pope Pius XI in 1934. 

Other German National Prizes went to 
Professor August Bier, a pioneer in new 
surgery methods, to Professor Ferdinand 
Sauerbruch for his remarkable contribu- 
tions in the field of lung surgery (Pro- 
fessor Sauerbruch was summoned to Soviet 
Russia in 1923 to administer to Leon 
Trotsky and was also active in the treat- 
ment of President Paul von Hindenburg 
in his last illness), and to Dr. Wilhelm 
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Filchner, who has been conspicuous in 
various explorations in Mongolia and 


Tibet. 


Censorship Bandwagon 


But not only Germany is active in sup- 
pressing plays, expurgating classics, and 
banning books. In the Irish Free State 
similar practices are in vogue. Lynn Doyle, 
the well-known Irish author, who was head 
of the Bureau Expurgatorius, which was 
created by President de Valera of the Irish 
Free State, has just resigned from his po- 
sition, and the news of his activities have 
been ventilated in the Irish and English 
press. Since 1929, three million books 
have been passed on by the Bureau and 
nearly one thousand of them have been 
placed upon its “Index.” Among the books 
banned are: H. G. Wells’ Bulpington of 
Blup and Work, Wealth, and Happiness of 
Mankind; A. J. Cronin’s Stars Look Down; 
Robert Graves’ Claudius, the God and I, 
Claudius; Aldous Huxley’s Eyeless in 
Gaza and Point Counterpoint; and Liam 
O’Flaherty’s Hollywood Cemetery. 


Art and Spain 


Pablo Picasso, one of the leading 
Spanish artists, and, as the founder of 
cubism, one of the best known artists in 
the world today, has just painted a huge 
mural on Guernica, to be used in the 
Spanish building in the Paris Exposition. 
Picasso has been an advocate of the loyal- 
ists since the beginning of the Civil War, 
and in addition to the Guernica mural, 
which depicts the hideousness and horror 
of the bombardment, he has also just com- 
pleted a book of eighteen engravings en- 
titled Dream and Life of General Franco. 
The engravings are full of all that furious 
savage hate which dominated Goya’s 
Caprices on the Napoleonic invasion of 
Spain generations ago. Goya attacked, 
satirized, and brutalized the French who 
were then the invaders of his native land. 
Picasso does the same to Franco and his 
followers whom he considers the enemies 
and would-be destroyers of everything fine 
and precious in the Spanish tradition. 








PIDEMICS of infantile paralysis, 
which swept across the United 
States and Canada in the late sum- 
mer and early fall, have served to arouse 
the nation to the need of launching an 
intensive campaign against the disease. 
The announcement that an organization 
was being formed to undertake the neces- 
sary action on a nationwide scale was 
made by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
himself. No one understands better than 
he the importance of fighting this disease. 

“My own personal experience in the 
work that we have been doing at the 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation for 
over ten years, leads me to the very definite 
conclusion that the best results in attempt- 
ing to eradicate this disease cannot be se- 
cured by approaching the problem through 
any single one of its aspects, whether that 
be preventive studies in the laboratory, 
emergency work during epidemics, or 
after treatment,” the President said. 

“For over ten years at the Foundation at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, we have devoted 
our effort almost entirely to the study of 
improved treatment of the after effects of 
the illness. During these years other 
agencies, which we have from time to time 
assisted, have devoted their energies to 
other phases of the fight. I firmly be- 
lieve that the time has now come when the 
whole attack on this plague should be led 
and directed, though not controlled, by 
one national body. And it is for this pur- 
pose that a new national foundation for 
infantile paralysis is being created. 

“As I have said, the general purpose of 
the new foundation will be to lead, direct, 
and unify the fight on every phase of this 
sickness. It will make every effort to en- 
sure that every responsible research agency 
in this country is adequately financed to 
carry on investigations into the cause of 
infantile paralysis and the methods by 
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which it may be prevented. It will endeavor 
to eliminate much of the needless after. 
effect of this disease-wreakage caused by 
the failure to make early and accurate 
diagnosis of its presence. 

“We all know that improper care during 
the acute stage of the disease, and the use 
of antiquated treatment, or downright 
neglect of any treatment, are the cause of 
thousands of crippled, twisted, powerless 
bodies now. Much can be done along these 
lines right now. The new foundation will 
carry on a broad-gauged educational cam- 
paign, prepared under expert medical su- 
pervision, and this will be placed within 
the reach of the doctors and the hospitals 
of the country. The practicing physician is 
in reality the front line fighter of the sick- 
ness, and there is much existing valuable 
knowledge that should be disseminated to 
him.” 

As the President so forcefully states, 
early diagnosis is today the chief hope in 
the fight against infantile paralysis. If the 
disease is recognized early enough and 
treated with convalescent serum, paralysis 
can be prevented. This serum is obtained 
from the blood of a person who has recov- 
ered from the disease. Because the serum is 
so difficult to obtain, it cannot be used as 
a general preventive measure. It can only 
be administered in cases of actual need. 

During the last few years there has been 
much talk about two vaccines which were 
held forth as adequate preventives of in- 
fantile paralysis. The medical profession 
has given up these vaccines as too danger- 
ous to use. This, of course, ends only one 
chapter in the attempt to develop a suitable 
preventive of the disease. As the President 
said, the search must go on in those medi- 
cal laboratories equipped for the work. 


Nasal Spray Tried 


The nasal spray for the prevention of in- 
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The Realm of Science 


fantile paralysis which I discussed briefly 
in this department last month, was given its 
first large-scale test in the province of On- 
tario, Canada, during August and Septem- 
ber. This method, the most promising yet 
developed for the prevention of the disease, 
was tried on 5000 Ontario children under 
fourteen years of age. The zinc sulphate 
spray, as developed by Dr. Max Minor Peet 
of the University of Michigan, was used. 
Dr. Peet’s method had been tested previ- 
ously on animals but had not been tried out 
on a large number of children in an in- 
fected area. 

The purpose of the spray is to block the 
entrance of the virus of the disease into the 
nervous system. The work of Dr. Simon 
Flexner and his associates at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, has 
indicated that the virus enters by way of 
the nose. 

Infantile paralysis, it must be remem- 
bered, is a disease of the nervous system. 
The virus does its damage by destroying 
nerve cells. Once a nerve cell is destroyed, 
it cannot be regenerated. 

The great majority of nerve cells in the 
body are within the brain and spinal cord. 
Other masses of nerve cells, called gan- 
slions, are buried deep within the body. 
Only in the nose do nerve cells come close 
to the surface of the body. Dr. Flexner be- 
lieves that the diséase attacks the exposed 
endings of these nerve cells, making their 
way from them along the fibers that connect 
these cells to the brain. 

The first report on the use of the spray 
in Ontario came from Preston Springs, On- 
tario, and was made by Dr. J. Edwin Hag- 
meier, director of the Hagmeier Clinic. Of. 
a population of about 1200 children, 993 
were treated with the spray. Of the 993 
treated, one developed infantile paralysis. 
This was one-tenth of one per cent. Of the 
200 not treated, two developed the disease. 
This was one per cent of those not treated. 
Additional statistics will be awaited with 
interest by the medical profession. 

When paralysis has set in, much can be 
done to aid the victim to recover some use 
of his muscles, it is now known. It has been 
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found that nearly nine-tenths of the affected 
muscles can be restored to normal within a 
period of about two years. This requires 
proper care and exercise. It is extremely 
important that treatments be started early 
before the weakened muscles have had a 
chance to stretch. 

As is well known from the work at Warm 
Springs, much of this work is best ac- 
complished with the aid of a swimming 
pool. The support which the water sup- 
plies to weakened muscles is an important 
factor. 


System of Star Clusters 


A new type of organization within the 
galaxy has been discovered by James Cuf- 
fey, astronomer at the Harvard College 
Observatory. It consists of a system of 
star clusters in which one giant cluster, 
containing hundreds of stars, revolves 
around a large cluster in much the same 
fashion that the moon revolves around the 
earth. 

Astronomers have for many years been 
aware of systems ef double stars in which 
one star revolves around the other, but this 
is the first time that they have had any ink- 
ling of such a system of star clusters. 

The two clusters which Mr. Cuffey found 
to be united in a system are known to 
astronomers as Messier 38 and NGC 1907. 
These designations are merely catalogue 
numbers. Messier 38, the larger of the 
two clusters, is the central one. According 
to his calculations, it takes 60,000,000 
years for NGC 1907 to make one revolution 
about the larger cluster. 


Sun Below Par 


Another Harvard astronomer has discov- 
ered that the sun is below par. He is Dr. 
William A. Calder who has been making 
new measurements of the sun’s brightness 
with a photo-electric cell and comparing 
these measurements with the brightness of 
the stars. 

Our sun belongs to the class of stars 
known to astronomers as “yellow dwarfs.” 
While we think of our sun as intensely 
white, the fact is that many stars have a 
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whiter light than our sun, justifying as- 
tronomers in considering it as a yellow 
star. 

Now Dr. Calder has found that our sun 
is only seven-tenths as bright as the general 
class of “yellow dwarfs.” 


Some Strange Animals 

Dr. William M. Mann, director of the 
Washington Zoo, is on his way back to 
America with some strange animals col- 
lected during the last five months in 
Sumatra, the Netherlands Indies, Straits 
Settlements, and Siam. Blue sheep and 
white squirrels are among them. Others 
include black panthers and tropical birds 
of every hue in the rainbow. 


Good and Bad Hawks 


The popular notion that all hawks are 
bad is wrong, according to Arthur Cleve- 
land Bent who has just completed a mono- 
graph on North American birds of prey for 
the Smithsonian Institution. Among the 


bad hawks, he lists the sharp-skinned hawk 
and Cooper’s hawk. The antipathy di- 
rected toward all hawks; he says, is largely 


due to the activities of Cooper’s hawk. 

Most hawks, he has found, are moderate 
in their appetites and are beneficial to the 
farmer. Among the good hawks, he lists the 
common red-shouldered hawk of the east- 
ern United States and ‘southern Canada. 
These birds are great home lovers and pairs 
appear to mate for life. A couple will ap- 
propriate a certain territory, such as a 
small woodland, and defend it against all 
trespassers. They devour large numbers of 
field mice and grasshoppers and seldom 
make a raid on chicken yards. 


Fat Molecules Best 

Researches carried on at the General 
Motors Laboratories by W. G. Lovell and 
J. M. Campbell indicate that a gasoline 
made up of round fat molecules would pave 
the way for smaller automobile engines 
which would develop more power and use 
less fuel. 

Years ago, engineers realized that they 
could increase the efficiency of a gasoline 
engine by raising the compression ratio. 
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But when this is done, the fuel begins to 
knock. The two investigators, working with 
fuels of pure hydrocarbons prepared in the 
laboratory, discovered that long thin mole. 
cules knocked, but round fat ones didn’t. | 
is their hope that some day it will be pos. 
sible to prepare an ideal fuel on a com. 
mercial scale. 


Mile-Long Rails 

If you are the type of traveler kept 
awake at night by the “clickety-click” of 
the Pullman wheels as they go over the 
rail joints, you will rejoice in a new de. 
velopment of welding. It makes possible 
the elimination of most joints by welding 
the rails into mile-long segments. 

The process has been developed by the 
General Electric Co. and the Sperry Prod- 
ucts, Inc. The pioneer work was done on 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 


School Children’s Eyes 

A plea that the nation pay particular at- 
tention to guarding the eyes of school chil- 
dren was sounded by Lewis H. Carris, 
managing director of the Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. A test made some 


. years ago indicated that more than 30 per 


cent of the nation’s school children suffered 
from eye defects. 

Adequate lighting and the teaching of 
good reading habits were stressed by Mr. 
Carris. 


The Cholera Outbreak 

The outbreak of Asiatic cholera among 
the Japanese troops in the Shanghai area 
serves to recall the role which various epi- 
demics have played in changing military 
history. 

Black plague led to the defeat of Athens 
at the hands of Sparta and ended the Golden 
Age of Greece. In 1528, typhus destroyed 
20,000 of the 25,000 soldiers with whom 
Marshal Lautrec besieged the city of Na 
ples. In 1552 it destroyed the army which 
Charles V sent against the city of Metz. 
During the Spanish American war, yellow 
fever killed more American soldiers than 
did Spanish bullets. 

: Davin Dietz 
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OF THE LAW 














MISTY melancholy Monday ush- 

ered in the Ocotober Term, 1937, 

of the Supreme Court, yet the mul- 
titude of people seeking standing room to 
witness the latest living drama enacted 
there appeared to breathe color and move- 
ment into the cold austerity of the new 
marble palace of justice. 

The session was brief. The usual press 
of applicants for admission to the bar, 
some with actual or immediately antici- 
pated business with the Court, were indi- 
vidually introduced by sponsors and were 
severally instructed by the Chief Justice 
(whose intrinsic gravity and effortless dig- 
nity always casts a spell over this simple 
proceeding) that they might pass to the 
clerk’s desk to take the oath. The usual pre- 
liminary motions were presented by coun- 
sel in writing. One, accepted by the Court 
in its due order, asked that the new Asso- 
ciate Justice be denied his seat on the 
grounds, first, that there did not exist a 
vacancy for the reason that the Associate 
Justice who retired did not resign and was 
therefore still a member of the Court, and, 
second, that the new appointee, while a 
Senator, voted for the bill providing the 
retirement system for Justices and thus “in- 
creased the emoluments” of the position to 
which he was afterwards appointed. An- 
other attorney sought to make a verbal mo- 
tion much to the same effect, plus the addi- 
tional point that the retirement law was 
unconstitutional. He was told that a verbal 
motion could not be offered, and he subse- 
quently provided the only flutter of excite- 
ment by rushing back to the bar with a 
hastily prepared memorandum, which was 
calmly accepted by the imperturbable 
Chief Justice. 

In the corridors the talk centered princi- 
pally upon the question as to whether the 
new Justice would participate in decisions 
telating to laws which, as Senator, he had 





a hand in making. There is, of course, a 
principle which has the force of a canon 
that a judge should disqualify himself to 
pass on litigation in which he has partici- 
pated prior to taking his seat on the bench, 
and quite recently a practicing attorney 
who was also a minor judge was disbarred 
(though lately reinstated subject to a repri- 
mand) for accepting claims over which his 
own court had original jurisdiction. 

Other than this analogy, however, there 
does not seem to be any recent precedent, 
at least in the Supreme Court, squarely 
covering this situation. It is said that there 
is no rule of action adopted by the Justices 
on the question, and as a consequence we 
may soon see the birth of a new tradition. 

There are many such statutes involved 
among the more than four hundred cases on 
the new docket. These include a reconsid- 
eration of parts of the AAA decision, the 
gold clause, the Grain Futures Act, the 
SEC, the Wagner Act, the TVA, and other 
recent legislation. Numerous matters of 
national interest and import are on the cal- 
endar, including the legality of the sit- 
down strike and certain conditions justify- 
ing picketing, as well as important taxa- 
tion questions. Seemingly headed for the 
Supreme Court is the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the growing number of 
State Unfair Practice Laws which, differ- 
ing from the Fair Practice Laws upheld 
last Term, prohibit the retailing of mer- 
chandise at prices below cost, or below cost 
plus ten per cent. Widespread interest at- 
taches to the appeal which seeks to bar the 
prosecution of a suit under the anti-trust 
laws for the dissolution of the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

Business men will be watching for ju- 
dicial interpretation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man and Miller-Tydings Acts. 

Appeal from a decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York which ap- 
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parently deprives the “clean bill of lad- 
ing” of the characteristic that for centuries 
has made it an instrument of basic impor- 
tance in commerce, is also expected. The 
decision is described as shifting back to the 
shipper the burden of proving the condition 
of cargo delivered to the carrier, despite 
the clean bill issued by the latter acknowl- 
edging its receipt in good order. Such a 
holding would cast a heavy burden both on 
the shipper, who would have to preserve 
evidence other than the bill itself that the 
goods were put on board in good condition, 
and on the consignee, who could no longer 
hold the carrier responsible but would have 
to look to the shipper, who might be on the 
other side of the world. Moreover, it would 
undermine the banking structure built on 
the principle of the responsibility of the 
clean bill, and impair the facility with 
which such bills are now negotiated. It 
would conflict directly with universal bank- 
ing practice relating to documentary cred- 
its; the Internatioral Chamber of Com- 
merce rules, adopted by bankers through- 
out most of the world, including this coun- 
try, provide: 
Art. 18. Shipping documents _ bearing 


reservations as to the apparent good order 
and condition of the goods may be refused. 


Lawyers and Enforcement Officers 


The approach of fall was heralded with 
a renewal of activities in legal fields every- 
where. The American Bar Association, 
holding its sixtieth meeting at Kansas City, 
proceeded cautiously with its high-timely 
experiment in democratization. Only about 
one-sixth of the nation’s lawyers are mem- 
bers of the Association, and undoubtedly 
many of these are but slightly interested in 
its activities. Every lawyer, one would 
think, should be a member of his national 
guild. The lack of greater national sup- 
port is due to a combination of conditions, 
iricluding the apathy of many lawyers 
toward any legal labors not directly con- 
nected with immediate practice and busi- 
ness, the low professional standards still 
prevailing in some districts, the economic 
condition of many lawyers which prohibits 
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the payment of dues, the natural individu. 
alism of lawyers in general, and last, but 
not least, the dissatisfaction of many thou- 
sands of prominent, successful, and pro- 
gressive members of the bar with the con. 
sistently reactionary leadership of the As. 
sociation. “Not all the proceedings were 
political,” reports a lay convention ob.- 
server, characteristically, adding that many 
sections “discussed matters ranging from 
the protection of fish in the high seas to 
the intricacies of insurance.” 

The ever-growing importance of scien. 
tific methods in law enforcement was em- 
phasized by the 23rd Annual Convention 
of the International Association for Identi- 
fication concluded at Washington the first 
week in October. This is an organization 
composed of persons actively engaged in 
identification and investigation, primarily 
but not exclusively police authorities. The 
meeting opened on the jolly note of the 
announcement that even Siamese twins have 
been found to have differing fingerprints. 
It is indeed a matter of pure marvel to 
think that “one finger impression would be 
sufficient to positively identify each and 
every individual since the creation of man, 
be he civilized or savage.” The place of 
the identification officer in the life of our 
times was succinctly stated by one speaker: 

Today, organized crime has at its disposal 
the modern inventions, such as_ airplanes, 
radios, telephone, telegraph, improved fire- 
arms and plastic surgery which help them to 
evade justice. These criminals plot and plan 

a crime for weeks, sometime months, before 

the actual perpetration. Their every move 

is carefully checked so as to leave no clues as 
to their identity; therefore, to combat these 

criminals successfully, it is necessary for a 

police chief to have under him men who are 


equally adept in the use of these modern in- ~ 


ventions. Practically every new invention, 
system or method of solving crimes has been 
thrown on the identification officer to study 
and put in practice. 


In addition to finger prints, of course, 
ballistics, toxicology, chemistry, micro- 
scopy, and other sciences contribute to the 
work of segregating the criminal. It should 
be noted, too, that the by-products of these 
labors are themselves of no mean value. 
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Highlights of the Law 


Interchanged hospital-born babies are now 
so rare that they always make headlines in 
the news. Amnesia sufferers, lost children, 
and the families of victims of great catas- 
trophies are among its beneficiaries. New 
industries arise in its wake; the convention 
hotel resembled a little world’s fair with 
numerous booths displaying latest commer- 
cial developments in technical photogra- 
phy, finger print transfer sets, storage cabi- 
nets, optical and metrical instruments, 
service weapons. 

Since the passage of the Lindbergh Law 
(interstate transportation of kidnaped per- 
sons) the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has exercised an increasing influence and 
leadership in the coordination on a na- 
tional scale of the enforcement of the 
criminal laws. Besides great strides in the 
operation of the world’s greatest collec- 
tion of fingerprints,-the Bureau operates a 
National Police Academy, the sixth gradu- 
ation of which was attended by the Identi- 
fication Convention delegates. Three twelve- 
week sessions a year provide intensive 
courses for 35 local, county, or state en- 
forcement officers. There is no cost for tui- 
tion or equipment. 

The list of laws, the violation of which 
is investigated by the Bureau, includes 
many which directly or indirectly affect the 
community in general. Some of them are: 


National Motor Vehicle Theft Act 

Interstate transportation of stolen property 
valued at $5,000 or more 

National Bankruptcy Act 

Interstate flight to avoid prosecution or testi- 
fying in certain cases 

White Slave Traffic Act 

Impersonation of Government Officials 

Larceny of ,Goods in Interstate Commerce 

Killing or Assaulting Federal Officer 

Cases involving transportation in interstate or 
foreign commerce of any persons who have 
been kidnaped 

Extortion cases in which interstate commerce 
or interstate communication is an element 

Theft, Embezzlement of Illegal Possession of 
Government Property 

Antitrust Laws 

Robbery of National Banks, insured banks of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and Member Banks of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem 
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National Bank and Federal Reserve Act Viola- 
tions, such as embezzlement, abstraction or 
misapplication of funds 

Crimes on any kind of Government reserva- 
tion, including Indian Reservations or in 
any Government building or other Govern- 
ment property 

Neutrality violations, including the shipment 
of arms to friendly nations 

Frauds against the Government 

Crimes in connection with the Federal Penal 
and Correctional Institutions 

Perjury, embezzlement, or bribery in connec- 
tion with Federal Statutes or officials 

Crimes on the high seas 

Federal Anti-Racketeering Statute 

The location of persons who are fugitives from 
justice by reason of violations of the Fed- 
eral Laws over which the Bureau has juris- 
diction, of escaped Federal prisoners, and 
parole and probation violators. 

The Bureau does not have investigative 
jurisdiction over the violations of Counter- 
feiting, Narcotic, Customs, Immigration, 
or Postal Laws. 


Law in the Headlines 


Some recent incidents which drew pub- 
lic attention should be noted. President 
Butler of Columbia opened the new college 
year with an address advocating the adop- 
tion in this country of the British Trade 
Disputes Act, which limits the right to 
strike. In this connection, it should be re- 
corded that the new British Factories Act, 
which will go into effect July 1 of next 
year, deserves study. This Act consolidates 
a number of old factory and workshop acts, 
and in doing so extends, simplifies, and 
modernizes this branch of legislation. 

Another incident which made. page one 
was a statement issued by the President of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippine Is- 
lands denouncing the decision of a mesne 
court relieving an employer from the obli- 
gation of compensating the heirs of a 
workman killed in the course of his em- 
ployment. This statement was followed by 
a letter to the judges of the Supreme Court 
acknowledging that it was not understood 
that the case had been appealed and ask- 
ing that the judges disregard the statement 
in formulating their decision. 

GUERRA EVERETT. 
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HAT is going to happen to the 
Christian Missions in China and 
Japan? How many missionaries 


are there in Japan? In China? What kind 
of work are they doing? How many native 
Christians are there in the two countries? 
These and many similar questions are be- 
ing asked repeatedly, as each day brings 
news of continued fighting in China. 

First of all, let it be said that the Far- 
East mission of the Christian Church is 
not going to be abandoned. Almost to a 
man the Chinese missionaries are sticking 
to their posts, despite the danger, and even 
without the guarantee of protection by the 
American government. Only the sick, the 
aged and infirm, and as many of the women 
and children as are not essential for the 
work, are being evacuated. Many are 
even canceling their furloughs and are 
staying to lend every moral and material 
(chiefly medical) assistance to their 
Chinese brothers in these days of need. 

The 1936 Handbook of the Christian 
Movement in China lists a total of 5,816 
Protestant missionaries in China. (This is in 
addition to 14,502 Chinese evangelistic 
workers.) In addition, there are 2,272, 
Roman Catholic priests (foreign) and 
1,555 native clergymen. There are also 
336 lay brothers and 1,774 Sisters of 
Charity of foreign birth. The total, then, 


of “Foreign Missionaries” in China appears. 
g Pp 


to be about 10,500. 

Protestant missionaries, while presum- 
ably entering the missionary field for life, 
actually “sign up” for a period of seven 
years. Subsequent renewals are for five 
years. Furloughs are granted between 
terms of service. Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, accept their posts for life. The ma- 
jority of them remain until their death, 
some few being recalled for work in other 


fields. 





There are three types of missionary 
activity in China: evangelistic, educational, 
and medical-charitable. Since Roman 
Catholic missions to China are the oldest 
and the largest (in number of converts), 
we will consider them first. 

In 1933 there were 2,630,415 communi- 
cants in China. They were ministered to 
by 2,272 foreign-born and 1,555 native 
priests. Assisting them in this work 
(evangelistic), and conducting the numer. 
ous schools, hospitals, orphanages, and 
other charitable institutions were 336 for- 
eign and 408 native “lay brothers,” and 
1,774 foreign and 3,142 native Sisters—a 
total staff of 4,382 foreign and 5,105 native 
workers. 

China is now divided into 118 units. 
There are 79 Vicariates Apostolic, 28 
Prefectures, and 11 Independent Missions. 
The work is coordinated through the 
Papacy, of course, but also through a 
General Synod. The French Societé des 
Missions Etrangéres is no longer in com- 
plete control of the field, but all parts of 
the Church have a part in the Mission to 
the Chinese. 

The Roman Catholic Church maintains 
107 hospitals in China, having a total of 
8,234. beds. There are, in addition, 804 
dispensaries and seven leprosaria. There 
are 389 orphanages. Elementary schools 
number 3,905 with over 141,000 pupils; 
319 high schools, with over 18,000 students. 
There are 25 normal schools, with 1173 
students; 111 minor seminaries with total 
enrollment of 4,302; and 23 major semi- 
naries with 1,185 students. 

Protestant churches and missionary s0- 
cieties engaged in the Chinese Mission 
number more than one hundred. The first 
Protestant missionary to go to China was 
Robert Morrison, in 1807, representing the 
London Missionary Society (Congrega- 
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tional). The total communicant or “full” 
membership of the Protestant churches in 
China is reported by the Handbook of the 
Christian Movement in China as “approxi- 
mately 500.000. Baptized non-communi- 
cants and other immediate ‘constituency’ 
bring the total ‘Christian Community’ up 
to fully one million.” 


Greater Unity 


The Protestant Mission to China is even 
more divided than the Roman Mission was 
when there were Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and others of different nation- 
alities competing with one another. Con- 
solidation of missionary forces and equip- 
ment as well as unification of method is 
to be increasingly 
Already 12 groups include over 


beginning seen in 
China. 
86 per cent of the total communicant list 
and 73 per cent of the missionary staff. 
The actual degree of unity is greater than 
would at first glance seem to be the case. 
The 16 Church groups cooperating in the 
National Christian Council include 306,000 
communicants, or 61 per cent of the total. 

The 5,816 foreign missionaries and 
14,502 Chinese evangelistic workers are 
divided among 1,207 resident mission sta- 
tions, 7,281 organized Churches, and 4,445 
Sunday Schools. 43,685 baptisms were 
reported during the last year for which 
complete figures have been tabulated. 

Two hundred and fifty-two hospitals and 
branches are staffed by 297 foreign and 
515 Chinese doctors, 262 foreign and 1,161 
Chinese nurses. There are 115 registered 
and 22 unregistered schools of nursing, 
with 3,707 student nurses in training. 
Sixteen thousand beds are provided in the 
hospitals and an additional 1,231 beds in 
31 hostels. There are 15 leprosaria, two 
of which are hospitals, and 13 have hos- 
pital facilities. 

Protestant educational work supports 
nine universities, with a total enrollment 
of 4,679 students; four colleges of Arts 
and Sciences with 940 students; two col- 
leges of Medicine with 78 students; six col- 
leges of theology with 159 students. In 
addition, there are 2,197 Senior Middle 
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Schools, 1,527 Junior Middle Schools, 382 
primary schools, and 48 kindergartens. 
In connection with their educational pro- 
gram, the Protestant Missions publish 
237 Chinese Christian current periodicals. 
More than half of these are published 
monthly or more frequently. There are 
114 Christian libraries in China, with a 
total of 1,998,323 volumes on the shelves. 

Protestant Missions support 36 schools 
and institutions, homes and associations 
for the blind, 13 for the deaf, and 8 for 
the blind and deaf. 

This tremendous work is in a perilous 
condition at present. The Chinese commu- 
nists, emulating their Russian compatriots, 
have ravaged the Church’s work in 
many sections of China. If the Christians 
in China today can continue to minister 
to the needs of the Chinese as they have 
been doing, there is little doubt that the 
Reds in China will adopt a more concilia- 
tory attitude towards Christianity. When 
the Chinese as a nation are able to see that 
Christian missionaries are interested in 
them and in making life here and here- 
after more enjoyable for them, when they 
realize that the missionaries are not merely 
there to obtain economic and political con- 
cessions for the countries of their respective 
origin—as they will when men and women 
risk their lives in order that they may con- 
tinue to have the blessings (physical, 
mental and spiritual) which the Church 
has brought to China—then the Christian 
Church will face the greatest opportunity 
which any Christian century has yet seen. 


History of the Mission 


The first missionary to Japan was a 


Jesuit, Francis Xavier (1549). For three 
hundred years the missionaries experienced 
great difficulties in their efforts to spread 
the Gospel in Japan. Then for a hundred 
years there was no admission of foreign 
missionaries. The Meji restoration in 1868 
again made it possible for foreign mission- 
aries to enter Japan. Since then the Roman 
Catholic Mission has grown rapidly. 

The work of the Roman Catholics in 
Japan is divided into two parts—that in 
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Japan proper and that in Korea. In Japan 
proper there are four suffragan dioceses 
under the Archdiocese of Tokyo, two 
Vicariates Apostolic, four Prefectures and 
one Independent Mission. 

Korea has three Vicariates Apostolic and 
three Prefectures (1 native). 

Roman Catholic statistics for Japan 
proper, October, 1936, are as follows:— 


University 1, 
Students 
Middle Schools 34, 
Students 
Primary Schools 8, 
Students 
Orphanages 
Hospitals & sani- 
toria 16; beds.. 
Leprosaria 3; 
patients 
Printing offices . 


Catholics 
Ordinaries 
Japanese priests . 95 
Foreign priests .. 283 
Japanese monks . 112 
Foreign monks .. 110 
penene Sisters . 441 
‘oreign Sisters .. 471 
Students of 

Theology 120 
Small seminarians 274 


108,934 
12 


41,900 


For Korea the statistics are :— 


Catholics 166,035 

Priests: Korean 102, 
Foreign 

Monks: Korean 6, 
Foreign 

Sisters: Korean 227, 
Foreign 

Theological 
students 

Small seminari- 


Higher girls’ schools 1, 
students 

Primary Schools 163, 
students 22,109 

Kindergartens 11, 
children 

Hospitals and sani- 
toria 3; beds... 

Printing plants . 


The first Protestant Church in Japan 
was organized in 1859. At present there 
are 986 foreign missionaries, administering 
the three-fold mission (evangelistic, educa- 
tional, and medical). There are 1,865 
churches, and 1,123 chapels. There are 500 
young people in training in the 11 theologi- 
cal schools of the nine major denomina- 
tions. 51 Christian Boys’ Middle Schools 
and Girls’ High Schools have an enrollment 


of 28,941. 29 Christian Special Schools, 
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Colleges and Universities have student 
bodies totalling 10,026. There are 174,20] 
pupils enrolled in 2,599 Sunday Schools, 
572 kindergartens care for 25,000 children, 

There are four Protestant Leprosaria in 
Japan, 12 hospitals with 1,048 beds, and 
24 dispensaries. There are 127 native 
physicians (107 men and 20 women), and 
165 trained assistants (64 men and 10] 
women). 

There are 1,689 ordained ministers 
(1,468 men, 221 women) and 946 evan. 
gelists (536 men and 410 women) or a 
total of 2,635 Japanese workers in addition 
to the above-mentioned 986 foreign mis- 
sionaries. Taken all in all, with somewhat 
over 200,000 enrolled members, plus the 
enrollment in the educational enterprises, 
the Protestant Churches in Japan have a 
constituency of over 500,000. Together 
with those contacted through social service 
agencies, evangelistic meetings, etc., the 
Protestant Churches contact (roughly) a 
million of Japan’s 70 million population. 

The fate of the Church in Japan is more 
doubtful than that of Christianity in China. 
The forces of totalitarianism are so strong 
in Japan that there is already a falling 
off in the effectiveness of Christian Mis- 
sions there. Sunday School attendance 
from 1930 to 1935 showed a falling off of 
1,108 pupils. Baptisms dropped from 
17,791 in 1930 to 8,452 in 1935. This 
is perhaps due in part, at least, to smaller 
support of the missionary enterprise in a 
financial way due to the depression. 

Rev. WituiaMm B. SHays 
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Translations and quotations 


from the press of the world 


CHINA’S WAR STRENGTH 


In considering the real strength of China’s 
army we must not fall into the error of placing 
much emphasis on numbers. A more impor- 
tant criterion is loyalty. Large numbers are 
of little avail under the divided leadership 
which has been the rule in China since the 
revolution of 1911, though the situation has 
undoubtedly been improving under Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The Chinese army is composed of divisions 
and corps, with the division organized on the 
pre-war German basis. Its effectiveness, in 
China as elsewhere, depends largely on the 
training and ability of the officers. There are 
about 180 division commanders, of whom only 
a score are considered by foreign observers 
to be of better than average competency. The 
training of officers, however, has been a major 
preoccupation of Chiang during recent years. 
There are some 80 German military advisers 
in China for training purposes. The Army 
School has been moved from Canton to Nan- 
king, its curriculum revised, and the whole 
course stiffened. But it cannot think of being 
able to train the officers needed for an army 
of such size. China is undoubtedly deficient, 
then, in proper leadership of her troops. Not 
only is this true for the junior grades, but 
also as regards staff officers and a general 
staff. 

The efficiency of the Chinese army as a 
combat unit is low. Between the artillery and 
infantry there is no cooperation whatever. The 
cavalry are few in number. Such Mongol 
cavalry as serve the Chinese are under their 
own banners and are of questionable al- 
legiance. The equipment of all branches is 
scanty. The field artillery has but 1,900 guns 
of which no more than 1,000 are usable. Anti- 
aircraft defense is insufficient. Chemical war- 


fare has only just begun to enter Chinese 
strategy. 

The infantry is armed with rifles of all 
makes and ages. Each soldier carries his own 
ammunition and there are no appreciable re- 
serves. Literally almost the entire supply of 
small-arms ammunition at a given moment is 
contained in the ammunition belts of China’s 
million-odd troops. While she could quickly 
mobilize 2,500,000 men, she has serviceable 
weapons ‘for less than a million. 

The primary problem of the Chinese air 
force has been to train a sufficient number of 
pilots. Until 1927 most of the training was 
done by Chinese; since then the Government 
has enlisted the services of foreigners.~ The 
Chinese are reputed to have ability as aviators, 
but their instruction thus far has been mainly 
in the art of flying, not in military aviation 
or the use of war formations. For equipment, 
when hostilities broke out at Shanghai, the 
Chinese had about 500 airplanes, of which 100 
were obsolete; 150 were old types that never- 
theless could be used; of the remaining 250, 
80 were pursuit planes, 80 were light bom- 
bardment, and 90 were for moderately heavy 
bombardment. In comparison, the Japanese 
Army was reputed to have 1,000 planes and 
the Japanese Navy 400. There is a large air 
base in Japan proper, one in Manchukuo, and 
one in Korea. 

Competent observers believe that despite the 
size of China’s army she could not concentrate 
and sustain more than 400,000 men in North 
China, about 350,000 men in the coastal por- 
tion of Central China, and only 250,000 in the 
south. Thus only a fraction of her total 
strength could be thrown into a given area. 
This is due mainly to the problem of transpor- 
tation. It is customary for Chinese troops to 
live off the countryside; but although China 
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is essentially an agricultural country, there 
are few districts which raise a surplus of 
foodstuffs, and the necessary railways to bring 
in supplies from other areas or abroad are 
inadequate. This same problem would face an 
invading army, but Japan, having the neces- 
sary shipping, might make better use of the 
waterways, and she of course is also more 
amply supplied with motor transport. 

Foreign Affairs 





Glasgow Record 


The referee’s lot is not a happy one. 


CHINESE GASOLINE 


When the owner of a motor car or truck 
in Nanking or Shanghai stops at a filling sta- 
tion and purchases a supply of gasoline he 
pays approximately $1 a gallon. It therefore 
costs about $10 to fill an ordinary motor car 
or truck tank. The retail selling price of 
gasoline is determined by two factors: produc- 
tion and transportation cost of the fuel itself 
and taxation levied by the government. 

The two items are about equal so that the 
$10 which the motor car owner pays for his 
10 gallons of gasoline represents $5 covering 
the actual cost of the gasoline and $5 for the 
tax which is levied by the government. 

Since the price of gasoline as delivered on 
the China coast by at least three companies, 
does not differ greatly from the standard 
world price it may be seen that the exorbitant 
cost of motor car fuel in China is largely due 
to the heavy taxes. In Japan the cost of gaso- 
line is only about 45-sen a gallon, the equiva- 
lent of 13-cents in American currency or 44- 
cents in Chinese currency. 

Quite often one reads reports from official 
sources telling of efforts to develop other 
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sources of fuel supply to replace gasoline such 

as the use of Diesel engiries which burn crude 
oil, or engines which have been “converted” to 
the use of charcoal-gas. While the fuel item 
in both cases is cheaper than gasoline there 
are other elements which make both Diesel 
and charcoal-gas propelled engines unsatisfac. 
tory. The initial outlay for either Diesel or 
charcoal-gas equipment for a motor truck js 
much higher than the cost of the ordinary 
gasoline propelled vehicle. In the case of 
charcoal-gas_ propelled cars or trucks the 
equipment is so heavy that it takes up much 
of the load which the vehicle is capable of 
carrying. 

Therefore the solution of the problem of 
motor transportation in China depends upon 
the solution of the problem of high cost of 
fuel, approximately half of which is due to 
taxes levied by the government itself. The 
ordinary gasoline-propelled vehicle remains 
the most efficient and most economical, pro- 
viding the problem of taxation could be ad- 
justed so as to permit a reduction in the cost 
of gasoline. 

It is obvious that the Government needs 
the money otherwise it would not levy such 
a high tax on gasoline, but.experts who have 
gone into the question are convinced that a 
lowering of the tax, say to about 10 per cent 
of the basic cost would so stimulate motor 
transportation, particularly the use of trucks 
and busses in the interior of the country, that 
the Government would soon obtain more reve- 
nue than it does today under the high tax 
system. 

—The China Weekly Review. 





DEBT OF HONOR 


The prohibition against marriages between 
Italian citizens and native subjects, recently 
promulgated, is to be rigidly enforced; for it 
aims to prevent dangerous cross-breeding and 
the consequent damage to morality and public 
order. The interdiction is due partly to a de- 
sire to protect the race. And even weightier 
consideration, however, was the necessity of 
preserving the personal dignity and prestige 
of the Italians who take up permanent resi- 
dence in the Empire. It can thus be said that 
the politico-administrative organization of 
Italian Ethiopia contemplates the harmonious 
coexistence of two societies—Italian and native 
—cooperating to develop the economic re- 
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sources and insure the well-being of the Em- 
pire. Experience with the new laws and the 
example of industry set by the Italian immi- 
grants will stimulate the natives to improve 
their methods of work and thought, and will 
bring them more and more into conformity 
with the standards of European civilization. 
This evolutionary process will be expedited 
by the various branches of the colonial ad- 
‘ministration. That represents for Italy a debt 
of honor, both towards herself and towards 
the civilized world. 

Foreign Affairs 


CHINESE GENIUS 


In the still night watches before the dawn 
they can be seen—grey shadowy lines of men 
flowing swiftly through the streets of sleeping 
cities with only the rhythmic sound of foot- 
beats breaking the silence. These runners of 

' the night are like athletes preparing for con- 
flict, and in their hard training they display a 
grim doggedness and seem imbued with a 
fierce determination to attain a distant goal. 
They are not athletes, however, in the true 
sense. They are soldiers, and they may be 
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seen, at times loaded heavily with their fight- 
ing gear, at times stripped to simple garments, 
in all weathers, at Nanking, and in every other 
center in China where large bodies of Chinese 
troops are stationed. 

This small detail of military training is per- 
haps the least part of the extensive military 
preparations being made, in the schools and 
the homes, and in the minds and the hearts 
of many people of all walks of life in China. 
It is not intended by any means to imply that 
intensive military training is a thing peculiar 
to China alone in the Far East. It is doubt- 
less desirable and admirable in ordinary as- 
pects, but with the new emphasis and accelera- 
tion given it in recent times in China, it is a 
symptom of a malady spreading dangerously 
in the country. With regard to causes it is a 
waste of time to consider the so-called morali- 
ties, the rights or the wrongs, of things in 
China. Just at this time these measure into 
futilities and analysis or arguments on such 
lines lead nowhere. The plain practicalities 
of the outlook tend to indicate that the Chinese 
genius for turning small successes into great 
disasters once again is striving to find ex- 


pression. 
—The Far Eastern Review. 
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TRYING IT ON 
Quick-Change Artist: Why shouldn’t I join the force? I'll certainly look more becoming in 
THIS outfit. (It is reported that Mussolini may now join the “piracy” police.) 
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CUTTING THE LIFE LINE 


CULTURAL FERTILISERS 


It would be wrong to see in the present 
European situation no more than antagonism 
between various States, or to believe that ani- 
mosity against Germany rests only in our 
having freed ourselves from certain bonds 
imposed upon us by the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is not a question of Versailles, it is a ques- 
tion of much more decisive matters. It is a 
question of decisions reaching far into the 
metaphysical! We are facing a conspiracy 
of the entire sub-human world of a degenerate 
continent against the last desperate attempt of 
Germanism to fulfil itself. That has nothing 
to do with Pan-Germanism. But Germanism. 
through a thousand tragic years, has had no 
chance of rising above the circumstances that 
made of it “the cultural fertiliser of Europe.” 
This “cultural fertiliser” it must remain, says 
sub-humanity. a sub-humanity that clothes it- 
self with “civilisation.” “culture.” “religion.” 
and “international law” to cover its own 
hypocrisy and inferiority. Ruling Christianity 
was an effective means for subduing self-willed 
Germanism. By this religion its soul was kept 
in chains, in order that it might seek and see 
its sole mission in its existence as “cultural 
fertiliser.” ... We are facing a conspiracy of 
sub-humanity that directs the destinies of 
ignorant peoples and will never admit that 
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the Germans are fulfilling their true mission, 
We must look upon the decision of March ? 
in this light. It is not a question of keeping 
or breaking treaties, but of overthrowing thos 
who wish to evade their “duty” to be “cultural 
fertilisers.” To this end, every means is right, 

—Deutsche Freiheit, Stuttgart 


—> 


ITALY DENIES 


Once again The Times has made a mistake. 
when, in common with the other organs of 
the yellow sanctionist press, it gives currency 
to the legend that Italy is scattering handfuls 
of gold in Palestine in order to endanger 
British imperial interests. 

It has frequently been stated that sanctions 
were imposed to exhaust the financial re. 
sources of Italy and therefore her power to 
make war. It is not clear why the British 
after 190 days of sanctions now credit the 
Bank of Italy with possessing such large 
funds as to be able to finance a rising which 
has lasted for several weeks, and has spread 
over a vast region. We can assure The Times 
and its less honourable brethren that Italy 
has not spent a halfpenny in subsidising for- 
eign elements to create disorders. Italy's 
money is used to support Italian interests, and 
today the greatest of these is the development 
of Ethiopia, where Italian labour will be used. 
Italy does not seek other financial outlets. 

Nor does she seek other political outlets. 
The Ethiopian war is over. That enterprise 
which she was forced to undertake to defend 
herself, her national honour and her rights, 
is at an end. How many more times must 
we repeat the words of Mussolini, speaking 
for the whole nation, that Italy was determined 
to confine the conflict to Africa and has suc- 
ceeded in doing so in spite of great difficulties. 
She does not intend that it should spread to 
Europe or elsewhere, or to civilised countries, 
among which she wishes to be, as long as 
possible. a factor for peace and stability. 

A British paper like The Times ought to 
know the truth about Palestine, and not 
confuse the issue by mixing it up with sus- 
picions about Italy. The present troubles are 
simply the outcome of British policy. We do 
not wish to sit in judgment on that policy, 
but merely to recall the sequence of events 
and to consider objectively the real facts of 
the case. The violent Arab agitation in Pales- 
tine is the product not of the Ethiopian conflict 
nor of the resultant political complications 
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in Europe; but of the situation which was 


| created during the world war by the action 


of Great Britain. Let us recall what happened. 
In order to induce the Arabs to rebel against 
the Turks, England promised them many 
things, she promised them Palestine and 
started the idea of a great independent Arab 
empire which was to include Palestine, Syria, 
Transjordania, Irak and the Yemen. At the 
same time England promised Palestine to the 
Jews, who were to create their national home 
there as a makeweight against the Arabic and 
Islamic world. Nobody, not even the sanction- 
ist English, can forget the solemn declaration 
of Balfour (which was adhered to by the 
other League States) which favoured Jewish 
immigration at the expense of the rights of 
the Arabs. 

This is the historic origin of the troubles 
in Palestine which increase as Zionism grows 
in strength. Two diverse races stand face to 
face, hating each other and unable to cooper- 
ate. Inevitably more and more land is ac- 
quired by the Jews, the economic and cultural 
positions of the two races become progressively 
more unequal, and the Arabs lose their tra- 


ditional rights. 
—II Giornale d’Italia, Rome. 


—_——_< —__—_—_ 


POOR LITTLE DONKEY 


Sir—There is something wrong with the 
Spanish War Propaganda. We are shown pic- 
tures of stricken women and children, mangled 
corpses and wrecked homes. But the one thing 
is missing which would rouse the heart of the 
Great British Public to white-hot anger—there 
is a marked absence of animal propaganda. 
This is a very great mistake from their point 
of view. That Franco’s bombers have spared 
the animals I am not prepared to believe, but 
this ignorance on the part of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment concerning what would surely turn 
the scales of public opinion in their favour 
is lamentable. 

I was present at a meeting in the Hampstead 
Town Hall where a film was shown on Madrid. 
Seated beside me was a pleasant, good-natured 
woman. She rather objected, but then who 
wouldn’t, to my smoking. She looked at the 
film with great interest, but made no comment. 
She showed in no way that her heart had been 
touched when she saw the pictures of little 
children lying dead in their coffins. Then when 
a donkey appeared on the screen, picking its 
way through a shell-holed street, she ex- 
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Arizona Republic 


HE’S CRAZY! 


claimed: “The poor little donkey!” and tears 
rolled down her cheeks. The donkey in ques- 
tion was being quite kindly treated, but the 
thought that he was being subjected to the 
same privations and dangers as the women 
and children of Madrid stirred her soul to its 
depths. “Why,” I exclaimed to my neighbour 
on the other side, “Why doesn’t this doggoned 
Spanish Government send us pictures of dogs 
and donkeys and cats stretched out in rows, 
the innocent victims of Fascism? We'd get 
marvellous collections and the whole weight 
of the British press behind us.” 

A friend of mine who works in a newspaper 
office was rung up a short time ago by the 
secretary of one of these benevolent societies 
for the welfare of animals. The secretary 
wanted the newspaper’s help to publicise an 
idea—namely the painless extermination of 
animals such as dogs and cats in Madrid. She 
put forward a scheme for sending out a body 
of men, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, to carry out this plan. The Spaniards, 
of course, could not be relied on to deal gently 
with the poor creatures. My friend, who, like 
myself, comes from a people not given over to 
psychological bestiality, replied to the effect 
that the said animals might be required as 
food by a starving population. The secretary 
rang off in disgust. 

I think that the good men and women who 
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VICTIMS OF ANOTHER FILM HOLD-UP 


are striving to evacuate the women and chil- 
dren of Bilbao, should also evacuate the dogs 
and cats. In that way enough money would be 
raised for the unfortunate people as well, 
enough indeed to keep them in comfort until 
this horror is over. 

I am by no means an animal hater. I am 
country-bred and have lived with animals all 
my life. I can conscientiously say that every 
animal in my care has been well-treated. I 
become extremely angry, even violent, when I 
see wanton cruelty to animals. But I am re- 
volted by these Dr. Doolittle people who get 
hysterical about animals when human beings 
are living under conditions which are a dis- 
grace to humanity. Ever since I’ve come to 
live in England, about four years ago, this has 
annoyed and puzzled me—I can see on all sides 
of me good publicity for ill-treated cats and 
dogs and none for neglected children. I can 
only conclude that the money given to animal 
welfare societies is conscience money. If 265 
pit-ponies had been sent to their death in a 
colliery, a nominal fine would not have been 
regarded as adequate punishment for the 
mine-owners. No, the Great British Public 
would have had their blood. It would have 


been, as we say in Ireland, a pig with another 
snout. MarGARET O’FLAHERTY. 
51 Belsize Lane, N.W.3. 


—The New Statesman And Nation, London. 
sail ce 


SMART FELLOWS 


A few days ago, there appeared in a local 
foreign daily the following report: “A Euro- 
pean lady was walking on the pavement on the 
north side of Bubbling Well Road at about 
6.45 p.m. last night, when a Chinese attempted 
to snatch her bag. She held it tightly, and the 
culprit made a second attempt with greater 
force. In the struggle, both the victim and 
the snatcher fell to the ground. The latter 
escaped without the bag, but the lady was 
painfully injured. The incident was witnessed 
by a group of pedestrians and shop assistants, 
but none responded to her cry for help, despite 
the fact that the Settlement authorities have 
been awarding $5.00 to $15.00 to any one 
who helps the police in the rescue of a bag- 
snatching victim.” 

Such an incident is almost of daily oc- 
currence in Shanghai. I am not at all sur- 
prised at the prevalence and activities of the 
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bag-snatchers, who should be so daring as to 
prey upon a foreign lady in the eyes of the 
public; but what arouses my feeling is the 
apathy on the part of the pedestrians and shop 
assistants, who could amuse themselves in 
watching the distress of a foreign lady with- 
out rendering any assistance. It is purely un- 
thinkable that such an incident could occur 
’ in big cities in America and Europe, where 
the bag-snatchers may be as many as in 
Shanghai, but the pedestrians and shop assist- 
ants would not be so apathetic as to permit 
women and girls walking in the streets to be 
molested in any way by the public enemies. 

I am not ashamed to say that apathy is one 
of our many weaknesses, a weakness which has 
often been interpreted as a symptom of acute 
self-interestedness or that of extreme cow- 
ardice by our foreign friends. To be sure, the 
nationality of the victim in question had noth- 
ing to do with the apathetic attitude on the 
part of these disinterested spectators. Had she 
been a woman of their own nationality and 
color, they would have watched the struggle 
with the same disinterestedness. They simply 
can not work up their feelings and give a faint 
show of their gallantry, unless the lives of their 
own dear ones are endangered. 

Likewise, when we see a pickpocket try his 
art on a fellow passenger in a street car, we 
just hold our own pockets tight and turn our 
eyes to the other directions. And when a bur- 
glar breaks into the house of our neighbor, we 
hasten to close our doors and keep our mouths 
shut as if nothing had happened. As a rule, we 
hate to be called on to serve as witnesses, for 
why should we bother ourselves about others’ 
affairs? I have always wondered whether we 
can find any public-spirited men or women to 
serve on juries, should the jury system be in- 
troduced into our country. 

Therefore it is no wonder that the pedes- 
trians and shop assistants should be so apa- 
thetic as to leave a foreign lady to be molested 
by a bag-snatcher under their very nose. They 
simply act upon the principle of “Mind your 
own business.” They must be all smart fellows, 
and as such, they are too wise to risk their fair 
skin to meddle with others’ affairs. They, of 
course, would not be so apathetic, if the re- 
wards offered by the Settlement authorities are 
ten times as much. For who can think of risk- 
ing his fair skin and possibly his dear life for 


merely winning a paltry sum of $5.00 to 
$15.00? 


—China Weekly Review. 


HITLER AND RUSSIA 


The plans expounded in “Mein Kampf”— 
expansion towards the East and the widening 
of the living-space (“lebensraum”) of the Ger- 
man people at the expense of Russia—have 
never been disowned by Hitler either officially 
or unofficially and cannot be disowned since 
these plans are the alpha and omega of his 
foreign and domestic policy. They are the 


Glasgow Record 
Antonio Alf: “How long are we here for?” 
Old Bonifacio Bill: “For the duration, if 


we live that long.” 


essence of the program of the National- 
Socialist Party. Remove them, and nothing re- 
mains. . 

Take the basic problem of German life: the 
struggle with unemployment. Before Hitler’s 
rise to power unemployment, as is known, ex- 
ceeded six millions. In the spring of 1936, 
their number decreased to one million. In 
some districts, such as the district in which I 
lived, unemployment was liquidated com- 
pletely. Formerly most of the population was 
on relief. Since the advent of Hitler employ- 
ment rapidly increased, to be changed in the 
Spring of 1936 to an actual shortage of labor. 
Now not only are all the workers occupied, but 
even their wives who had never been employed 
before, are now almost all working in plants 
and factories. The answer to this is the erec- 
tion in the vicinity of new munition, artillery 
and airplane plants as well as gas and gas- 
mask factories and others manufacturing 
equipment for the army. This is not all. Al- 
most all small repair, carpenter, tailor or car- 
riage shops received government orders. In 
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M.P.’s are worried about the falling birth rate. 


short a complete mobilization of large and 
small industry has taken place to satisfy army 
requirements. 

A German of my acquaintance who occupied 
a prominent post in the local party organiza- 
tion talked to me very frankly. “Both the Gov- 
ernment and the people know the purpose for 
which we are rearming and we shall go for- 
ward boldly. We do not know when we shall 
fight, but we know we shall fight. Not that we 
want war. But, unfortunately, our objects can- 
not be attained in any other way. There is a 
high aim in front of us—to provide for the 
lebensraum (space to live) of our people. 
That expense, settled by millions of our peas- 
ants and conquered by the armaments we are 
now preparing will be the dividends we shall 
receive from the labor and capital now invested 
in our war industries. We do not fear, there- 
fore, a renewal of the crisis. Do you think that 
the unemployed of yesterday, now working on 
rearmament, will return to relief when it is 
completed? No! He shall go with arms in his 
hand to conquer his lebensraum and, after the 
victory, he shall settle on the lands he has con- 
quered.” 

I have known this man for over ten years. 
In private life he is a well-balanced, straight- 
thinking average German, and a very honest 
man, in which he differs from some of the Nazi 
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Party members. In view of the iron discipline 
reigning in the party and, particularly, in view 
of Hitler’s recent campaign against irrespon. 
sible chattering, it is unthinkable that a man of 
his position would have spoken with such heat 
on this theme if it did not correspond with the 
general line of the party. 

This conversation is not unique. I have 
heard the like in recent years from persons in 
every walk of life, doctors, and train acquaint. 
ances. I have heard it often while waiting in 
employment-ofices and among working-men 
while at work. This idea is assiduously culti- 
vated in the Hitler jugend and the compulsory 
Labor Corps. All Germany looks upon the 
Ukraine as on a promised land, the conquest of 
which will solve the difficulties under which 
she is now laboring. 

—Novoie Russkoie Slovo, New York. 


GERMANO-SOVIET 
RAPPROCHEMENT 


The political circles of Warsaw follow with 
intense attention the evolution of Germano- 
Soviet relations. 

A series of indications, both economic and 
psychological, suggest that the present acute 
tension in the relations between the Reich and 
the U.S.S.R. may be replaced at any time by 
relations, if not of actual friendship, then of 
correct cooperation, to the detriment of the in- 
terests of Poland. 

The Polish press, that of the right opposition 
in particular, does not hide its anxiety. The 
paper Obnowa does not doubt that rumors of 
a rapprochement between Hitler and Stalin are 
not altogether without foundation. 

“One must not forget,” the paper explains, 
“that at present the U.S.S.R. is the only ulti- 
mate market where Germany can buy raw ma- 
terials. The method of conquest is now barred 
to Hitler. There remains the method of agree- 
ment. That a shift from hate to amity is not 
difficult for Germany we have experienced our- 
selves. On the day following the signing of 
our accord with the Germans, Poland, from 
being ‘Enemy No. 1,’ was proclaimed a friend 
by order of Hitler. It is quite possible that 
the same thing may happen to Russia.” 

—Novoye Russkoye Slovo, New York City. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


MUSSOLINI—HITLER 
Text of Premier Mussolini's speech in 
Berlin, as broadcast throughout the world. 


September 28, 1937. 


Comrades, my visit to this country must not 
be judged by the standards of an ordinary 
diplomatic political visit. The fact that I have 
come to Germany today does not imply that I 
shall travel to some other city tomorrow. I 
have not come here in the capacity of chief 
of the Italian Government. I am standing 
here as the leader of a national revolution 
giving proof of the strong ties uniting me with 
your revolutionary movement. There are no 
ulterior motives connected with my journey 
and no secret intentions. There will be no 
scheme here which would tend to menace 
divided Europe still further. The confirma- 
tion of the unshaken axis Rome-Berlin is not 
directed against other states. 

In answer to the question posed by the 
whole world, “What will be the outcome of 
the meeting in Berlin, war or peace?” we— 
the Fuehrer and myself—reply in a loud 
voice, “Peace.” 

If people will take the trouble to study 
the national revolutions in Germany and in 
Italy there will be far less prejudice, and 
many points for argument will soon be elim- 
inated. We share many of the fundamental 
principles in our respective ideologies. Na- 
tional socialism and fascism do not only have 
the same enemies in the world who serve the 
same master, the Third International, but they 
share an elevated conception of life and his- 
tory. 

Germany and Italy likewise pursue the 
same policy in the economic sphere, a policy 
of economic autarchy, for the political free- 
dom of a nation can only be guaranteed by its 
economic independence. A nation, strong 
from the military point of view, might easily 
become the victim of an economic blockade. 
We Italians were threatened by that great 
danger last year when fifty-two nations at 
Geneva decided to impose economic sanctions 
against us which, although they finally failed, 
were nevertheless a great threat to our very 
existence, and in the end only showed the 
world what Fascist Italy was able to achieve. 

We shall never forget that Germany was 
not among the nations which imposed sanc- 


tions against us. That was the time when the 
first signs of the necessity for cooperation 
between Fascist Italy and National Socialist 
Germany appeared on the political horizon. 
What is nowadays known by the term “axis 
Rome-Berlin” actually came into existence in 
Autumn, 1935, and ever since then the Italy- 
Germany solidarity has been constantly 
strengthened and it has done everything to 
promote peace in Europe. 

Fascism has its own ethics and we intend 
to adhere thereto in any circumstance, and 
these ethics of ours oblige us always to be 
frank and outspoken with everybody, and 
once we have made real friends with any one, 
to remain faithful to him to the last. All 
arguments which our opponents employ 
against us -are of no avail, because there 
exists no dictatorship, neither in Germany nor 
in Italy, but there exist organizations which 
really serve the good of the peoples. 

.No government in the whole world enjoys - 
the confidence of their peoples as much as do 
the Italian and German Governments. The 
greatest and soundest democracies which exist 
in the world today are Italy and Germany. 
Elsewhere, politics are dominated by the great 
powers of capitalism, by secret societies and 


_political groups which work against each 


other under the pretext of the so-called “in- 
alienable rights of humanity.” 

In Germany and Italy it is absolutely im- 
possible that politics be interfered with or 
influenced by private persons. Everything that 
Germany and Italy have in common is most 
clearly expressed in their joint struggle 
against bolshevism, which is the modern 
counterpart of the darkest Byzantine tyranny 
—that unparalleled exploitation of the trust- 
fulness of lower races, that regime of starva- 
tion, bloodshed and slavery. 

Since the war fascism has fought against 
this scourge of humanity and the depression 
which it has nourished, and fought against it 
with all its might by word and deed. Thus 
did we fight in Spain, where thousands of 
Italian Fascist volunteers have fallen for the 
sake of Europe’s culture, a culture which 
may yet see a revival if it will but turn a deaf 
ear on the false prophets in Geneva and Mos- 
cow and turn to the burning realities of our 
revolutions. 

Comrades, beyond the frontiers of our own 
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country we, like you, make no propaganda 
in the ordinary sense of the word in order to 
gain adherents. We believe that truth by 
itself is powerful enough to penetrate all 
barriers and that truth will finally conquer. 
The Europe of tomorrow will be Fascist by 
the logical sequence of events but not by our 
propaganda. 

It is nearly twenty years ago since your great 
leader sent forth to the masses his appeal 
for a revolution—that appeal, which was des- 
tined to become the battlecry of the entire 
German nation, “Deutschland Erwache.” Ger- 
many has roused herself. The Third Reich 
is an accomplished fact. I do not know 
whether and when Europe will awake, for 
secret forces not unknown to us are at work 
striving to transform a civil war into a world 
conflagration. 

It is of the utmost importance that our two 
peoples, which together count no less than 
one hundred and fifteen million souls, stand 
firm and united with the same unswerving 
confidence. Today’s tremendous demonstra- 
tion has given the world proof of this. 


Text of Chancellor Hitler’s speech in 
Berlin, as broadcast throughout the world. 


September 28, 1937. 

We have just witnessed a historic event, the 
significance of which has no parallel. More 
than a million people have gathered here, 
participating in a demonstration which is 
being closely followed by the national com- 
munities of two countries, numbering one 
hundred and fifteen millions, besides hundreds 
of millions more in other parts of the world 
who were following the proceedings over the 
radio as more or less interested listeners. 

What moves us the most at this moment is 
the deep-rooted joy to see in our midst a guest 
who is one of the lonely men in history who 
are not put to trial by historic events but de- 
termine the history of their country them- 
selves. 

Secondly, we realize that this demonstra- 
tion is not one of those meetings which we can 
experience anywhere. It is an avowal of com- 
mon ideals and common interests. It is the 
avowal pronounced by two men and it is 
heard by a million people assembled before 
us, an avowal which is expected by and is the 
concern of one hundred and fifteen millions 
with a burning heart. 

That is why the present demonstration is 
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more than a public meeting. It is a map. 
festation of nations. The true meaning of 
this public gathering consists of the sincere 
desire to guarantee a peace to our two 
countries which is not the reward for re. 
signed cowardice but the result of a respon. 
sible policy safeguarding the racial intellec 
and physical fitness of the nation as well as its 
cultural possessions. In doing this we hope to 
serve the interests of two nations and, more 
than that, the interests of the European Con. 
tinent. 

The fact that we are in a position today to 
hold this meeting reminds us of the changes 
that have taken place in the period which we 
have left behind us. There is no nation in the 
world which longs more for peace than Ger. 
many and no country has suffered more from 
the terrible consequences of misplaced blind 
confidence than our nation. We recall a period 
of fifteen years before National Socialism 
came into power, a time which was marked 
by oppression, exploitation, the denial of equal 
rights with other nations and with unutter- 
able mental torture and material distress. 

The ideals of liberalism and democracy 
have not preserved the German nation from 
the worst depression history has ever seen. 
National Socialism was thus forced to create 
a new ideal and a more effective one, accord- 
ing all human rights to our people which had 
been denied the nation for fifteen long years. 

During this time of bitter experience Italy, 
and Fascist Italy especially, refused to take 
part in the humiliation Germany was sub- 
jected to. I must make it a point to say this 
tonight before the German people and the 
whole world. In the course of these years, 
Italy has shown understanding for the de- 
mands of a great nation claiming equal rights 
with other peoples in the endeavor to provide 
the means of subsistence and, above all, to 
save its honor. 

We are only too glad that the hour has 
come in which we are given the opportunity 
to recall the past and, I believe, we have re- 
membered our debt of gratitude. 

The common trend of ideas expressed in 
the Fascist-and National Socialist revolutions 
has developed today into a similar course of 
action. This will have a salutary influence on 
the world, in which destruction and deforma- 
tion are trying to win the upper hand. Fascist 
Italy has been transformed into a new im- 
perial Romanum by the ingenious activities 
of a compelling personality. 
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Notes and Documents 


You. Benito Mussolini, will have realized 
that in these days, due to the National Social- 
ist State, Germany has become a great power, 
thanks to her racial attitude and her military 
strength. The inherent strength of the two 
countries is the best guarantee for the preser- 
vation of Europe, which is inspired by a sense 
of responsibility in the discharge of its cul- 
tural mission. It is not willing to allow de- 
structive elements to cause its decline and 
dissolution. 

You who are present at this very hour and 
those who are listening to us in other parts of 
the world must acknowledge that two sov- 
ereign national regimes have come into con- 
tact at a time in which the democratic and 
Marxist International revels in demonstra- 
tions of hatred which must result in dissen- 
sion. Every attempt to interfere with the un- 
derstanding between the two nations or to play 
one up against the other by casting suspicion 
and by obscuring the real aims in order to 
dissolve the ideal partnership will be of no 
avail because of the innermost desire of one 
hundred and fifteen million people, who are 
united at the manifestation of this very hour, 
and because of the determination of the two 
men who are standing here to address you. 


NYON CONFERENCE 


Text of invitation to Mediterranean con- 
ference at Nyon, Switzerland. 
September 7, 1937. 

The French and British Governments are 
of the opinion that immediate consultation 
and action by Mediterranean and certain other 
interested powers has now become necessary 
in order to deal with the intolerable situation 
created by attacks recently illegally carried 
out against shipping in the Mediterranean by 
submarines and airplanes without disclosure 
of their identity. 

The two governments accordingly propose 
that a meeting be convened on Sept. 10 to 
end the present state of insecurity in the 
Mediterranean and insure that the rules of 
international law regarding shipping at sea 
shall be strictly enforced. 

They suggest that Nyon would be a suit- 
able place for the meeting since representa- 
tives of many of the governments concerned 
will soon be at Geneva in the normal course 
of events. 

While this invitation is being addressed to 
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ten governments so that those to be repre- 
sented from the beginning will number twelve 
in all it will be open to any of them to propose 
the inclusion of other powers. 


Text of the Soviet Government’s reply to 
the Anglo-French Nyon invitation. 


September 8, 1937. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics considers that attacks of 
certain and primarily Italian warships on 
merchant ships sailing under various national 
flags should be recognized as absolutely in- 
tolerable and in irreconcilable contradiction 
to the most elementary standards of interna- 
tional law and the basic principles of human- 
itarianism. 7 

It is perfectly clear that these aggressive 
actions, committed on the open seas and di- 
rected against the shipping of peaceable 
States, give rise to a direct menace to Euro- 
pean security and universal peace. 

In view of the above, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. is prepared to participate in the 
conference called for the tenth of September 
at the initiative of the French and British 
Governments to discuss the question of meas- 
ures able to insure the safety of navigation 
on the open seas, which safety represents one 
of the foundations of peace. 

Bearing in mind that at the above-mentioned 
conference there will be represented powers 
directly connected with the basin of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
asks the Governments of Great Britain and 
France, as initiators of the Mediterranean 
conference, to explain to it the reason for 
inviting Germany—which, as is well known, 
is not such a power—to this conference. 

At the same time the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. believes the Government of the Span- 
ish Republic should be immediately asked to 
participate in the conference on Sept. 10, 
both because Spain is a Mediterranean power 
and especially because the interests of the 
Spanish Republic are in particular seriously 
violated by the aggressive actions of pirate 
warships. 


Text of Italian reply to Anglo-French in- 

vitation to Mediterranean anti-piracy con- 
ference at Nyon. 

September 9, 1937. 

(1) In reply to the verbal note of the 6th 

instant, the Royal Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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has the honor of assuring the Embassy of His 
British Majesty (an identical note to France 
mentions France instead. of Britain through- 
out) that the Fascist Government has followed 
and now follows events in the Mediterranean 
with all the attention demanded by reason of 
its situation as a great Mediterranean power. 
interested in a direct and vital manner in se- 
curity and peace in that sea. It had, therefore, 
considered in a favorable frame of mind the 
first news that reached it regarding possible 
initiative for a conference designed to discuss 
appropriate measures for remedying the 
present situation. 

As is known—and regardless of the fact 
that similar initiative was not taken when 
the attack on the Leipzig occurred with the 
grave consequences already known—the Fas- 
cist Government was prepared, in fact, to 
reply in affirmative manner to the formal pro- 
posal for the convocation of the conference 
itself, 

(2) As the British Government knows, a 
new fact has nevertheless come about in the 
meantime. The Soviet Embassy in Rome pre- 
sented on the 6th instant to the Royal Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs a note, whereby on 
the basis of a chronology of facts completely 
arbitrary, the Soviet Government wanted to 
throw upon Italy the responsibility for some 
of the recent torpedoings in the Mediter- 
ranean. This accusation, already firmly re- 
jected by Italy, introduced at the last moment 
a new and-grave element into the situation 
and cannot but modify the Fascist Govern- 
ment’s frame of mind with regard to the pro- 
posed conference. 

It is, in fact, evident that the Fascist Gov- 
ernment must postpone every decision in an 
affirmative sense until the incident created 
by the Soviet Government note—reservations 
should here be made with regard to the in- 
vitation of Soviet Russia to the conference— 
shall have been satisfactorily settled. 

(3) The Fascist Government, animated 
keenly by a desire to neglect nothing that 
could serve to remedy the present situation, 
nevertheless took under advisement the prob- 
lem of how the initiative for an exchange of 
conversations among the interested powers 
could take place just the same. In view of the 
number of powers invited and in view of the 
character of the conference in which they 
would participate, the Fascist Government 
has come to the conclusion that the arguments 
to be dealt with could be adequately exam- 
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ined and discussed by the Committee on Non. 
Intervention in London. 

This international organ, wherein all the 
powers invited by the British and French 
Governments have been present for some 
time, has experience also in technical and 
naval questions which renders it perfectly 
adapted to facing the problems indicated in 
the British communication. 

Such procedure, which would avoid the con- 
vocation of a new and special conference, 
while the Committee on Non-Intervention al- 
ready exists, has also the advantage of not 
excluding any one of the great European pow- 
ers and the other powers more directly in- 
terested, permitting therefore particularly the 
participation of Poland and Portugal. 

The Fascist Government does not doubt but 
that the British Government will understand 
the reasons which inspire the Italian attitude 
and it has the honor of declaring from now 
on—while disposed to continue its activity in 
the midst of the Non-Intervention Committee 
in London—that it is ready, in accord with 
the Reich Government, to give its representa- 
tive on the aforementioned committee all in- 
structions necessary for the purpose. 


Official summary of Germany’s reply to 
Anglo-French invitation to attend the anti- 
piracy conference. 


September 9, 1937. 
The Reich Government, in its reply to the 


invitation to attend a Mediterranean 
ference, emphasized that it welcomed every 
attempt to bring to an end the insecurity pre- 
vailing in the Mediterranean as a result of the 
Spanish Civil War and would be glad, if pos- 
sible, to arrange an understanding between 
powers concerned as to measures which should 
be undertaken jointly. 

At the same time, however, the German 
reply recalled that the Reich Government, 
when it launched a similar initiative a few 
months ago, encountered in British and French 
Governments an attitude scarcely encouraging 
it to place any trust in collective agreements 
in this sphere. ; 

Although after a grave attack on the 
Deutschland it entered a binding agreement 
as to handling such questions, the British and 
French Governments—after a torpedo attack 
on the Leipzig almost immediately afterward 
—could not, it will be recalled, make up their 
minds to show even the smallest measure of 
solidarity with the Reich Government. 


con- 
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Furthermore, in stating its position, the 
Reich Government could not overlook the fact 
that the Soviet Government very recently 
deemed it advisable to bring unproven accu- 
sations against the Italian Government be- 
cause of certain incidents in the Mediter- 
ranean and make sweeping demands on the 
face of these accusations. 

The Reich Government agrees with the 
Italian Government that the latter cannot be 
expected to participate in a conference of the 
proposed nature so long as the incident 
created by the Soviet Government note has 
not found a satisfactory solution. 

Despite all these unfavorable circumstances, 
however, the Reich Government does not de- 
sire to delay an attempt to achieve ameliora- 
tion of the situation through mutual delibera- 
tion. 

Therefore, in agreement with the Italian 
Government, it proposed, instead of calling 
a special conference, that the London Non- 
Intervention Committee concern itself with 
the situation. 

Its sphere of action is most intimately re- 
lated to the problems here in question. Its 
organization offers the possibility of making 
a quick solution if there is good-will on all 
sides. . 

Discussion of the problems in the London 
committee would offer, at the same time, an 
advantage in that in addition to the powers 
invited by England and France, other inter- 
ested powers, such as Por.ugal and Poland, 
would participate. 


Text of communique issued by nine-power 
conference on piracy in the Mediterranean. 


September 11, 1937. 

The conference, sitting as a committee, met 
this afternoon with Yvon Delbos of France 
presiding. 

Count Bozidar Pouritch of Yugoslavia, 
speaking in the name of the powers of the 
Balkan Entente, said representatives of those 
powers, after consideration of naval forces at 
their disposal, had come to the following con- 
clusion: 

1. Each riparian power should be respon- 
sible for policing its own territorial waters. 

2. Each riparian power should be able to 
act in concert with other riparian powers with 
the view of collaboration. 

3. On maritime routes which are most used 
and in accordance with itineraries which might 
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be agreed upon, policing of the seas would be 
carried out by Franco-British naval forces, as 
has been agreed upon by the French and 
British Governments. 

Pouritch added that the powers of the 
Balkan Entente hoped riparian powers of the 
Mediterranean invited to the conference would 
associate themselves with the decision of the 
conference, which would be communicated to 
them. 

George Kiosseivanoff of Bulgaria stated he 
supported the declaration of the Balkan 
Entente. 

The president, having taken note of the 
declarations made by the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative, and supported by the Bulgarian 
representative, submitted in the name of the 
British and French delegations the draft text. 

After examination, paragraph by para- 
graph, certain changes in the text of the draft 
proposals were approved and then the pro- 
posals were approved as a whole, subject to 
approval of the Governments concerned. 

During the discussion, representatives of 
the riparian powers of the Black Sea informed 
the conference that should freedom of traffic 
in the Black Sea be threatened by submarine 
action, those powers would concert among 
themselves as to the necessary steps to be 
taken to halt such activities. 

It was agreed that the text adopted would 
come into force as soon as signed by the dif- 
ferent Governments. 

The president said the conference worked 
rapidly and successfully. In so doing, it made 
an important contribution to re-establishment 
of the law of nations, in pacification in the 
Mediterranean, to the freedom of navigation 
and to the general cause of peace, which 
should follow from respect of the law of 
nations. 

He congratulated the different delegations 
on the good will that marked their work. He 
felt certain the agreement, apart from drawing 
the different States represented at the con- 
ference closer to each other, would assist the 
work of peace. 

The next meeting of the conference, for 
signature of the agreement, will be held at 
the beginning of next week. 


Agreement of nine-power Mediterranean 
conference at Nyon, Switzerland. 


September 12, 1937. 


1. The naval forces of the Powers parties 
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to the agreement will protect the ships of all 
countries that are not parties to the Spanish 
conflict. 

2. Any submarine attacking such a ship 
contrary to the provisions of the London 
Naval Treaty of 1930 confirmed by the 
Protocol of November 6, 1936, will be 
counter-attacked and, if possible, destroyed. 
|The reference to the Protocol of 1936 is 
omitted in the official summary: | 

3. The same will be done with any sub- 
marine found in the neighbourhood of a place 
where a ship has been attacked in the cir- 
cumstances already described if there is 
ground for believing that it is responsible. 

4. The execution of these provisions in the 
Western Mediterranean, except for the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea, where special arrangements may 
be made, is confided to the British and French 
Fleets. In the Eastern Mediterranean, except 
for the Adriatic, all interested Governments 
will protect commerce in their own territorial 
waters while ithe British and French Fleets 
will do this on the high seas up to the Dar- 
danelles. The other Governments undertake 
to help them in every possible way. 

5. To facilitate this work the signatories 
will, as a general rule, refrain from sending 
their submarines to navigate in the Mediter- 
ranean. When they do so the submarines will 
travel on the surface in the company of a sur- 
face vessel. Certain zones may be set aside 
for purposes cf exercise. Foreign submarines 
will be prohibited from entering the territorial 
waters of the respective signatories except for 
purposes of repair. 

6. Commerce will be directed along routes 
to be agreed upon. 

7. Surface vessels may travel anywhere. 

8. One month’s notice is required for with- 
drawal from the agreement. 


Text of nine-power accord drafted by 
Mediterranean conference at Nyon, Switzer- 
land to make surface warships and planes 
subject to attack for molesting shipping. 
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September 18, 1937, 


Whereas under the arrangement signed at 
Nyon Sept. 14, 1937, whereby certain collec- 
tive measures were agreed upon relating to 
piratical acts by submarines in the Mediter- 
ranean, participating powers reserve the pos- 
sibility of taking further collective measures, 

And whereas it is considered expedient now 
that such measures should be taken against 
similar acts by surface vessels and aircraft, 

In view thereof, the undersigned, being 
authorized to this effect by their representa- 
tive Governments met in conference at Ge- 
neva Sept. 17, 1937, agreed upon the following 
provisions which shall enter immediately into 
force: 

1. The present agreement is supplemen- 
tary to the Nyon arrangement and shall be 
regarded as an integral part thereof. 

2. The present agreement applies to any 
attack by a surface vessel or aircraft upon 
any merchant vessel in the Mediterranean 
not belonging tu either of the conflicting 
Spanish parties, when such attack is accom- 
panied by violation of the humanitarian prin- 
ciples embodied in the rules of international 
law with regard to warfare at sea, which is 
referred to in Part 4 of the Treaty of London 
of April 22, 1930, and confirmed in the pro- 
tocol signed at London Nov. 6, 1936. 

3. Any surface war vessel engaged in pro- 
tection of merchant shipping in conformity 
with the Nyon arrangement which witnesses 
an attack of the kind referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph shall: 

(a) If attack is committed by aircraft, open 
fire on aircraft. ° 

(b) If attack is committed by a surface 
vessel, intervene to resist it within the limits 
of its powers, summoning assistance if such 
is available and necessary. 

4. In territorial waters, each of the partici- 
pating powers concerned will give instructions 
as to action to be taken by its own war vessels 
in the spirit of the present agreement. 


SEE 





CHRONOLOGY 
Highlights of Current History, Sept. 11—Oct. 15 


DOMESTIC 


SEPTEMBER 11—Scottsboro case again goes to 
Supreme Court; Patterson appeals 75 year 
sentence. 

NLRB supports C.I.O. drive for immediate elec- 
tion among seamen; A. F. of L. pleads for 
delay. 

NLRB to receive data from Bethlehem Steel 
on production and labor costs to clear up in- 
terstate status. 

SEPTEMBER 12-—U. S. Treasury following Reserve 
Board recommendation frees sterilized gold 
to save easy money. 


78,000 families appeal to PWA for 21,800 low - 


cost housing units. 

Merchant shipbuilding program threatened by 
ship owners who seek free ships from tax- 
payer's’ funds. 

A. F. of L. outlaws Newspaper Guild for C. I. O. 
affiliation. 

SEPTEMBER 13—Crew strikes Export liner Exeter 
in effort to secure bonus for Spanish sailing. 

Senators report impossibility of ousting Justice 
Black for alleged membership in Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Unions, affiliated with C.I.0., ousted from New 
Jersey Labor Federation. 

SEPTEMBER 14—New Jersey ruling upholds strikes 
to gain closed shop. 

Farm Administration outlines new program to 
limit 1938 acreage to probable demand. 

William Green discloses plan to organize news- 
paper workers along craft lines; editorial and 
office workers kept separate. 

President Roosevelt appointed Hugo Black to 
the Supreme Court unaware of Klan link. 

Klan leader denies that Black held life member- 
ship in that organization. 

SEPTEMBER 15—Governor Aiken of Vermont de- 
nounces President Roosevelt’s power program 
at Governors’ conference. 

President Roosevelt and John L. Lewis have 
pleasant chat at the White House; both refuse 
to comment. 

Revealed that Senator Black took justice oath 
secretly on August 19 at the same time he 
took constitutional oath. 

Senatorial group calls on Justice Black to re- 
pudiate the Klan. 

SEPTEMBER 16—Senator Borah in address again 
defends the Supreme Court; warns only 
people may change Constitution. 

Governors, after luncheon at White House, ex- 
press hope that President Roosevelt will join 
in tax duplication fight. 

United States ship drops planes destined fo. 
Chinese war zone, obeying President Roose- 
velt’s arms embargo. 


SEPTEMBER 17—President Roosevelt, in address on 
the Constitution, challenges court bill foes; 
renews his pledge to fight for whole social 
program. 

President Roosevelt leaves on tour through the 
Northwest to Seattle. 

William Green charges C.I.0. with purchasing 
favors through campaign gifts. 

SEPTEMBER 18—White House reports “excellent” 
response to President Roosevelt’s pledge to 
continue court reform fight. 

G. H. Davis, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, claims that half of jobless are unem- 
ployable. 

Senator Vandenberg proposes all-party coalition 
to fight Roosevelt-Farley-La Follette party. 

La Guardia speaking at Philadelphia celebra- 
tion, denies the Supreme Court is a “super- 
legislature.” 

SEPTEMBER 19—American Legion convenes in New 
York; pledge Legionaires to war on perils to 
democracy. 

Secretary Morgenthau begins overhaul of Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau to speed tax inflow. 

Secretary Perkins reports private industry job 
placement 75% above last year. 

Natural Resources. Committee urges resettlement 
of decadent cities with government coopera- 
tion. 

SEPTEMBER 20—American Legion, convened in 
New York, asks Administration to avoid 
another war; Secretary Hull warns that the 
United States must pursue a middle course. 

Acting Secretary of State Moore gives represen- 
tatives of Japan U. S. stand on China. 

Secretary Ickes favors decentralization in the 
administration of new housing program. 

SEPTEMBER 21—Republican leaders in Washington 
welcome exposé of Black’s Klan affiliation as 
an aid to. party next year. 

President Roosevelt discounts politics as he 
leaves for Western tour. 

Senator Copeland, speaking in Michigan, de- 
nounces President Roosevelt and Associate 
Justice Black. 

SEPTEMBER 22—President Roosevelt announces 
creation of national foundation to fight in- 
fantile paralysis. 

A. F. of L. announces speakers for Denver con- 
vention; list omits name of Secretary Perkins. 

AAA abandons farm parity price goal in favor 
of fifty year pre-war average price. 

SEPTEMBER 23—American Legion, convened in 
New York, elects Daniel J. Doherty of Boston 
new National Commander. 

Chief Justice Hughes begins annual conference 
with senior judges of Federal circuit. 
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President Roosevelt, speaking in Iowa, reasserts 
aim to stabilize crop prices. 

SEPTEMBER 24—Nation’s unemployment 
ready; results expected by Dec. 1. 

James A. Farley announces plan to quit cabinet 
to head the Pierce-Arrow Motor Company. 

President Roosevelt ignores Senator O’Mahoney 
in Wyoming speech. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Dispute over delegate may lead 
A. F. of L. to urge American withdrawal from 
Geneva labor office. 

Chamber of Commerce reports fifteen specific 
complaints against the undistributed profits 
tax. 

President Roosevelt visits Yellowstone Park; 
Senator Wheeler not on hand to greet him. 

John Hamilton, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, opposes anti-Roosevelt coal- 
ition; warns New Jersey Republicans against 
move to join forces with court bill foes. 

SEPTEMBER 26—Communists and Socialists with- 
draw Mayoralty candidates in order to aid 
Mayor La Guardia. 

Federal Reserve Board liberalizes eligible list 
for commercial paper to ease bank loans. 

Foreign Policy survey shows exports to South 
America gaining despite German rivalry. 

American Bar Association, meeting in Kansas 
City, takes up President Roosevelt’s challenge 
on the Supreme Court. 

SEPTEMBER 27—American Bar Association assails 
New Deal policies and appointment of Black 
to the Supreme Court. 

Mayor La Guardia of New York asks labor 
groups to lead his campaign for re-election. 


census 


Oregon welcomes President Roosevelt; his pop- 
ularity undiminished throughout the West. 
SEPTEMBER 28—Speakers at National Council of 
Catholic Women attack the C.1.0O. 


Chief Justice Hughes defends efficiency of 
lower Federal Courts; annual report answers 
criticism by Attorney General. 

President Roosevelt speaking at Bonneville Dam 
promises that budget will be balanced in next 
fiscal year. 

Rank and file at American Bar Association’s 
convention defends New Deal. 

Head of Johnstown Citizens Committee admits 
to the NLRB funds were received from a 
Bethlehem official during strike. 

Metal trades convention accuses the Federal 
Labor Board of favoring the C.I.O. 

400 A. F. of L. members form flying wedge to 
break C.I.0. picket line at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Japan, in curt note to the United 
States Government, refuses to alter tactics in 
China. 

Associate Justice Black returns from European 
vacation; hints he will not resign despite Klan 
charges. 

American Bar Association appoints new com- 
mittee to check changes in Federal judiciary. 

Homer Martin reorganizes U.A.W.A.; dismisses 
ten organizers for economy reasons. 

SEPTEMBER 30—President Roosevelt is welcomed 
by large crowds in Victoria, B. C., on “good 
neighbor” visit. 

James A. Farley speaking in Michigan, derides 
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Senator Vandenberg’s bid for coalition of 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Secretary Wallace urges Mayor La Guardia to 

investigate high meat prices in New York. 

OcrosBeR 1—Justice Black admits he joined the 
Ku Klux Klan, but resigned before he became 
Senator. 

Senator Copeland predicts New Deal will win 
again in 1940 unless a strong third party is 
formed. 

Federal statistics show a 25% drop in meat 
supplies within year. 

5,000 Kosher butcher shops in New York City 
prepare to close in protest against high prices. 

William Green, in address to building trades 
convention, pledges open war on the C.I.0. 

Senators O’Mahoney and Wheeler accept 
Black’s statement on the Klan issue. 


OcroseR 2—Treasury deficit for the first fiscal 
quarter $273,823,428, against $524,884,087 in 
1936 period. 

Chamber of Commerce opposes further exten- 
sion of regional planning along lines of TVA. 

Octoser 3—150 Protestant clergy, educators and 
laymen attack Spanish hierarchy’s pastoral 
letter; solicit Catholic attitude in America on 
Democratic Government. 

Treasury reports “hot money” inflow of $944,- 
398,000 of foreign capital in six months. 

President Roosevelt speaking in Montana omits 
mention of Senator Wheeler’s name. 

Council report to A. F. of L. convention meeting 
in Denver denounces John L. Lewis and de- 
mands ouster of the C.I.0. 

C.1.0. plans attack on anti-picketing ordinances 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

October 4—Justice Black takes his seat in the 
Supreme Court; two challenges made as to 
his eligibility taken under advisement. 

President Roosevelt hints at special session of 
Congress to act on farm and labor legislation. 

William Green opens Denver convention with 
announcement he will lead fight to wipe out 
the C.LO. 

Lewis W. Douglas, former Director of Budget, 
chosen to head McGill University at Montreal. 

Ocroper 5—Secretary Wallace and Mayor La 
Guardia to meet and discuss meat stoppage; 
Wallace hints at Federal inquiry into meat 
profiteering. 

C.1.0. organizers sign up 600 members of the 
Treasury Department in membership drive. 

President Roosevelt, speaking in Chicago, urges 
concerted action for peace and suggests 
“quarantine” for war aggressors. 

750,000 people turn out in Chicago to welcome 
President Roosevelt despite news reports that 
his popularity wanes. 

Chairman Madden assures the A. F. of L. con- 
vention that the NLRB does not favor’ the 
C.I.0O. over other labor organizations. 

Octoser 6—WPA reports a decrease of a million 
employees on project in a year; 1,456,915 now 
employed. 

Russia receives permission to buy battleship 
parts in the United States; closing of deal 
remote. 

Attorney General Cummings: urges revision of 
anti-trust laws. 





Chronology 


President Roosevelt hints at special 
likely from November 6 to the 15th. 
OcroseR 7—Kosher butcher shops call off New 
York strike when promised lower meat prices. 
United States Navy reports development of 
world’s greatest bomber with 8,000 mile 
cruising range. 

1,200 Pennsylvania miners remain in shaft below 
surface in “stay-down” strike for higher 
wages. 

Ocroser 8—Senator Berry informs the A. F. of L. 
convention that he favors Wages and Hours 
Bill without Federal supervision. 

Dr. Seymour, inducted as Yale president, comes 
out in favor of liberty, and warns against for- 
eign trends. 


session 
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OctoserR 9—Federal Government allocates $9,500,- 
000 to farm tenants for purchase of land. 
Farm income in the first eight months of this 
year rose to $5,350,000, the highest since 1929. 
President Roosevelt reported determined in his 
drive for wages and hours legislation, and 
crop control. 
Octoser 10—John L. Lewis declares on eve of 
convention that the C.I.O. is no longer a part 
of the A. F. of L. 
Treasury reports that forty-one persons had mil- 
lion dollar incomes in 1935. 
A. F. of L. sets up group to fight C.L.O. in 
unionization of the “white collar” ranks. 
Ford company sets up $40,000, _ fund to 
expand River Rouge plant. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SEPTEMBER 11—Britain and France to guard main 
Mediterranean routes against submarine at- 
tacks; Italy invited to lend aid. 

SEPTEMBER 12—Germany pleased at exclusion of 
Russia from Mediterranean patrol; Italy un- 


decided whether to participate in patrol. 
Hitler tells foreign corre + psig at Nurem- 
upon solution of 


berg that peace depen 
colonial problem. 

SEPTEMBER 13—China appeals to League of Na- 
tions, complaining of aggression, under clause 
guaranteeing territorial integrity of members, 
but does not mention war. 

Great Britain hastens plans for Mediterranean 
patrol. 

Paraguay arrests two neutral officers investigat- 
ing breach of Chaco agreement. 

SEPTEMBER 14—President Roosevelt forbids mer- 
chant vessels owned by U. S. Government to 
carry arms to China or Japan; warns private 
vessels to trade at their own risk. 

Italy demands equality with England and 
France as condition of participation in naval 
patrol. 

SEPTEMBER 15—British insurers suspend quota- 
tions on cargoes for Orient, further restricting 
Chinese supplies. 

Chinese appeal to Geneva to be referred to 
League Advisory Committee. 

SEPTEMBER 16—Council of League of Nations re- 
fers Chinese case to Far Eastern Advisory 
Committee, which includes United States; 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull promises to 
consider cooperation. 

SEPTEMBER 17—China formally protests U. S. par- 
tial embargo on arms shipments as unfair. 
British ships report Spanish rebel submarines 
convoyed by German and Italian destroyers; 
non-intervention patrol of Spanish coast 
abandoned by Britain and France; Nyon 
conference authorizes Mediterranean patrol 
to fire on airplanes or surface vessels attack- 
ing neutral shipping. 

SEPTEMBER 18—British destroyer attacked by 
bombing plane off Gijon in Spain. 

SEPTEMBER 19—British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden expresses hope for Anglo-U. S. trade 
pact in peace broadcast. 

Italy willing to join Mediterranean patrol; 


Britain and France believed to have promised 
her equality. 

SEPTEMBER 20—U. S. Ambassador leaves Nanking; 
Japanese Ambassador to United States sum- 
moned to State Department. 

Foreign Secretary Eden warns Geneva that end 
of non-intervention in Spain would bring 
European war closer; Spain defeated for re- 
election to seat on League Council. 

SEPTEMBER 21—Italy. recognized by Britain and 
France as “great Mediterranean power,” en- 
ters conversations concerning Mediterranean 
patrol routes. 

League of Nations Advisory Committee on the 
Far East discusses situation; much depends 
upon attitude of U.S.A. 

SEPTEMBER 22—-United States protests Nanking 
bombings in strong note to Japan; London 
closes “Hugessen incident.” 

SEPTEMBER 23—Italy reported ready to cease send- 
ing “volunteers” to Spain. 

SEPTEMBER 24—British Government asks for 
three-power conference with France and Italy 
to settle Spanish issues and to end interven- 
tion. 

American warships to remain in Chinese waters. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Hitler and Mussolini meet in 
Munich to begin talks. 

SEPTEMBER 26—Russia warns Japan against dam- 
age to Nanking Embassy. 

Mussolini views German Army in sham war. 

SEPTEMBER 27—League of Nations far Eastern Ad- 
visory Committee condemns Japanese air- 
raids; British Government addresses another 
protest to Tokyo, while parliamentary oppo- 
sition and peace bodies demand boycott. 

Rome and Berlin see British friendship neces- 
sary to consummation of four-power pact. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Mussolini and Hitler ask for 
peace; predict a fascist Europe. 

Britain and France prepare note demanding 
that Italians leave Spain. 

Deadlock develops in League over Spanish 
Government’s demands. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Soviet Ambassador leaves Nanking. 
for Moscow for unknown purpose. 

League of Nations Assembly approves Septem- 
ber 27th resolution of Advisory Committee. 
which is also endorsed by Secretary Hull. 
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Papal encyclical condemns communists, neo- 
pagans and atheists. 

In note to U. S., Japan refuses to change pres- 
ent policy; British Air Ministry reported to 
have approved sale of fighting planes to 
China. Mussolini and Hitler reported de- 
termined to end Anglo-French domination of 
continent. 

SEPTEMBER 30—Political Commission of League 
of Nations Assembly threatens end of non- 
intervention in Spain if Italy does not with- 
draw troops. 

OcrosEer 1—China submits to League of Nations 
a condemnation of Japanese aggression. 
OctrosER 2—Joint Anglo-French note demands 
withdrawal of Italians from Spain; Russia 
asserts her right to aid loyalists; 32 League 
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members vote against non-intervention. 

OcToBEerR 4—British Government discourages move- 
ment to boycott Japan. 

Octoser 5—President Roosevelt pledges Admin- 
istration to “concerted action” to “quaran- 
tine” aggressor nations. 

League of Nations Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
mittee condemns Japan. as invader and 
treaty-breaker. 

Ocroser 7—United States to accept invitation to 
proposed nine-power conference. 

British and French press Italy for answer to 
note on intervention in Spain. 

Ocroser 8—Prime Minister Chamberlain pledges 
cooperation with U. S. to.end war. 

Ocroser 9—Mussolini rejects conference on vol- 
unteers in Spain. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SEPTEMBER 11—Japanese capture Machang, south 
of Tientsin, and advance two miles inland at 
Shanghai. 

SEPTEMBER 13—China reported to have 400,000 
troops near Shanghai, and 400,000 in north; 
Japan, to have 100,000 at Shanghai, 180,000 
in North. 

SEPTEMBER 14—Having driven all Chinese soldiers 
from Chahar, Japan claims capture of Tatung, 
important railway junction in Shansi; at 
Shanghai, Chinese retreat to prepared posi- 
tions. 

SEPTEMBER 15—Japanese drive 10 miles farther 
south of Peiping. 

SEPTEMBER 16—Japanese continue advance into 
Shansi, and south of Peiping; Chinese claim 
recapture of Litien, near Shanghai. 

SEPTEMBER 18—Japanese on point of completing 
sweeping victory in North China, and advance 
again in Shanghai. 

SEPTEMBER 20—Large squadrons of Japanese 
planes bomb Nanking; in north Japanese fail 
to trap Chinese troops, owing to slow opera- 
tions. 

SEPTEMBER 22—Japanese bomb Nanking devastat- 
ingly, despite protests from U. S.A. and Great 
Britain; in north, Japanese advance towards 
Paoting; in south, Japanese air raiders beaten 
off near Canton. 

SEPTEMBER 23—More than 200 killed in Nanking 
air raids; another Japanese mechanized col- 
umn advances into Suiyuan. 


SEPTEMBER 24—Canton reports 2,000 dead or 
wounded; Japanese checked in advance down 
Peiping-Hankow railway, but later capture 
Paoting, breaking Chinese first line of de- 
fense. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Japanese bomb Nanking for seven 
hours; prepare to push northern advance 
down to Yellow River. 

SEPTEMBER 26—Japan’s “big push” 
fails to get under way. 

SEPTEMBER 27—Japanese submarines sink fishing 
fleet; concentration of troops on border marks 
Japanese-Russian tension. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Japanese announce commencement 
of heavy drive on Shanghai after bombing 
Chapei. 

SepTeMBER 30—Japanese halted in Shanghai, but 
advance in Shansi, outflanking Yenmen Pass. 

October 1—Drive on Shanghai, now in its fourth 
day, fails to make progress; Japan believed 
ready to limit bombing program. 

Ocroser 2—Chinese defense of Shanghai holds 
firm, but Japanese capture Yenmen Pass in 
Shansi; Japanese invade Shantung. 

October 4—Japanese gain on Shanghai front and 
also in north. 

October 5—Japanese continue heavy shelling of 
Shanghai but advance little. 

Ocroser 6—Chinese break up Japanese advances 
on Shanghai. 

Ocrosper 10—Japanese attack along 90-mile front 
in Southern Hopeh. 


on Shanghai 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


SEPTEMBER 12—Rebels trying 50,000 prisoners 
captured at Santander. 

SEPTEMBER 13—Rebels advance another six miles 
towards Gijon. 

SEPTEMBER 15—Rebels advance further toward 
Gijon in snow and cold. 

SEPTEMBER 16—Spanish Communist Party appeals 
for unity among anti-fascist forces; loyalist 
resistance stiffens on Asturian front. 

SEPTEMBER 17—Rebels break Asturian lines in 
advance on Gijon. 

SEPTEMBER 19—Surprise Asturian attack halts 
rebel advance on Gijon. 


SEPTEMBER 20—Rebel troops expected to relieve 
Oviedo besieged for 14 months. 

SEPTEMBER 21—Government offensive in southern 
Spain drives rebels back towards Cordoba and 
Seville. 

SEPTEMBER 22—Loyalists claim advances on Cor- 
doba front. 


SEPTEMBER 24—Madrid prepares for winter’s 
siege. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Loyalists claim to have checked 
rebel drive on North Aragon front near 


French border. 





Chronology 


SepTEMBER 26—Rebels gain in Toledo sector, while 
Government attacks on Saragossa front. 

SeprEMBER 27—Rebels capture Ribadesella, im- 
portant coast town 30 miles east of Gijon. 

SepTEMBER 28—Both sides claim gains in Aragon. 

SepTEMBER 29—Heavy fighting continues on 
Aragon front. 

SeprEMBER 30—Rebels threaten Jaca, important 
railroad center near French frontier. 
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OctrosBeR 1—Premier Negrin asks Cortes for vote 
of confidence in his government. 

OcrosperR 4—Loyalists advance south of Madrid; 
rebels trying.to capture Gijon before winter. 

Octroser 5—Bruno Mussolini, son of Italian dic- 
tator, serving with rebels, accompanied by 
crack Italian bombing squadron. 

October 7—Both sides claim gains during rainy 
weather. 


FOREIGN 


Australia 


SeprEMBER 15—Federal general election an- 
nounced for October 23rd by Prime Minister 
Joseph A. Lyons. 


Brazil 


SEPTEMBER 30—At request of army and navy 
officers, state of war to be decreed in order 
to suppress “agents of the Communist In- 
ternational.” 

OcropeR 2—State of war put into effect. 

OcroseR 7—Control of state vested in an exec- 
utive committee during “state of war.” 


Czechoslovakia 


SepTrEMBER 14—Thomas_ Garrigne Masaryk, 
founder and first President of Czechoslovakia, 
dies at age of 87. 


France 


SEPTEMBER 15—Franc, unsupported by exchange 
equalization fund, allowed to fall to new low. 

SEPTEMBER 16—Police seize arms of hooded gang, 
believed to be monarchists. 

SEPTEMBER 23—Generals Miller and Skobline, 
white Russian leaders, disappear in Paris. 
SeprEMBER 28—Premier Chautemps says that 
40-hour week must not curb production. 
OctroseR 1—Premier Chautemps and Finance 
Minister Bonnet to demand end of stay-in 

strikes and modification of 40-hour week. 


Germany 


SEPTEMBER 11—Hitler tells 50,000 boys and girls 
of need for hardihood at Nuremberg Nazi 
conference. 

SepTEMBER 13—Hitler closes Nuremberg National 
Socialist Conference with announcement of 
Germany’s implacable opposition to spread 
of Bolshevism in Europe. 


SEPTEMBER 17—Vatican protests Nazi press at- 
tacks on Catholicism. 

SEPTEMBER 2]1—Combined Army, Navy, and Air 
Force maneuvers carried out on Baltic coast. 

SEPTEMBER 22—Lavish preparations made for 
visit of Benito Mussolini. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Dr. Schacht warns 4,000 savings 
bank directors against inflation, as moves 
proceed for his replacement. 

Octoser 1—New process for smelting low-grade 
iron ores to provide Army with steel needs. 


Great Britain 


SEPTEMBER 30—Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain makes appeal for “fitter” nation. 
OctoserR 5—Labor Party overwhelmingly re- 
nounces alliance with Communists in a united 
front. 
Palestine 


SEPTEMBER 26—L. Y. Andrews, British District 
Commissioner of Galilee, killed by Arabs. 

SEPTEMBER 27—Police arrest 106 Arabs. 

OctosEeR 1—Palestine Government arrests and de- 
ports members of Arab High Committee. 


Russia 


SEPTEMBER 19—Soviet Union prepares for first 
elections under Stalin Constitution; 15,000 
political instruction clubs formed in Moscow 
province alone. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Grain crop expected to surpass all 
previous harvests. 

SEPTEMBER 26—Increased production of food and 
consumer goods strengthens Stalin regime. 


Yugoslavia 


SEPTEMBER 15—Serbs and Croats form united 
opposition to win revision of constitution and 
restoration of democratic institutions, thus 
shattering Government’s hopes of coming to 
terms with Croats. 


SEX. 
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its present unimpressive condition to a 

position where it can be placed alongside 
Great Britain or France and not blush in shame 
is no easy job, but the newly-appointed Federal 
Maritime Commission has been making definite 
headway. 

For one thing, the Commission has been indi- 
rectly aided by the wars in Spain and the Far 
East. Of course, there are no compensating fac- 
tors in war, but the current blood and thunder 
happenings abroad have served to divert Ameri- 
can travelers to available cruises in their own 
hemisphere. Coastwise, Caribbean, Panama, and 
South American ports are getting the preference 
over the Mediterranean and the waters of the 
Orient. As a result, American lines, which spe- 
cialize in the coastal and inter-coastal routes, find 
themselves in a comparatively favorable position. 

Another welcome aid to the Commission has 
been the thorough backing of the Administra- 
tion. President Roosevelt’s trip to South America 


[J is resent our merchant marine from 


MEXICAN HARBOR: The port of Acapulco, stopping point 


History Is 


L 


in 


stressed the possibilities between both Americg 
for increased trade development and for contiy 
ued good will. An important phase of such, 
program, he made clear, would see an extensig, 
and improvement of the steamship service tj 
South America. That the Administration is def. 
nitely committed to such a policy was evident 
early last month when it was reported in Wash. 
ington that a reorganization of our merchant ma 
rine was about to take place. The reorganizatin 
centered around a plan to provide improved ser. 
ice to South America at once, according to the 
report. Originally, the Commission had consid. 
ered plans for constructing three “Ambassat. 
rial” liners to be operated by an established 
private company. But liners such as these take 
time to build and the Commission is not disposed 
to mark time, preferring to work out improve 
ments with the ships available until such time as 
new liners are ready. 

In all, Uncle Sam expects to spend close to 
500 million dollars over the next five years ina 


on cruises through the Panama Canal, 


has all the beauty of a Spanish port on the Mediterranean. 
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‘antic ship-building program. More than a 
illion and a half tons of new ships will be com- 
ted or under construction at the end of that 
sriod, of which one-third will be the familiar 
ombination passenger and freight types which 
ere so successfully constructed in the 1928 pro- 
ram. As part of the new building program, an 
\merican ship-owner may order ships which have 
ven designed and built in our own shipyards 
tnd pay no higher than he could contract for the 
sh with foreign firms. If, for example, an Amer- 
‘an shipyard gives him am estimate of $1,000,000 
onda foreign shipyard is willing to do the same 
job for $750,000, he can place the order with the 
\merican firm at the lower rate and the govern- 
ment will make up the difference of $250,000. 
In addition to this, the government is ready to 
fnance approximately 60 per cent of the cost. 


So that the American ship-owner, long neg- 
lected by the government while competitors un- 
der flags of other major nations were being fed 
regularly with subsidies, can at last look forward 
with greater assurance to the fulfillment of his 
hope for a merchant marine to compare favor- 
ably with any. 

There is no inaction in translating all these 
promises into actualities. The Leviathan has at 
latt been formally doomed and the first and larg- 
est liner of the proposed new merchant fleet has 
ben approved for construction. In addition, the 
plans call for four new super-cabin boats, ten 
passenger and cargo ships of one class, and ten 
more of a smaller rating. 

It is not to be supposed from this extensive 
program of ship building and rehabilitation of 
our merchant marine that all of our present ships 
are obsolete. Far from it. Our queens of the 
transatlantic fleet are the liners Manhattan and 
Vashington, which, though lacking the speed of 
some of the newer boats, concede nothing in serv- 
ice or comfort. And there are in service at pres- 
ent between New York and California, via the 
Panama Canal, three boats of almost 18,000 
gross tons each. These boats, the Pennsylvania, 
the California, and the Virginia serve a route 
whose importance has been consistently increas- 
ing. 

The intercoastal run has enjoyed an exception- 
ally heavy traffic in recent months, attributable 
in part to the rush of business following the 
strike, in part to the general upswing of business, 
and in part to the tourists, as has already been 
pointed out, who have turned away from Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern cruises because of the 
prevalent war scares. 

From the standpoint of pure travel enjoyment, 
the water route to the Coast rates very high 
among seasoned travelers. The course has been 
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You will LIKE these popular 


American Ships 


(and the travel VALUES they offer) 


ee 


to ALL EUROPE 


Weekly Service Direct to 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE 
and GERMANY 


America’s largest, fastest liners 
s.s.MANHATTAN s.s.WASHINGTON 
Cabin Class, $181 up—Tourist Class, $122 up 


Or you can sail alternate Wednesdays on the more informal 
liners, PRES. ROOSEVELT and PRES. HARDING - 
Cabin Class, $136 up. Also ‘‘American One Class’’ service 
every Friday direct to London—fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool. Only $105, one way; $199.50, round trip. 


mo meagre se soem 


to CALIFORNIA 


and Mexico 
via HAVANA and the PANAMA CANAL 


s. s. California s.s. Pennsylwania 
s. s. Virginia 


These famous “Big 3’’ liners—largest and most popular in 
Coast-to-Coast service—are operated by the Panama Pacific 
Line, an associated service. A sailing every 2nd Saturday, 


Only $225 up. 1st Class to California — $195 up to 
Mexico. Tourist from $125 and $105 respectively. Also 
““Cruise-Tours’’ one way by water, one way by rail. 


See your local TRAVEL AGENT for complete details. 


United States Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW. YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 665 Market St., San Francisco 
In Canada, 19 King Street, East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 
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charted in such a way that land is almost always 
in sight. An itinerary of a cruise to the Coast 
includes Havana, the Panama Canal, Mexico. 
and several stops in California. One of the 
cruise’s most popular stops has been Havana, 
where organized tours explore the city and sub- 
urbs, while the trip through the Canal has been 
described by many as the most impressive por- 
tion of the voyage. 

Many of the cruises, which provide for land 
tours to Yellowstone, Yosemite, the Rockies, 
Hollywood, and other American places in favor 
among travelers, should experience an even 
greater tourist traffic than they do at present as 


WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 
ESR Every Month in 32 Magazines 


American Mercury, Current History, The 
Forum, Nature Magazine, News-Week (2 
issues) and The Graduate Group. 


For space and rates write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


= TRAVEL | 
WEST INDIES CRUISES | 


24 Days 4130 — 13 Days #120 
| Tours to a.1 parts of the world at moderate rates. 
fete name Travel Service 1560 Broadway, N. Y 


IVAGABOND VOYAG GES| 
ON FREIGHT AND CARGO SHIPS 
Send for Booklet W. G. 5 cents forwarding charge 
SISK TOURS, 435 W. 23rd St., N. Y.C. 








See Pennsylvania 
around the calendar! 

30,000 miles of fine 

highways through 

IE the grandest moun- 
tain omnaey in the East— world famous 
displays of dogwood and laurel—fine 
fishing, hunting and winter sports. 
e Write Dept. W, Pennsylvania State 
Publicity Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, for Mapand Guide Book. 


Easy Terms 

Only 10c a Day 

Save over 4% on all standard office 

models. Also portables at reduced prices. 
SEND NO MONEY 


All late models completely ref ished like ai 
brand. new. FULLY GUARANTEED. lp See iP 10- 


Big free catalog shows coool machines = 3 day 
in full colors. west prices. Send at once. y Trial 
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the result of President Roosevelt’s recent stay 
ment urging Americans to see their own coup, 
first. In a message to a current problems forg 
in New York City, the President, who had iu 
penetrated the West (Roosevelt Rides Again, y 
page 42) declared that all who could shoy 
travel, altering Horace Greeley’s old adage sony 
what to have it read, “Go West, everybody,” 


It seems extremely likely that the next { 
years will find an unprecedented number | 
Americans following the President’s advice, 4) 
signs have been pointing to a domestic trayd 
boom, both on land and sea. The popularity 
the trailer is too great and too substantial to 
mistaken for a fad and is likely to become py 
of the fabric of our national habits. With th 
expansion of our educational facilities has aly 
come a curiosity to see things at first hand anf 
this will be certain to manifest itself in travel 
Economically, we are more robust than at any 
time during the past half dozen years and this 
too, will be increasingly apparent as more and 
more citizens turn to travel in self-reward fo 
their privations during the depression. Finally, 
end of great importance, is the evolution of ow 
national travel psychology. For some strang 
reason, Europe has always seemed to hold a 
greater allure for Americans than their ow 
country. Whether it was because it was on the 
other side of a great ocean; whether it seemed 
to offer more of the romantic quality of travel; 
whether it appeared to offer greater variety; 
or whether it simply was “the thing to do,” the 
fact is that up to very recently the first preference 
of travelers was Europe. 


But all that is changing. Europe has lost much 
of its allure. Dictators stride across the Conti 
nent, pushing the people here and there, ant 
there is not as much of the unhurried, warm, cor- 
genial atmosphere as there was, say, ten or fifteen 
years ago. Moreover, people do not like to visi 
any place where the constant threat of arme( 
conflict lingers low over the land and native cit: 
zens are worried, tense. Add to this the conquest 
of our prejudice against anything that smacks 0! 
our own back-yard and we have a situation which 
is very favorable toward a large increase in do- 
mestic travel. 


Once, Americans turned away from America 
and looked to Europe because they felt there was 
little here to see. But when they read today 0! 
thousands of European travelers who have come 
to look at our new power projects, our national 
parks, our natural wonders, and our great col 
structions, they realize that they have looked for 
rainbows everywhere except over their own heads. 
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had jul The “Wagon and Horses” Inn at Salter’s Gate, 
1 gain, . ar Whitby, in England, claims a record for 
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eping a kitchen fire constantly lighted. The 
eis said to have been burning continuously for 
}36 years. The old inn was once a smuggler’s 
treat, and in the days when the tax on salt was 
ich, fishermen secretly brought their catches 
here to be salted. 
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An oak tree large enough to contain two 
chapels stands in the village of Alloville-Belle- 
frosse, France, and a family of the town has for 
generations been “custodians of the key of the 
oak.” The tree, whose age is estimated at 1200 
years, is so large that nine men with extended 
arms can scarcely encircle it. As far as age goes, 
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The World Today in Books 





(Continued from page 15) 





An Artist Sees Art 


Tue one fault with Hendrik Willem van Loon’s 
new monumental tome, The Arts, is that without 
reading it, some people who are not familiar with 
Van Loon will fall into the error of thinking that 
fit is a short-cut-to-culture book, after the manner 
of short-cut books which have been deluging the 
country for the past two years. They are tired 
of being told how to wake up and live, make 
money, win friends, become speakers, artists, 
writers, etc.—all for the price of a book. But no 
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Conti one need entertain a second’s doubt of Van Loon. 
>, ani He discusses this very point in his latest work: 
phos Keep this fact firmly in mind—in the arts 
fifteen (just as in nature) there are no short-cuts. Suc- 
0 visit cess is not a matter of inspiration but a matter of 
armed patience and more patience and then still more 
e Citi patience. Without inspiration, you may never be 
rqiuest able to scale the greatest heights, but all inspira- 
eaal tion in this entire inspired universe will not do 
which | YOU any good without a vast amount of very 
a hard work and slow, painstaking and conscien- 





tious work, at that. 






This department has reviewed few books in 
recent years which it can recommend with as 
much enthusiasm as The Arts. Here is not merely 
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ay ot 

a a compendium of facts on the history of the 
seal world’s great painters, musicians, composers, ar- 
con | Chitects, sculptors, but a live, moving translation 
d for & of the life story of the arts with one of the day’s 





eads, fm CUtstanding minds as your guide. There is no 












Here and There 


however, it is @ mere youngster. The famous 
Soma cypress in Lombardy is said to be 2000 
years old, and in the Garden of Gethsemane, eight 
of the original olive trees are still standing. 


—_————_@————— 


One of Japan’s favorite indoor sports seems 
destined to pass into the limbo of forgotten 
things. Even without the current war to take 
their minds away from pastimes, the Japanese 
seem to have lost interest in the traditional en- 
tertainment of insect music. For years regarded 
as a soothing comfort, the songs of night-singing 
insects, captive in delicate bamboo-cages, are no 
longer appreciated. Films, the radio, jazz, cafes, 
and sports seem to have replaced insects in popu- 
lar favor. 

























Landward, from a great natural 
harbor, SAN DIEGO rises terrace- 
like from the water's edge towards 
a horizon rimmed by foothills and 
mountains. 

In this lovely setting, nature parades 
a never-ending pageant of gorgeous 
semi-tropic beauty ...perpetual 
summer by a southern sea. 

Let us tell you more about 


this charming community 
where “California began”. 


for FREE BOOKLET seenaae 
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TRUE to our policy of faithfully reporting foreign 


affairs without bias and without prejudice, we of 


The Living Age have gathered from our thousands 
of foreign sources an amazing issuc to be published 
this month. 


Amazing because, although there is, officially, no 
war on the face of the earth—it deals with the 
armed conflicts of six great nations, and with 
the forces which may mean war to more than 
half the earth! 


We want you to read this significant issue of 


The Living Age because no other source can provide 
you with the inside story of these conflicts and 
forces which every thinking American realizes are 
a serious and immediate threat to our own neu- 
trality, and because we want you to become ac- 
quainted with the scope and extent of this great 
magazine—‘“the oldest monthly review in America, 
and the most distinguished.”’ 


Never before has this or any publication 
presented in a single issue so many authorita- 
tive articles.on such momentous problems. 
From the November Living Age you can gain the 
clearest picture of the dangers threatening the 
peace of the world, available today. 


Because we want you to know this great review, 
we are making a special, introductory offer to you. 
Write, or use this coupon, foday. You will save one 
dollar. 


6 months special $2. 
mail this coupon today! 


The Living Age 

63 Park Row 

New York City 

Send me the next six issues of The Living Age. I 


enclose two dollars [|] Bill me for two dollars [1] 
(Check one) 
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such thing as a dead and buried past with Va 
Loon. “The Taj Mahal,” he says, “is undoubted) 
one of the most beautiful buildings ever devise) 
by the genius of man, but when you approach 
Brooklyn Bridge without any prejudice it is quit 
as beautiful and even more imposing.” Or, “The 
‘Harlem Blues’ are nothing new. They are th 
wails of self-pity of the old Hebrew Psalmists py 
to music.” Still another, “We admire the firg 
steam engine of James Watt for its logical sin. 
plicity, but No. 1 of Bach’s Well-Tempered Clay. 
chord is beautiful for exactly the same reason,” 

The Arts is not to be judged on the basis of its 
reference value, for it was not the author’s intep. 
tion to write a reference work. Like a painting, 
its value lies in its interpretative qualities, He 
views the history of the arts as he would a beay. 
tiful panorama he might paint, seeing things tha 
to others might remain obscure; passing over ée. 
tail that to others might seem important; using 
blues and yellows where others might use pinks 
and greens. When you read The Arts, read it not 
for a list of names of history’s great artists, nor 
for a list of their accomplishments, but for the 
depth and richness of Van Loon’s observations, 
for the power of his perception that enables you 
to capture the dimensions—artistic, emotional, 
spiritual—of the people who stroll through his 
book. The Arts will vie with Van Loon’s Rem- 
brandt van Rijn as his greatest work. 


Farewell to Panaceas 


Disitiusionment is a bitter pill and in the case 
of Eugene Lyons it must have been doubly diff- 
cult to swallow. Lyons, we read in his Assign- 
ment in Utopia, was heart and soul absorbed in 
the cause of Soviet Russia when he was sent there 
as a correspondent for the United Press. Here. 
he felt, could be fulfillment. It would be possible 
to live among people who were making a “finer 
world”; it was an opportunity to see at first hand 
the miracles of the Russian Revolution. 

But Lyons’ “assignment in utopia” convinced 
him that Russia was a long way from reaching 
the promised land; in fact, she even seemed to 
be heading in the wrong direction. As year after 
year passed, he was forced to discard ideal after 
ideal, illusion after illusion, hope after hope. His 
eyes were open and he saw that all around him 
things were happening that belied the promise 
of a “more abundant life.” There were hunger 
and starvation and famine. There were corrup- 
tion and rotten politics. There were secret police. 
labor camps, terrorism. He saw that the dictator: 
ship of the proletariat was in fact no better than 
any other dictatorship. When you defended it, 
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you were defending tyranny. “A socialism that 
offers to fill the bellies of its people but retains 
the privilege of slitting those bellies at will is 
reactionary; it cancels out ages of struggle and 
costly victory in the domain of the human spirit.” 

These were the hard realities facing Lyons. 
His problem was whether to tell what he had seen 
_to tell the truth—or to keep quiet and hide 
from everyone his disillusionment and his great 
mistake. But he had to speak out. He had to 
tell all who would listen that they were playing 
into the wrong hands when they believe that the 
only alternative to fascism is communism. For 
he contends that there are parallels between fas- 
cism and communism which are dangerous to ig- 
nore. There is the mutual disdain for human 
life, the contempt for truth, the glorification of 
brute force, intolerance, and suppression. And to 
think that under communism, at least, the dicta- 
torship works for the advantage of the masses 
while under fascism it works against them, is to 
deny the history of Soviet rule in Russia. The 
very masses who were to be saved by the “cause” 
are being damaged by it, he claims. 

And so Eugene Lyons has joined William 
Henry Chamberlin, André Gide and other noted 
writers as those who have seen the Soviet at first 
hand and found it wanting. His Assignment in 
Utopia bears eloquent testimony to the need for 
extreme caution in adopting social panaceas 
which in operation may prove to produce the 
very conditions we are striving to avoid. 


Jackson and Clay 


Wuart are probably the two best biographies of 
the year have been published within the same 
month and deal with figures whose careers inter- 
lock each other. This reference is to Andrew 
Jackson: Portrait of a President, by Marquis 
James, and The Life of Henry Clay by Glyndon 
¢. Van Deusen. Between the two books, the 
reader is provided ample material for a thorough 
understanding of the historic feud between Jack- 
son and Clay. Both competed for the Presidency. 
Both found the other’s political philosophy un- 
tenable. At one point, Jackson started after 
Clay with a gun, intending to kill him. 

The most dramatic episode in which both Jack- 
son and Clay were involved was the Presidential 
election of 1824. Jackson did little campaigning. 
He was in the race against his will. Clay had 
campaigned with all the resources at his com- 
mand. In all, there were 15 candidates in the 
race, one of the most hectic in American history. 
The vote in the national election stood, finally: 
Jackson, 99; John Quincy Adams, 84; Crawford, 
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41; and Clay, 37. But though Jackson had a plu- 
rality, he needed a majority and the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives where 
Clay, as Speaker, was able to swing the support 
away from Jackson and elect Adams. 

Mr. James does not deal lightly with Clay for 
his support of Adams, indicating that he is con- 
vinced of the truth of the charge that a “bargain” 
had been struck between both men. In return 
for the Presidency, Clay was to have the appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State. Mr. James quotes 
Senator Thomas Benton, who said at the time 
that the appointment was another form of bribery, 
adding that “no man, in his right senses, at the 
public scene of action as I was, could believe 
otherwise.” 

But Mr. Van Deusen does not find Clay guilty 
as charged. He says that Clay’s part in the elec- 
tion had been largely motivated by a combination 
of personal ambition and patriotic zeal, but there 
is every reason to believe that “he sincerely felt 
that such a combination, sponsoring his Ameri- 
can system, was for the best interests of the coun- 
try.” The one great defect in his acceptance of 
the appointment was that it “could be twisted 
falsely into an accusation of bargain and sale.” 

Clay was never able to live down the stigma of 
the appointment, and Jackson, hammering away 
on that point during the next few years, was able 
to win both the Presidential nomination and 
election. 

It is with Andrew Jackson’s presidential years 
and his period of retirement that Mr. James is 
primarily concerned. In a previous volume, An- 
drew Jackson: The Border Captain, Mr. James 
portrayed Old Hickory as a personality and a 
soldier. Now we see how those same qualities 
which carried Jackson to the top as a soldier 
were to establish him as one of the greatest popu- 
lar presidents in the history of the nation. To 
Jackson has gone the honor of having more 
towns, cities, and counties named after him in 
the United States than after any other president 
—or anyone else, for that matter. So deeply, in 
fact, has his impress been upon American history 
that we have come to refer to his period in office 
as the Jacksonian Epoch. 

A Pulitzer Prize winner in history, Mr. James 
again demonstrates that he is one of America’s 
greatest biographers. His new work is a distinc- 
tive contribution to historical literature. 

Where Mr. James is concerned in his present 
volume only with his subject’s later years, Mr. 
Van Deusen has chronicled the entire life of 
Clay, from his early days in Virginia to his ap- 
prenticeship as a lawyer and his early career in 
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Kentucky. He showed an early bent for polity 
and soon found himself in Congress as Senay 
filling out the unexpired term of Buckner Thy 
ton. Almost without interruption, Clay was ; 
Congress from 1810 to his death in 18592, | 
though he was a candidate for the presidency, 
fewer than three times, he never reached his lif 
long goal. 

Mr. Van Deusen is more than a first-class }j 
torian; he is a first-class writer. The combi 
tion makes The Life of Henry Clay a notablg 
book and one which will establish itself high gj 
the list of the many biographies that have beg 
written about Clay. 


Twenty-Year Adventure 


Turse are the ingredients out of which Fre 
Lance, by E. Alexander Powell, is made: biogr. 
phy, travel, adventure, and politics. Mr. Powell 
it will be remembered, is the man who has bee 
to Everyplace and Back; who has had a reg. 
ment’s share of experiences; who has interviewed 
rulers and ragamuffins; and who, by and larg, 
seems to have found life fairly interesting. 

One reads his book and comes away with the 
conviction that most of the experiences would 
warrant separate books. This has been the cave. 
Free Lance has a little from each of the thirty. 
odd books of travel and adventure that Powell 
has written. He has selected the highlights 
of his life during the last twenty years, brought 
into a single focus and the result ha 
been a pleasant, enjoyable congeries. Ther 
is so much here that it is difficult to know jus 
where to begin and where to end, for it seems 
as though there is a different experience for each 
page and there are approximately half a thov- 
sand pages. 

The most likable aspect about Free Lance, per- 
haps, is Powell’s utter simplicity; in an unas 
suming and matter-of-fact way he will discuss his 
interview with a Mussolini or a Hitler and give it 
as much emphasis and space as he would to an 
account of a talk with one of the citizens. Powell 
found Mussolini even shorter than he _ had 
thought, swarthy and as “sleek as an actor ina 
society drama—just a shade too sleek to be well: 
dressed. In the vigilant eyes, the aggressively 
out-thrust jaw, the squat, powerfully muscled 
frame, there was the suggestion of a_ prize 
fighter.”” He saw Hitler when Der Fihrer was in 
fine fettle and had dropped his stern mask. He 
observed that Hitler’s most arresting feature was 
his eyes, “bright blue and, like those of all fa- 
natics and fighting men, widely opened and un 
blinking.” 
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